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New Y ork. 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 

Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.”’ 

Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G. B. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 

155 East 18th Street, New York. 

The voice formed and developed ; the art of sing- 


ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
PES 18 East 22d Street, New York 

HENRY T. FLECK, 

Conductor Harlem Philharmonic 
City of New York 

___ Address : 100 West 125th Street, New York 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 
ZSCA ORNSTEIN, 
Pianist 
Leschetizky’ Merhod 


Music Classes. 
Studio: 147 West 71st Street,,New York. 


MR. and MRS. CARL: ALVES, 


Vacal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL’ BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio :' 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT’ PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York 
MAX KNITEL-TREU MANN, 
, Bafitone. 
Voice Culturée.—Art offSinging. 


Carnegie Hafl, Rooms 808-804. 
Mail address : 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL MOYLE, 
Bdsso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
[talian Method. yeee ees and reparation a 
apecialty. Studio} 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss ELIZABETH BOYER, 
Contralto. 

Concert, Song Récitals, also Vocal Instruction, 

33 West 26th Street, New York 


Mr. J. C. WOLOFF, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pe ___Address|: 971 Park Avenue, New York. 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Cae and Artistic Singing, 


Oratorio 


LAMPERTI 


Society of the 


Miss FRANC 


Instruction. Also Chamber 











) hurch, Concert, eis 
Studio: 21 Fifth¥Ave., Mondays: and Thursdays. | 


Residence and address : 
417 West 234 Street, New York. 


MARIE MILDRED-MARSH, 


| Pianist. 
Will take a limited number of pupils. 
ee "Steinway Hall, New York. 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Cotmithion). Organ les- 
sons and practic® given’on oné of Roosevelt's 


finest instrument Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 


voices. 
_____ Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 
Mr. TOM KARL, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence— Studid: 18 West 75th Street, New York 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
Solo Tenor South Church(Dr. Terry's) and Direct- 
or of Music at Matlison Avenue M; E. Church. 

Oratorio, Coricert and*Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hall], 57th St. and 7th,Av?, New York 
M. I. SCHERHEY, 

Vacal Instruction. 
Church—Qratorio—Concert Gperp. 


Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 


Miss MARIE -LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : Studio 8, Horton Bidg., 
142 West’125th Street, New York. 

“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidencg in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”—‘Wm. MASON. 


Must. OGDEN CRANE, 
' Voice CuLrurg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 8 East 14th Street New York. 
CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master 

Pupils prepareditfor Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. Weferetces;: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Leyde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c 

Jocal Studio: The Alpine, 

33d Street and Broadway, New York 


LILLIE a’Angeto BERGH 
School of Singing. , 

Winter Stadios: 56 West 50th Street. Daily, 1 to 4. 
Famous method'for Voice Development. OPERA 
in Italian, German, French and English. Nafives’ 
accent. ORATORIO and CONCERT Répertoire. 
Assistant Teachers. Special Courses. Circular. 


Permanent address: Chickering Hall. New York 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio: 1672 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 

Vocal Studio, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o'clock. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Prepare 


Broadway, New York City. 


s pupils for the renowned vocal teacher 


MME. FLORENZA D'ARONA 
124 East 44th Street, New York 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Wil! accept a limited number of pupils. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
70 West %th Street, New York. 


CONCERT 
Address 


HERMANN: SPIELTER, 


Conductor of the Beethoven Mannerchor. Piano 


Specia!ty: Harmony and Compos 
69 Seventh street, New York 


Instruction 
tion 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Organist Church of the Ascension 
National Conservatory. 
Harmony 


12 West 11th street, New York 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 


Lecture Recitals. ’ 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


Mr and Me. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York. 


Mr. and’Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 


151 East 62d Street, New York 
‘ 


Home Studio: 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor 
Studio: 63 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi- 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 


Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. | 


| WILL C. MACFARLANE, 


Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory. 
Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York City. 


DELAVAN. HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 


| PERRY AVERII.L—Baritone. 


Opéra—Orator:o—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South. New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 

Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 2271 11th Aye., near 178d St., New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Reception 
hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 
day 


A. FARINI, 
Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 


Reception hours: 2to4 P.M 2 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera ‘Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for ‘voice culture. 
voices cultivated r contract. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


Good 


SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 
Piano ‘Instruction. 


6 East 47th’Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 

Pianist ‘and Composer, 

Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


New York: 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN’ PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIENO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
236 East 624-Stréet. 

Complete musical education given to students, 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
PF. & H. CARRI Directors 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


With. the 
Instruction, Organ “and 


WILLIAM: _H. 


Studio: 


Conducted by 


e" Opera, Concert and Oratorio; 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. d: 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


ERNST BYSTROM, 
Concert Pianist, 
Teacher of Pianoforte. 
Studio. 147 Warren Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Mr. TOWNSEND 
American Baritone. 


Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA ]UCH and 


MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York 


- 
VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York 
HOLDEN HUSS, 
in Pianoand Theory of Music 
Steinway 


HENRY 
Instruction 
non-resident 


Studio for pupils 


Personal address 


Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 
Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
Voice Culture 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 


New York Season, November 1 to May 1 
Denver (Col:) Season May 10 to October 1, 1898 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York 


New York 


EMILE ANDREW HUBER, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Instruction—Voice and Piano 
12 East 15th Street, New York City 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 


Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 


esidence and Studio 

535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 

HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 


Mme. FLORENZA pv’ARONA. 


Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 


256 West 7ist Street, New York 


BARBER, 
Concert ' Pianist—Instruction 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 
New York 


| Miss GRACE GREGORY, 


Contralto. 


Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 


421 West 57th Street, New York. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 


Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
50 West %th Street, New York 


GEORGE FLEMING, 


Baritone, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
227 West Sth Street, New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 


Voice Culture’ and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York 


SIGMUND. DEUTSCH, 


Instructor of the Violin. 


Pupil of Jacques Dont, the great violin pedagogue. 


Highly recommended by Jacques Dont. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 


PAOLO GALLICO, 


Pianist, 
Pupils accepted 
Monroe Building. Room 15 
11 East 50th Street, New York City 


Edw. Mollenhauer College of Music. 


Théeminent violinist Ep, MOLLENHAUER, Director 


» Mr, Peroli‘and Miss Clarmont, Piano 

Dr. Cortesi, Singing 

W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony 
Hans Dreher, Painting 


RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 


1668 Léxington Ave.” (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 


Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


EMILIA 
1 CARLOS A 


BENIC DE 


SERRANO 
DE SERRANO 





anc 
also Piano 
Instruction 


Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 


Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 


New York Conservatory of Music, 


112 East 18th Street, New York 





H. FELLOWS, 


Hall 


318 East 150th Street, New York 


| Miss 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 


VocaL INSTRUCTION. 


152d Street, 


New York 


The Strathmore, Broadway ar 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
163 West 12st New York 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Mart Church, cor 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 


Street 


e Collegiate 








Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 
Mr. LEO. KOFLER 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster Paul's Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Autl of “The Art 
- 29 Vesey Street. 


of Breathing Address by ma 


MISS NORA MAYNARDGREEN, 
Vocal Teacher 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue 
Summer Studio, Paris 


New York 


SAMUEL BLIGHT JOHNS, 
Tenor, 
Concert, Oratorio, M 
113 West 115th Street, New York City 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, Musical Talks, 
Pupil of Herr Moritz M 


specially recommended by m. | 
406 Union Place, Eln 


szkowsk f Berlin, and 


tior 





ra, N. ¥ 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 


Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue. 






Classes formed 2to 4 P.M 
PLATON 

_omposer and ar j lassi- 
al M yire s N vers. Con 
juct he | an M F Dates 
and Terms 29 St. Mark's Pla New York 
J. ELDON HOLE, 

Tenor 
Vocal Instructor Convent S zabeth 

Tone Production and Singing. M lays and 
Thursdays. 51 E. 117th St Madison Av., N. ¥ 
ADELE LEWING, 

Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


(Leschetizky 
Address Steinway Hal! 
96 Fifth Avenue 


Met | 


F. W. RIESBERG, 

Solo Pianist and Accompanist, 
Instruction— Piano, Organ— Harmony 
Studio: 9 West 65th Street, New York. 
With the New Yor« College of Music 


Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone. 
Opera and ( 
Vocal School: Northeast corner 16th and Chest- 
nut Streets, Phila, Pa 


oncerts 


| MARY E. SCOTT, Sopranoand Pianist 


DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto 
Pupils accepted. 


Concerts, Musicales, Receptions 
eet, New York. 


25 West 42d Str 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano. 
ELISE LATHROP, 


Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste. 
36 East 62d Street, New York 


LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture 
123 West 39th Street, 


New York. 


MMe. 


| Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


Vocal Studio 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Lessons resumed October 1 

Applicants received daily from 9 to 5 


isitors admitted t pupils 


Friday 


essons 


mornings 


Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 


Teacher of the Voice—Italian School 
Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879. 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
dress : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


German 
Cable A 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tiony Concégts, * Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Hall*Berlin.”* 

Sole represetitative of most of the leading 
artists, viz. 6achim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen,, Mime. ‘Cafrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mile. 
Marcélla Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmoni¢é Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of igo Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 




















Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musical 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 
For terms for Contustieg address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave, and 7ist St., New York. 


s. 
York City 





Mrs. ExvizaspetTH CHURCHILL MAYER, 
ety recommended by William Shakespere, 


London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
8 East 4ist Street, New York. 





ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 179 East 64th Street, New York. 





Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Organist of the “ Old First” Presbyterian 
Church of New York. 
Professional Accompanist and Pianist. 
Studio Work a Specialty. 

The Montevideo, 
Seventh Avenue and Mth Street, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com r- Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 


and =s Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West Sth Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio; 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio: 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Miss LULU A. POTTER, 
Soprano. 


Vocal Instructor at Peace Institute, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Mrs. CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte, 
110 West 85th Street, New York. 


FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone. 
Voice Placing, Specialty. 


Studio: 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Send for Circular. 





Paris. 


GF, SEARUE, Malt 





COMPRENEZ BIEN 





UE L'ATTENTION DES LECT Ss 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU N D'UNE 
ANNONC ELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLAC 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-D£DEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. a 4 
table. Comfort and care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation. 

90 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 








PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 
Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 
SINGING, DICTION, CONVERSATION. 
MADAISE VISCONTI, 
Diploma. NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Address care of MUSICAL COURIER, 
107 avenue Henri Martin, Paris. 





NEW YORK—Continued. 
THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 


487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 
offers the greatest advantages to piano students. 
Opens September 1. nd for circular. 





Baritone. 

Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Mending of Breaks. Style, Lam i-Milan Method. 
Address: Indianapolis, Ind. 





Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 
PxHono-RuYTHMIC METHOD FoR FRENCH Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


06 Weer 60rn Svemm. ____— Naw Yeas. 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 


Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 
Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 
Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BouHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York. 











CULBERTA MILLETT, 


Vocal Instruction, 


318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 
T mith oo Oratorio and Concert. 


ocal Instruction. 
$22 Second Ave., near 19th St., New York. 


CONRAD WIRTZ, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Theory. 
2166 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Engagements desired for Concerts and Musicales. 











ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
STUDIOS: a 
136 Fifth Avenue, j “Bast Orange, NJ. 

New York. Mondaysand Thursdays 











J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 
Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 
ton Street Synagogue, Newark. For engagements 
address 185 West 44th Street, New York. 





Artistic 


PIANO 
Technic. 


SCHOOL OF 





The Virgil Piano 
School 


PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 


Mrs, A. K, VIRGIL, 


Positive 
RESULTS 
Assured. 





29 w. 15TH ST., NEW YORK! 





PIANO. 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, *5%isted by the most artistic and com- 


petent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral lastruments. 
VOCAL. Theory, 
Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. Henri Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages—Music. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 


MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation — French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 
64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Lessons in Piano Jevuaans Mears 3 
—_ ne. German and Spanish. 





M. Palcke 
Address, 
venue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musique. 
Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists. 
Advice and every information for students. 
COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


Cable address: “Impresario, Paris. 


MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer. 


Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 
cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder. 
Preparation for Concert and Opera. 

2% Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS 
French, Italian. 


Mi. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 





For Concert Engagement : 
MuSS EDITH WEHNER (Marchesi), 
Mezzo Soprano. 
French, Italian, German. 


Address 43 Cumberland P1., 
Hyde Park, W. London, England 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 


Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’ééves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


Mir. LEON JANCEY, 
Du THeAtTrRe L’Opton, PARIS. 
Declamation, Facial Expression, Dramatic Art. 
Professor of French pronunciation for the princi- 
_ teachers of singing in Paris. In New York 
September 2. Studio: 343 West 5éth Street. 
Paris : 3 rue Ampére (B’d. Malesherbes). 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer pe CHANT—GRAND OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 

89 rue de Prony, 

(Pare Monceau.) PARIS 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 
Paris. 


Mavame TH. SALOME, 

20 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye. 

Complete Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 
fége, Theory of Music, Reading in all keys, Musical 
Dictation, Tran ition, Harmony, Piano, Accom- 

niment and Ensemble Music. Violin, Singing, 

alks on Music 

From kind rten to high school grades of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. French, English, German. 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out. Trench sounds 
and conversation parlor. Accommodation for a 
few parents. 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort ranteed the year round. 
Nota stopping lace, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 


Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 





&2 





Catalogues Free on Application. 





St. 
aear rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


Paris. 


RUDOLF PANZER, 


Pianist and Composer. 
Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory. 


Specialty: Preparation for Concert Playing. In- 
terpretation Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c. 
Speaks English, French and German. 
236 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


M. Emice Bertin, 
Stage Practice 


Opéra and Opéra Comique. 


in regular cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris. 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, % rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


EUGENE GIGOUT 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 

FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy. 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern. 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. }. 


Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAM, 
Contralto—three octaves. 
Late with Carl Rosa Opera Co. 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio, English, French and 
Italian. 
Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian method. Complete couse. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

80 rve &t. Petersbourg. 


Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monru. 
74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


Mise-en- 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opéra, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau.) 68 rue de Prony, Paris. 


Madame BERTRAMI 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 
4 SPECIALTY, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
121 avenue de Wagram, 
PARIS. 


MARIE SASSE 
’ 
Officier d’Instruction Publique 
De l’Opéra, Paris. 
Creatrice of Tannhduser and 1’ Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 


JULIANI, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PARC MONCEAU), 4 rue Fortuny 


M. MANOURY, 


Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Acting. 
13 rue Washington, 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


aris. 
Mr. BERNARD HEMMERSBACH, 
Concert Pianist—Professor. 


German and French Schools 
Address 79 rue Rochechouart. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 


Large and Noble Style. 





HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 
Mezzo-Soprano. 


Vocal Instruction. 


Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. 
New York. 


216 West 22d Street, 


VICTOR CLODIO, 
of the Thé&tre des Italiens 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French 
111 East 50th Street, New York. 


Muse. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


THE MISSES CRAWFORD, 

89 Joralemon St., Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., 
offer an attractive home to parents desiring to give 
their daughters the educational and musical ad- 
vantages of New York and Brooklyn with all home 
considerations. Use of pianos, musical and mis- 
cellaneous library. Circulars containing details 





and references. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 

profession and the public. 


791 Tremont Street, 








4. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


BOSTON. 





NEW YORK,—Continued. 





Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 
Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Greet, 
k City. 





New Yor 





CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 
Advance payment of quarter’s Faition not > 
Studio: 19 16th Street, New York. 





THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 

Estimates solicited. 
Brooklyn Office : 589 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


AUGUST WALTHER, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation. 
Brooklyn: 539 Washington Avenue. 
New York: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Soprano, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th S+., New York. 





WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 28rd Street (Madison Square), New York. 





Miss RAGNHILD RING 
(Pupil of Edward Grieg), 
Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 
Pupils accepted. 
ir a oe : 519 56th Street. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
of + Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Deve! ent. 
Address 158 West 54th Street, New York. 





Exsa Von Yette’s Vocat ScuHoot, 


Receiving hours and voice trial from 10 to 2 P. M. 
From beginning to stage finish. Vocal—Regular 
course, three years, pure Italian method. Piano— 
Regular course, four years, Wieck touch. Class 
and Private Lessons. 


Apply for us. 
sae hiss Von Yerre, Concert Soprano, 
404 West 57th Street, New York. 





FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty. 
Address, 30 East 23d Street, New York. 





VICTOR BAILLARD, 
Baritone. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Soloist Christ 


Church, iy N. ¥. 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Ave., New York. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Receiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 34 Gramercy Park. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 


Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West 42d Street, New York. 





SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 


GRIFFITH E. GRIFFITH, 


Baritone 
Oratorio, Church, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Studio: 120 West 97th street, New York. 








THE VENTH COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
127 Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. Carl Venth, principal violin department ; 
Mrs. Lydia K. Venth, principal piano department. 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 
Voice Culture. 
Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration. 
308 Clermont Avenue, near ’ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








EMMA K. DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction. 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 


Mme. OLIVE BARRY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Certificated authority of the elder Lamperti. 
DALY’s THEATRE, NEW YORK, Jan. 11, 1897. 
“I shall be only too glad to see any pupil you 
may send me.” AUGUSTI DALY. 


Studio: The Oakland, 152 West 49th St., New York. 








FERDINAND FECHTER, 
Baritone. 
Exponent of Prof. Hey’s Anatomic Physiological 
Voice Development. 
14 East 74th Street, New York. 





EDWARD BROMBERG, 


Basso-Cantante. 
Oratorio. Concert and Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 287 East 18th Street, New York. 


MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 31 Leopold street, Munich. 


Mme. HENRIETTA BEEBE, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Residence Studio: 226 West 44th Street, New York. 
Pupils received daily from 11 to 1 o’clock. 


CLEMENT R. GALE, 

Organist, Conductor, Composer. 
serene nat Sige 
Pron Fost Reg rgh, N. Y.; ‘uctor 














FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


A. L. BARNES, 
Organist.—Accompanist. 





Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 





: Boston. 


|_London, England. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist. 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING 
1@ Boylston Street, Boston. 


Muse. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 








HOMER A. NORRIS, 

Harmony, aa and Composition. 
French School. 

Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


yri 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harpist. 


7 Park Square. 
Daudelin School of Music, 











ston. 


CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 
Private and Class Instruction. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Trinity Conrt, Dartmouth Street, Boston. 








ELIOT HUBBARD, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Con Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston e 


Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—181 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 

Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—2H West 42d Street, New York City. 





CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, and Harmony. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 
Miss GERTRUDE GARDINER, 
Virgil Method of Piano Playing. 


First teacher in Massachusetts to obtain certificate 
from Virgil School of New York. Steinert Hall. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 











THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY. 
Virgil Method taught. 


H. S. WILDER, Director, 
855 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 

See rE In, ua 

THE DAUDELIN SCHOOL 

OF MUSIC, 


JOsEPH EMILE DADUELIN, Director. 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Fall term opens Sevtember 7, 1897. 


JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
Pianoforte and Harmony. 


CHAS. E. McLAUGHLIN, 


Violin and Organ. 
Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


EMMA S. HOSFORD, 

















Soprano. 
Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. 
a Building, Boston. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 








Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., Boston. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
3 Elgin Avenue Lentce, w. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the ‘ion of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Readin (instrumental), Choral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


rizes, &c., given. 

Pees from £1 113. 64. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


The Berta Gresse-Thomason School for Piano. 


Studios, Brooklyn: 
300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz —, 
rlin. 





MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Aatreee 

rosemary assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 
EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 

Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 

Studio: Pouch Gallery, 

No. #5 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
; 22 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA. 


SERENO R. FORD, 


Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Mme. von FEILITZSCH, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher of Evan Williams, 
119 West 41st Street, New York 


MISS BELLA TOMLINS, 
R. A. M., London, England, Contra!to. 
— Oratorio, Musicales. Vocal Instruc- 
on. 
829 ‘Lexington Avenue, New York; ® Sixth 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 


HORACE H. KINNEY, 


Accompanist. 





C. B. HAWLEY, 
Com r, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and Church 


Choir. 
New Studio : 251 Fifth Ave., cor. 28th St., New York. 





Mr. AND Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Instruction. 
Voice, Violin, Piano, Composition and Ensemble 
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@2 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 


aying. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street, New York. 
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BRITISH OFFICES THE MUSICAL COURIER, ) 
21 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, > 
Lonpon, W., December 31, her ) 


EORG Liebling, the great German pianist, and his 
charming wife have arrived in Algiers, and taken up 
their quarters at the Hotel St. George Mustapha. Their 
advent seems to have caused quite a stir in musical circles, 
and the announcement that he intends to give some re- 
citals at the Mustapha during his short visit was received 
with delight. The Algerian Advertiser remarks that they 
do not often have the benefit of hearing a pianist of such 
great musical skill. Herr Liebling will return to Lon- 
don about the end of January, when he will commence his 
second series of recitals, details of which we shall be able 
to give shortly. 

The forthcoming Ffrangcon-Davies tour, which begins 
on January 29 and runs for four weeks, is already an as- 
sured success, the dates for the entire series being booked 
Madame Ribolla, from Cincinnati, is the soprano of this 
tour. I learn from Mr. Sinkins, who is managing this 
tour, that among the towns to be visited are Hull, Swan- 
sea, Glasgow, Cardiff, Bangor, Weston-super-Mare, 
Langton, Burnley, Tunbridge Wells and Coventry. 

Lloyd d’Aubigné, the tenor who attracted so much at- 
tention at Covent Garden during the Carl Rosa season 
last autumn, is now in Paris, where he will continue his 
studies during the winter. Among his recent successes in 
the provinces was his appearance as Lohengrin. He will 
return to England in the spring for some concerts, and 
take part in special performances of “Die Meistersinger,” 
“Siegfried” and “Die Walkire” with the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany. Next month he will go to Bayreuth to study un- 
der Frau Wagner the role of Walther in “Die Meister- 
singer.” 

“The structure of Instrumental Music” will form the 
subject of W. H. Hadow’s lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion on three consecutive Saturday afternoons, beginning 
February 12. 

Alderman Sir Stuart Knill has presented to the Guild- 
hall School of Music a magnificent silver Jubilee com- 
memoration cup in memory of his mayoralty, and of the 
two Aldermen Knili in the wards of Bridge. The cup is 
to be held one year by an eminently deserving student, 
whose name will be inscribed upon it, and who will re- 
ceive a silver medal as well. The cup will remain in the 
school in perpetuity, but the medal will be the personal 
property of the winner. The first award has just been 
made to Miss Maude Clough, the contralto, who sang 
with so much success in the recent performance of “The 
Golden Legend,” in St. James’ Hall. 

The forthcoming conference of the Incorporated So- 
ciety of Musicians will probably prove to be the largest 
gathering of professional musicians that has yet been 
held in this country—possibly in the world. From 
all parts of of Great Britain names of the mem- 
bers intending to be present are being daily received 
in large numbers, and the capacity of the Hotel Cecil will 
certainly be tried to its utmost. The advantage resulting 
to the professio . from being thus able to hold such a rep- 
resentative meeting, with every opportunity for discussing 
all matters relating to the art and to the interests of the 
musician is incalculable, and it bids fair to have great in- 
fluence in raising the status of the profession in England: 
there is certainly plenty of room for it. 

I have received a program of the Cumberland Festival 
and twenty-third annual Ivander Eisteddfod competition, 
which is to take place at Workington on the rst and 3d of 
January. The sections include chorus and glee singing, 
quartets, duets and soli for male and female voices, to- 
gether with many instrumental soli. Special prominence 
is given to harp playing—to which the most valuable prizes 
are assigned—and the remaining part of the program is 
based on the desire to encourage musical settings to given 
verses—“Farewell to Cumberland,” by the Rev. T. EIl- 
wood, an original poem, subject the Queen’s Jubilee— 
recitation, and oil painting. 

The only concert to report this week is one given ‘a the 


Imperial Institute, the 22d inst., when Randegger’s 
amateur orchestra presented an interesting program but 
fairly interpreted. Rossini’s “Semiramide” overture was 
spoiled by heaviness and faulty attack. In Tschaikowsky’s 
charming “Casse-Noisette” overture, however, the dance 
of the Sugar-Plum Fairy, with mustel-celesta accompani- 
ment by Mrs. Randell-Holme, pleased sufficiently to gain 
an encore; while, for some inexplicable reason, the 
“Flowers Valse,” which showed this orchestra at its best, 
passed unnoticed. The chief features of a new march, the 
“Klondike Post,” composed and conducted by Louis 
d’Egville, was the use of all possible instruments at all 
possible moments. The vociferous applause it gained was 





or musical worth. 

The Moody Manners Opera Company, Limited, has been 
formed to carry out a provincial tour next autumn and 
to follow this up with others and possible appearance in 
London. It has a capital of £3,000. The first directors 
are Charles Manners and W. H. Hand. 


Music 1n 1897. 


be looked upon as epoch-making, though the conditions of 
our musical life have been such as to develop an increase 
of interest in orchestral music. An improvement in the 
orchestras has been noticeable, and during the year a 
large number of orchestral pieces, embracing representa- 
tive ones from all schools, have been heard. The sup- 
port given to orchestral music by the public has led Mr. 
Newman to organize what will eventually become a per- 
manent orchestra in Queen’s Hall. There has been a dis- 
position on the part of other organizers to have the best 
players available, and thus the performance of orchestral 
music is better than it has ever been before. 


old historical concerts at the Crystal Palace, much to 
the latter’s loss. Mr. Henschel’s series of orchestral con- 
certs are the only ones that have dropped out of the com- 
petition; and the Philharmonic have increased by giving 
an autumn series of three. 

There has been a large increase, too, of smaller and sub- 


aroused more by the title than by its merits of construction | 


No musical event in England of the present year can | 


The largely increased number of concerts given in the | 
centre of London has taken from the attendance of the | 
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| Glazounow’s Fourth Symphony, Bunning’s “Spring and 
Youth,” Maud Matras’ Violin Ballad, Burgnein’s Hun- 
garian Fantaisia, McCunn’s “Highland Memories,” Um- 
laugt’s ““Evanthia,” Saint-Saéns’ Fifth Piano Concerto in 
F, Boéllmann’s Organ Fantasia, Crowther’s Concert- 
stiick, Ducoudray’s Second prelude to “Thamara,” El- 
gar’s “Imperial March,” Lalo’s ’cello concerto, Bunning’s 
“Mistral” overture, Gilson’s “Maber,” Sullivan’s “Vic- 
toria and Merrie England” suite, and many others. 

The visit of the Strauss Orchestra from Vienna at- 
| tracted a large number of people to the Imperial Insti- 
tute this summer, where selections of dance music from 
this band were duly appreciated. There have been any 
number of pieces composed in celebration of Her Ma- 
| jesty’s Diamond Jubilee, but none of sufficient interest 
to mention here, except that of Sir George Martin’s “Te 
Deum,” composed for the ceremony at St. Paul’s, and the 
| Ballet, composed for the Alhambra Theatre, by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. 

Chamber music has also gained in popularity. During 
the year we have had visits from the Joachim, Kneisel, 
Bohemian, Cologne, Guzenich and the Frankfort quar- 
tet parties, principal among those residing in London 
being the Gompertz, Grimson, Carrodus and that group 
of players called the “Société des Instruments Ancien- 
nes,” who gave two delightful invitation concerts at the 
Salle Erard Among the novelties in chamber music 
have been: String Quartets in A flat, by Dvorak, op. 105; 
C minor, by Ewald; D, by César Franck; F, by Karl 
Bendl; C, by Alfred Wall; E flat, by d’Albert; piano 
quartet, by Richard Strauss; piano and violin Sonata in 
D minor, by William Hurlstone; piano trios in A rrinor, 
by Pabst; in E, by Edward Schutt, and E mincr, by 
Goldmark; a string trio, by Holbrook; Hurlstone’s 
Quintet for piano and wind, and violin and piano Sonata 
in D minor 

The most important festivals have been the Bach in 
Queen’s Hall in the spring, the Handel at Crystal Palace 
in June, and the autumn meetings at Chester, Hereford 
and Birmingham. Tschaikowsky’s “ Pathetic” Symphony 
was performed at the three last named, besides having been 
one of the most popular items on our metropolitan pro- 
grams. Stanford‘s “Requiem” at Birmingham, and Parry's 





urban orchestras, and it would be safe to say that o-- 
chestral players have increased four-fold during the last 
ten years. 

The principal feature that marked the Philharmonic 
concerts this autumn was the appearance here of Mosz- 
kowski and Humperdinck; Grieg, though formally an- 
nounced, was unable, through indisposition, to appear. 


“ Magnificat” at Hereford, were perhaps the best ex- 


| amples of original works brought forward for this occa- 


sion, while Purcell’s “ King Arthur” was given under 
Dr. Richter’s direction, and Somerville’s “Ode to the 
Sea” deserves mention. 

The list of new choral works include: Bridges’ “Flag of 


England,” Eaton Fanning’s “Queen’s Song,” Lloyd's 





These composers brought with them some of their works 
Mr. Schultz-Curtius, in his Wagner concerts, introduced 
Richard Strauss, with his two symphonic poems. The 
principal works introduced by the Philharmonic Society 
during the year have been Sir Alexander Mackenzie's | 
Scottish Concerto, with Paderewski as soloist, and Dr. | 
Parry’s masterly orchestral variations in E minor, a high 
class work, marking a new departure in the development 
of form. 

Dr. Richter’s novelty was the Sixth Symphony of 
Cowen, called “Idyllic,” which did not, however, make a 
serious impression. The Queen’s Hall orchestra, under 
Henry J. Wood, has given two series of Saturday after- 
noon orchestral concerts, and a series of Sunday con- 
certs, under Mr. Randegger, the first part of the year, 
also a long series of promenade concerts in the early 
autumn; and M. Lamoureux has conducted the same body 
of players with ample success. There have been other or- 
chestral concerts given by artists in London, which have 
not been of sufficient interest to mention specially here 
It might be interesting to some of my readers to know 
the novelties that have been introduced here during the 
past twelve months by the various orchestral bodies. 

The following have been introduced at the Queen's 
Hall concerts: Tschaikowsky’s “L’Orage” and “Voys- 
vode” overtures, third suite in C and fourth suite, Mo- 
zartiana; Glazounoff’s Fifth Symphony in B flat and Car- 
nival Overture; Korsakoff’s Capriccio Espagnole, Bo- 
rodine’s dances from “Prince Igor,” Arensky’s First Sym- 
phony in B minor, Seroff’s “Danse Cosaque,” Napravnik’s 
“Romance” and “Fandango,” Cui’s “Suite Miniature,” 
Hartmann’s “Remenzauber” overture, Draeseker’s “Trag- 
ic’ Symphony, Humperdinck’s “Hellafest,” Franck’s “Le 
Chasseur Maudit,” Dvorak’s “Water Fay,” Saint-Saéns’ 
“La Fiancée du Timbalier” and “Desir de L’Orient,” 
Litolff’s piano concerto in D minor, Popper’s ’cello con- 
certo in E minor, Pitt’s clarinet concertino, Becker's 
“Huldigungsmarsch,” Frewen’s “Seven Ages of Man,” 
Squire’s “Summer Dreams,” and a revival of Liszt’s 
“Faust” Symphony. 

Elsewhere we have had for the first time Mackenzie’s 
Scotch Concerto, Richard Strauss’ “Don Juan,” “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra” and “Tod und Verklarung”; Hyl- 
lested’s Symphonic Poem, Cowen’s “Idyllic’ Symphony 
and “Dreams of Endymion,” German’s “Hamlet” and 
English Fantaisia, Fauret’s “Izeyl,” Arensky’s “Silhou- 
ettes,” Miss Horrock’s “Undine,” Miss Swepstone’s “The 








Shades,” Coleridge Taylor’s “Legend,” Selby’s “Idyll,” 


“Hymn of Thanksgiving,” J. C. Bridges’ “Resurgum,” 
Hast’s “ Death of Moses,” Dalcroze’s “ Poeme Alpestre,” 
Jensen’s “ Walk to Emmaus,” Sinclair’s “ Te Deum,” Wal- 
thew’s “ Ode to a Nightingale,” besides revivals of Han- 
del’s “ Susannah,” and “ Saul.” 

There have been a great many recitals given, both vocal 
and instrumental, also miscellaneous concerts, which I 
have noticed in these columns. I might mention tho 
artists that have made the greatest success here They 
are Georg Liebling, the German pianist; Richard Buch- 
mayer, Signor Busoni, Herr Gabrilowitsch, Miss Ger 
trude Peppercorn, a young English pianist, and a very 
clever little boy, Bruno Steindel; d’Albert. Frederic La 
mond, Leonard Borwick, Mlle. Eibenschutz, Miss Fanny 
Davies, Miss Katie Goodson ard Miss Adela Verne have 
also appeared. There has been no vocalist to excite any 
special interest. Among the more important vocal re- 
citals were those of Mme. Blanche Marchesi and David 
Bispham. 

A feature of the opera which attracted more attention 
this year than any other, was the performances of “Sieg- 
fried,” by Jean de Reszké, the production of d’Erlanger’s 
“Inez Mendo,” and Kienzel’s “Der Evangelimann.” The 
Jubilee performance made, so far as I know, a record 
house, the enormous sum of money received that evening 
helping to make the season a financial success. Among 
the most successful singers were: Mme. Frances Saville, 
Mme. Clementine de Vere, Frau Sedlmair, Miss Susan 
Strong, Miss Regina de Sales, Miss Marie Brema, MM 
Renaud and Fugere, the two latter making a special hit 
in the French version of Mozart’s “Don Juan.” Madame 
Melba was engaged for a few special performances 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company paid us two visits; the 
first, last spring at the Garrick Theatre—which was ab- 
surely small for their performances of “Die Walkire” 
and “Die Meistersinger. They introduced Godard's 
“Ta Vivandiere,” with more success at this theatre, and 
their season at Covent Garden this autumn was not 
fairly satisfactory; the principal novelty brought forward 
being “Diarmid,” by Hamish MacCunn, which received 
hardly a success d’estime. Barron Berthald made a great 
success as Tannhauser, and Walther, in “Die Meister- 
singer, as well as in other roles. Other successful artists 
new to London were George W. Fergusson, Homer Lind, 
Mile. Roudes. Puccini’s charming opera, “La Boheme,” 
produced in Manchester last spring, was given here for 
the first time. “The Piccolo” of Haydn, by Cippolini, was 
given at the Lyric Theatre, and Pae’s “Maitre de Chap- 
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elle” was revived in the spring, as a prelude to the pan- 
tomime “A Pierrot’s Life.” 

The second part of Berlioz’s “Les Troyens” was given 
in Liverpool under Mr. Cowen, but only in concert form. | 
Humperdinck’s “K6onigskinder” was given at the Court | 
Theatre, but with only fair success, as it was not properly | 
put on. A performance of Aristophanes’ “Wasps” :t | 
Cambridge, was accompanied by some very clever music 
by T. T. Noble. Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s “His 
Majesty” had a run of a few months at the Savoy, and 
was replaced by the “Yeomen of the Guard,” which, in 
turn, yielded to a revival of Offenbach’s “The Grand 
Duchess.” This composer’s “La Perichole” had a suc- 
cessful run at the Garrick. “La Petite Mariee” was 
adapted from the French for performance at the Shaftes- 
bury, and “La Poupee,” one of the most successful things, 
was given at the Prince of Wales’. Among English mn- 
sicians who have died the past year, I may mention Dr. 
Garrett, Jacob Bradley, A. J. Caldicott, Miss Edith Wina, 
Dr. Sparks, of Leeds, Dr. Naylor, of York, and H. C. 
Banister, the able writer on Theory. 


F. V. ATWATER. 





‘The Dual Aspect of Music. 


USIC is both sensuous and spiritual in its appeal to 
man. Beethoven once wrote on the Mass in D, 
“From the heart it has come; to the heart it shall pene- | 
trate,” but he evidently did not refer to the sensuous effect 
of music. He must have felt that his ideas were worth 
expressing, and that the feeling with which he expressed 
them threw about them that indescribable atmosphere 
which distinguishes a great poem or statue or picture. 
This atmosphere is always unmistakable, but it cannot be | 
explained any more clearly than the perfume of the 
rose can be explained, or the light in a face when irradia- 
ted by some noble thought. Like all who create works 
of art Beethoven must have wished for appreciation, and | 
he wrote in these simple words his conviction that he | 
would receive it. 

Music, painting, sculpture, literature, all seem to have | 
in common, as a central motive for their being, the desire 
to convey something of pleasure to others. The man of 
genius desires to impart something of the high enthusi- | 
asm with which he works out his own conceptions; some- | 








| thing of the satisfaction which he derives from 


seeing them take attractive forms; something of the 
pure delight which he feels in knowing that he 
has brought from the ideal world another golden link 


for the chain which binds the ideal to the real. This al 
most naive spirit of interest in one’s own work is far dif- 
ferent from the ordinary egoism of the ordinary man; it is 
the evidence of that eternal childhood in which most men 
of genius pass their lives—not an intellectual childhood, 
but a childhood of feeling, of freshness of thought, of 
never-dying interest in all that is beautiful, uplifting, 
inspiring. 

But there is none the less another light in which music 
may be considered. The light, for example, in which 
Eric the Good regarded it when he commanded a cer- 
tain renowned musician to be brought before him, “but 
not until all weapons were put out of reach.” The min- 
strel came, and by his gloomy modulations cast over 
everyone a deep depression, but he soon changed melan- 
choly to rejoicing, then to hilarity. “This hilarity he 
worked up to frenzy, until all were so aroused that,” 
the chronicles ~elate, “even the king rushed out of the 
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room and seized his sword and slew four of the Bystand- 
ers. The anecdote gives in exaggerated form the possi- 
ble effect of music. It is safe to assert, we think, that the 
wildest Wagnerian music of to-day would not cause our 
good men to slay the bystanders. Fortunately, we have 
passed beyond that elemental stage of barbarism where 
every emotion takes immediate shape in action. But we 
know that before man has arrived at a reasonable degree 
of civilization he has little protection against the sensuous 
effect of music, or, indeed, the sensuous effect ot any art. 
He is apt to look at every development of art according 
to its appeal to the senses. Music, unfortunately, is of 
all arts at once the most subtle in its spirituality and the 
most direct in its appeal to the senses. It has an imme- 
diate effect on the nerves by its rhythm, its motion. But 





its sensuous effect varies according to the excitability 


of the nervous and according to 
amount of self-control which man is able to exercise. 
Self-control either in an individual or a nation is only the 
result of training, careful education. So that the 
higher moral influence of music is not generally in evi- 
dence except where the mind and character are developed 
to receive it. 

The action of music upon animals is often advanced as 
an argument in favor of the heavenly nature of music; 
it is rather an argument in favor of its opposite nature. 
Many animals are soothed or disturbed, according as they 
hear harmonies or discords, wave-like melodies or ab- 
rupt and capricious movements of sound. Sometimes 
they are so controlled as to be lulled to sleep, or at least 
to blinking forgetfulness of animal cares and pains. But 
does this mean that they understand music or appreciate 
it at its true value? The animal pleasure in hearing 
soothing sounds is like that experienced by man when he 
is smoking a good cigar after a satisfactory dinner, or 
that felt by a woman who, in a new and becoming gown, 
hears her praises sung by some admirer. The sensuous 
effect of music unbalanced by education or self-control 
results in intoxication. Man can become drunk with mu- 
sic, either when playing or listening. But is it due en- 
tirely to the music that he becomes intoxicated, lost in 
mazes of sound? He also becomes intoxicated with wine 
or with love, if the love is merely a passion. But is it 
not his own physical nature which leads him into intoxi- 
cation? Is he not subject, under, not master, of a nerv- 
ous excitability? Do not all who are capable of passing 
beyond the elementary state of musical civilization realize 
that there is in music something which appeals to man be- 
yond and above a sensuous gratification? Does not the 
great composer, understanding music as an art, find it 
ennobling to exercise the power of creation in the same 
fashion that the artist, the sculptor, the architect, the 
poet exercise it? Does not the musician who interprets 
the work of a master mind find intellectual satisfaction 
in following out the workings of a creative mind, and 
find, too, a glow of pure artistic delight in feeling that 
the music is shaped in harmony with the fine sense of 
of beauty that has always been evident in creation of im- 
mortal works, from the creation of the star and flower to 
the creation of the Andante from the Fifth Symphony and 
the Allegro from the Seventh? 

The listener is in lesser degree subject to the same laws 
of musical thought and feeling which govern the com- 
If of a sensuous nature his mental activity is at a 
low ebb. If he stands higher in the scale of being, his 
listening becomes more of an art, more of a truly zsthetic 
pleasure. And the higher he rises, the firmer grasp he 
has over himself and his own thought, the more thor- 
oughly does he perceive and follow the real meaning of 
a musical composition, trace out the fundamental musical 


system 


of 


poser 
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ideas upon which it is built and contemplate the value of 
the musical design. To appreciate design is absolutely | 
necessary in order tot thoroughly enjoy music. For de- 
sign in music is like order in the universe—without order 
would result chaos, and the earth would again become | 
a formless void. 

The appreciation of design, of orGer, in music does not 
by any means destroy the feeling for its loveliness any 
more than the knowledge of grammar, rhetoric and logic 
prevent one from realizing the beauty of the “Divina Com- 
media” or the “Earthly Paradise”; any more than knowl- 
edge of drawing and perspective prevent one from enjoy- 
ing a Sargent portrait or a Farrar landscape. Music, in- | 
deed, less than any other art suffers from man’s technical 
f the laws of its being 


knowledge of its construction, 
For the other arts present the impresions derived from | 
actual observations, from seeing what it presented. This is 


decisively true of painting and sculpture and to a less 
degree of architecture, and is partly true of literature in | 
that the latter, particularly in the novel and the drama, | 
presents man himself as a material entity. But music | 
alone of all the arts “formulates the direct expression of 
man’s innermost feelings and sensibilities. The other 
arts express the outer surroundings of man; music ex- 
presses that which is within him.” Surely, therefore, of 
all the arts music is the one which should be treated with 
reverence. Its material, its subject matter, is 
It is, of course, venturing upon danger 


greatest 
absolutely pure. 
ous ground to touch except in passing upon the question 
of absolute purity in music. There are many kinds of 
music and many types of mind for it to appeal to. But 
this much certain: The tones which the composer 
selects to express meaning are as pure in themselves as 
lines chosen by the architect. 

Yet what a poor reward for his finest inspirations is 
For when he has selected 


is 


given often to the composer. 
these combinations of tone which will best present his 
musical idea, when he has with that technical mastery of 
form, which every true musician must have, built it in 
logical proportions, so that like a temple or a monument 
or a statue it may stand the test of cold criticism, satisfied 
the sense for proportion, when he has informed it with 
color, when he has compelled the voices heard in his in- 
most heart to utter the message he would send forth to 
his kind, then though he speaks of the sins and frailties 
of men with tongues of fire, though he speaks of truth 
and peace in phrases crystal pure as the water-drops 
which tell of a clear green polar sea untouched by man— 
is it not a poor reward to hear “that music is of all others 
Would it not be more sane 


the most sensuous of arts?’ 
and sensible to say to him: “Speak freely your message to 
the world. All arts are sensuous if undirected by reason, 
if unrestrained in expression. All arts sensuous if 
seen from the standpoint of sensuousness.”” In the lines 
of architecture may be traced by a sensuous eye a thous- 


are 


and suggestive hints; in the forms of nature, in the most 
lovely scenes, may be seen all lines and curves that suggest 
forbidden things. In the juxtaposition and harmony of 
colors may be traced the theories of sex; in chemistry, in 
every science there is present in embryo all mysteries of 
creation, receptiveness, reproduction, attraction and re 
pulsion; all mysteries of life are told in every art. 

Gauss, the mathematician, the following 
toast: “I drink,” he said, “to pure mathematics, the only 
art that has never been defiled by practical application.” 
A musician who understands his art in every aspect ought 
to be able to paraphrase this toast and say, “I drink to 
pure and absolute music, which should never be defiled by 


once gave 


sensuous application.” 

















VIENNA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
IV. Pléssigasse 3, Thiir. 24, December 17, 1897. | 
HERE have occurred so many concerts during the 


present season that I will simply try to calendar or 
indéx them, and reserve the most important features fos 
comment below 
The first concert was in October when the Society of 
Friends Children gave entertainment 
Schlager, Lilli Petri, Griinfeld, Hellmesberger and others 


of its annual 


took part, and a large audience was present 

The Gutmann repertory was headed with a series of con 
certs given by the New Symphony Orch of Budapest 
under the skillful Karl Zimmer, formerly 
leader of the New hestra. The 
was to have an orchestra independent of opera and other 
subscription to ling 
events and to revive among the deteriorating Viennese a 


estra 
leadership 
serlin Symphony Or« idea 


concert engagements assist at leac 


taste for superior forms of music by more frequent soirées 


devoted to Bach, Beethoven and the classics, &c. More 
about this later on. Of this series, Max Garnier, from 
Paris, Schlager and the “Wonderchild” boy violinist, 
Max Wolfsthal, were the most important features, not 


e violinist, who made 


omitting the name of Herr Boudie, th 
an excellent impression, and Frau Kahlig 
Rosé ope ned the 


season: with an unsurpassed perform 


ance of the Quartet Rosé. On the program was a trio, 
first performance, of César Franck, op. 1, No. 1. Madame 
Rappoldi-Kahrer, from Dresden, presided at the piano 


She is a pianist of real ability, and was well received, but 


the trio met with marked disfavor, plainly exhibited by the 
hisses which mingled with the applaus« I heard only the 
last part of the last movement, and found it childish and 
devoid of originality, with a finale always seeming to be 


reaching the close perilously near, but never getting there 

That Franck should have sur 

prising 
On the 


written a work like this is 


Rosé evening a trio of Saint-Saéns was 
given with greater éclat, Mrs. Margaret Stern 
den, at the The 
Duesberg, Soldat Roeger quartets have a 


two concerts, but at the rate these quartets are multiplying 


sec ond 
from Dres 
Hellmesberger, Fitzner 


being piano 


ll given one or 
in Vienna I shall have to give up attending some of them 


music growing in strength and 


Herr 
quartet, which he introduced not long ago to the Vienna 
in the first 


is 


The taste for chamber 


appreciation in Vienna Prill, another founder of a 


public as the sixth now in existence, Philhar 


monic concert occupied, with Hellmesberger, the place of 


Rosé and Griin in the seat of the concert-meister \ 
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crets of good reading of chamber music, and has genuine 
musical bone and tissue in his artistic make-up. The quar- 
tets of Mozart, Brahms and Beethoven were excellent tests 
of skillful interpretation in the special style and spirit of 
each. Sulzer, of the Hof Oper; Siebert, of the Quartet 
Rosé, and Rutschiska form the associates of Prill in his 
new undertaking. The program consisted, at the Philhar- 
monic, of the Leonore Overture No. 3, a concerto, by 
Handel, in G minor, for strings, and the Brahms Third 
Minor Symphony. 

The first pianist worthy of note in the field this year 
was that genuinely musical and truly delightful little artist 
Iliona Eibenschiitz, whose growth and expansion from the 
time of her first début is well shown by her fine, appre- 
ciative interpretation of the “Romanesque” in the Bee- 
thoven Sonata, op. 109. Iliona Eibenschiitz enjoys the 
name of the “Piano Fay.” Numbers from Schumann, 
Brahms and Scarlatti attested her claims to wonders that 
only good fairies can work. Little Queen Mab was prob- 
ably her godmother. 

Little Max Wolfsthal, who, as I have just said, is an- 
other new wonder among the child prodigies of this pro- 
digious age, also gave a concert of his own, in which he 
excited a general sensation, and is said will surpass all that 
was ever known or heard of the little Hubermann of the 
violin. Both the “naturel” and the “personnel” of this 
lovable, sweet-faced little fellow are certainly more at- 
tractive than Huberman’s graceless exterior and manners. 

The concert of the violinist Keming, and the Lieder 
and Ballade evening of Ludwig Strakosch I did not attend. 

Josef Hofmann gave two piano concerts here. Mr. 
Floersheim has given you his opinion and that of the Ber- 
lin critics. Hofmann aroused about the same comments 
here and a corresponding difference of opinion. I did not 
find Hofmann’s technic especially wonderful, and his in- 
terpretations were often painfully precise, calculated and 
sometimes even rigid. The best things I heard were the 
first and last movements of the Chopin B flat minor So- 
nata, which were really most excellent, but the funeral 
march and the second theme in the Scherzo seemed en- 
tirely devoid of musical feeling or poetic conception. 
Never did I hear anything more stereotyped, more mathe- 
matically measured and thought out than these parts. 
This may sound flippant and irrelevant, but I must say 
that I never saw anyone with ‘a very small nose, suggest- 
ing the “pug,” who ever seemed capable of lofty or noble 
conception of anything! However, Hofmann is still 
young, and perhaps his nose may grow! 

The audience was most enthusiastic, and outwardly, at 
least, Hofmann enjoyed the most enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion. His first program was the same as given in Berlin. 
I did not attend the second concert. Van Roog gave two 
concerts here, the last one with orchestra. This suddenly 
famous Wotan, at Bayreuth last season, did not create the 
impressions here we were led to expect he might. Van 
Roog is certainly most enjoyable from a musical stand- 
point. His musical and poetical artistic instincts make 
him deservedly a prominent figure among artists and in 
the foremost place. But his intonation was throughout 
the entire evening never reliable, and sometimes painfully 
untrue, and I do not think he has a very remarkable 
voice, to begin with, especially for lyric songs. Schu- 
mann’s “Ich grolle nicht,” some of the Brahms selections 
and also the “Sénenbrant” of Schumann were master 
performances in interpretation, and called forth warm, 
most spontaneous recognition from his listeners. 

I did not hear him in his concert, with orchestra, with 
the Wagner selections in the Grosser Musik Verein Saal, 
because of conflicting engagements, but I understand he 
created there a far better impression in the higher roles 
requiring his especial “timbre” of voice and with the in- 
spiriting support of a good orchestra. The Bésendorfer 
Saal is one of the worst places for a large voice imagin- 
able. Would that Vienna had a suitable music hall! It 
is a crying need, and unfortunately there is no Viennese 
Carnegie to take pity and support an enterprise among 
these slow-going, backward Viennese, whom no number of 











ropes can drag out of the ruts of complete conservatism, 
always satisfied and contented with everything just as it 
was and is and ever shall be, world without end. 

The appearance at the same time here of Carrefio and 
Sophie Menter instituted many invidious comparisons as 
well as contrasts not always favorable to our Carrefio. 

Menter has not appeared before.the Vienna public for 
eleven years, hence people had almost looked upon her as 
retired, and I expected nothing but rather stiff, ancient or 
old-fashioned playing as cultivated by feminine talent 
some thirty years ago. 

The Beethoven Es dur Concerto was the first number, 
and although at the beginning of the quasi cadenza she 
met with one or two disasters in her attack, still after a 
time her nervousness disappeared, and she played the 
closing movement in a manner so brilliant and co»vinc- 
ing as is seldom heard. 

The Liszt A major Concerto followed. As there is 
nothing in this composition but a display of pyrotechnics, 
I wondered that so refined and musical an artist as Men- 
ter should have chosen such a piece except for the mag- 
nificent display of digital wonders it affords. The superb 
grace and repose and the consummate skill with which 
Menter acquitted herself in this was a nine days’ wonder 
afterward, and at the moment aroused a scene of excite- 
ment which almost took the form of an ovation for this 
great artist, whom the Viennese know so well how to ap- 
preciate. 

Carrefio was also superbly “virtuose.” Such thunder- 
ous octaves and technical cannonading, such temperament 
in the bravura playing entitle her to the name ascribed to 
her by Hanslick—“The Lioness of the Piano.” Still, 
when it comes to all that constitutes the real artist Car- 
refio must fall back in the rear. Many and conflicting im- 
pressions were made vpon her hearers, of which a large 
number were critics and gtudents. I found her playing of 
Bach unwarrantably rubato, the Moonlight Sonata a sim- 
ple fiasco, in every sense a mechanical one. Some did not 
like the Brahms’ Variations on a theme by Handel, but I 
found her marvelously clean, technical reading of a com- 
position usually so “punched,” so hammered and banged— 
not to say crashed—refreshing in the comparison. 

She did not repeat a single variation, thus shortening 
its tremendous length by almost half, for which, notwith- 
standing the disapproval of the strictly orthodox, I felt 
grateful. To those who don’t like “variations,” even 
when composed by Brahms or Beethoven, this repeating 
of these lengthy variations is a trial of grace and patience 
difficult to endure. The magnificence of Carrefio’s tech- 
nic was in this, the Schubert Tausig Marche Militaire, and 
in the encore of the Sixth Rhapsodie of Liszt, never bet- 
ter displayed. What I said of the Variations I will also | 
declare of the March Militaire, which I never before heard 
played with such absolutely clean technic, not a blur or 
crash or a bang, not a disaster. 

And how enjoyable it was to listen to it and to see the 
splendid ease, the quiet triumph of it all! The tempo in 
the Liszt Rhapsodie I fancy surpassed anything on record. 
Carrefio’s style of temperament was best displayed in the 
Chopin A flat Waltz, and the polonaise in the same key. 
Carrefio belongs to the dance hall, to the triumphal car, to 
the gorgeous scenes of the carnival, but she knows noth- 
ing of that great, tender, loving, throbbing heart of Bee- 
thoven. She can tell us nothing of the tender idyll of the 
moonlight nor the grand climaxes of the storm, the ce- 
lestial beauty of love, nor the soul-rending struggles after 
triumph or resignation. This is the field that only Rubin- 
stein, Liszt, Paderewski, Chopin—I hear “The Raconteur” 
adding Rosenthal and Joseffy, and I will not dispute it, 
especially as I never heard Rosenthal—can occupy, and I 
know of no woman who has a better claim than Sophie 
Menter. But, ah! all ye horde of pianists, it does not be- 
long to any of you who have never suffered, who have 
never allowed “les grands sentiment” to dominate you 
even against your own interests. It does not belong to 
any of you who truckle and succumb, yea, who pander 
after the petitesse, the liliputian meanness of the world, 
nor to you who have carried a false face to your friend, 


nor to you who allow petty spite, envy, hatred and malice 
to warp what little microscopic goodness you had. You, 
who have good hands, see to it that you have good hearts. 
Otherwise you can never hope to be a great pianist, even 
if you are a great virtuoso. 

I have still volumes to tell you about Saville and Naval 
in “Romeo and Juliet,” “Eugene Onegin,” a host of new 
“guests” in the Court Opera, Leoncavallo’s “La Bohéme,” 
about which a disagreement has arisen between Mahler 
and the composer; about the “Golettante” and Herr Link, 
Blumen, Marz and Palmay; Mahler’s invitation to 
Schlager to sing in the “Huguenotten,” once more in the 
Court Opera, Mark’s disappearance from the stage and 
her intended marriage with her physician, Dr. Muedder. 
In the drama, Réjane in “Ma Cousine” and “La Doule- 
rcuse”; about a great “discovery” of a new actor, Kainz, 
in the Burg Theatre, and the two pieces, “Katherl” and 
“Birgermeister Wahl,” by Dr. Burchard; about our 
countryman and humorist, Mark Twain; our new Ameri- 
can Legation, most of it old news, but all of it interesting. 
Then I should like to tell you of my visit to Materna’s 
home, and to that, also, of her two interesting pupils, the 
Misses Schuyler and their work; a discovery of a very 
talented young American here, Miss Helen Herbert; Van 
Dyk’s American engagement and his début here as 
Siegmund, and last, but not least, some beautiful poems 
sent to me by Miss Wieser, but written by the Greek 
Christomanus, “Vorleser,” to the queen and professor of 
modern Greek in the University, who has composed these 
exquisite bits as prefaces to the Chopin preludes. 

I have also forgotten to speak of the two concerts by 
two pianists, Sandra Dronker and Dagmar Walle-Hansen; 
also of the sad history of Mr. Gutmann’s enterprise with 
the “New Symphonie Orchestra,” which fell through here 
because the Viennese are fonder in these days of their 
waltzes and operettas than they are of their Bach and 
Beethoven, and cannot be led to support any other than 
their beloved Philharmonic orchestra. Mr. Gutmann’s 
“prologue” and “epilogue” tell a sad tale for Vienna since 
the days when music as an art was handed down by the 
aristocracy to the bourgeoisie, i. ¢., to the people—days of 
advance in one sense, but of deterioration in another. 
How sad is Vienna’s decadence! 

To all or many of these items I shall refer at greater 
length very soon, as I hope, but for the present I see I 
shall have to adjourn for lack of space. 

E Porrer FRIssett. 


W. Theodore Van Yorx. 

Theo. Van Yorx sang ‘‘ The Messiah” in Milwaukee, Wis., 
last month, when the leading papers commented as follows: 

Van Yorx was heard here for the first time on this occa- 
sion and proved to be gifted with a voice of considerable 
strength and beauty and decidedly flexible. His singing 
of ‘‘Comfort Ye My People” and “Thy Rebuke,” &c., 
indicated an artist who promises to occupy a most promi- 
nent position in the concert room.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 





Beautiful as was the singing of Mr. Bispham the others 
of the quartet did not suffer by comparison. Theodore 
Van Yorx was given abundant reason for feeling kindly 
toward a Milwaukee audience. His singing surpassed the 
work of any tenor heard here in years. It is pure, sympa- 
thetic, with none of the overdone sentimentality of many 
tenors, every tone rich, full, vibrant and thrilling. 

Perhaps no greater praise can be bestowed than was 
conveyed to Mr. Van Yorx in the immediate overtures 
made by the Musical Society toengage him for their next 
concert in February. That he is to be heard here again is a 
wish in which all who heard him last night will heartily 
concur. —Evening Wisconsin. 





Mr. Van Yorx, the tenor, has a most pleasing lyric voice, 
and it is exceedingly well trained.—Milwaukee Journal. 
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Paris. 
Leon CARVALHO. 


HE “shining mark” this year is the Opéra Comique. | 
This time it is the director himself, M. Léon Car- | 


valho, who is called off duty. Superstition asks fearfully 


who is the third, as such cases, after the legend, go in | 
| Wolfram,” “Les Pecheurs de Catane,” 


| Espagne,” “Gil Blas,” “Sardanaple, 


threes. 

The announcement that the venerable director was 
stricken with paralysis, coming immediately upon the sud- 
den death of Alphonse Daudet, sent a thrill of horror 
throughout Paris, and of deep and sincere grief among 
the personal friends of the sufferer, who are legion in the 
musical and artistic world. In the case of Daudet death 
was unexpected, but not a surprise as in the case of M. 
Carvalho, who was stricken down in perfect health and 
in the ardent pursuit of his profession, which was with him 
a passion. “Sapho” launched, “L’Attaque du Moulin” 
was in the last hours of rehearsal. In both the director- 
in-chief had been head and tail of every movement, musi- 
cal, theatrical and executive. He had sung the two operas 
through, had acted parts and laughed and talked with 
authors and interpreters, counseled, chided, cheered, di- 
rected and enthused all who had to do with the success 
of the important ventures. Nobody thought of any 
measure without him. Nobody imagined that any meas- 
ure could get along without him. And now everything 
will have to get along as though he never lived. 

M. Carvalho has passed through troubled times the 
past four years, but was looking to present successes to 
make them forgotten. The opening of the new Opéra 
Comique, too, was a perspective which was to wipe out the 
blackest cloud of ail from the administrative memory. 
None of these consolations were afforded him. He was 
evidently a soul created to bear the burden and heat of the 
day, but denied the cool shade of eventide in his life. 

What hopes and fears, delights, disappointments and 
souvenirs associated themselves with the death of this 
representant of the home of lyric comedy! The family 
register speaks something of this to anyone who knows 
the strifes, rivalries, difficulties and rewards of success as 
composer, artist, aid or servitor of that beehive of activity, 
the Opéra Comique. 


The Gounod family was especially stirred by souvenir. 


Massenet was so deeply affected that after the visit to 
the deathbed of his friend and associate he was obliged to 
be helped to his carriage. Bruneau was likewise deeply 
agitated. His funeral was the tout Paris of music. His 
succession is the musical topic of the moment. 

He was talking with his oculist when stricken. His son | 
Henri was at the theatre. He lingered almost two days 


mense risks in the hands of the hardy director. 
his interpreters have been some famous artists—Mme. 


| “Noces di Figaro,” “Fidelio,” “The Magic Flute,” 
| “Oberon,” “Flying Dutchman,” “l’Enlévement au Sérail,” 
| “Don Pasquale” and Verdi’s “Macbeth” and “Falstaff.” 
Among the serious works of the others, “Faust,” “Ro- 
“Dragons de Villars,” “Philemon et 
“Tée Carabosse,” “Maitre 
“Les Nuits d’- 
Pecheurs de Perles,” 
” “Manon,” “Maitre 
“Nudicin 


| meo et Juliette,” 
Baucis,” “Reine Topaze,” 


mee 


“Carmen,” “Mignon,” “Les Troyens, 
Griffan,” “Mireille,” “Demoiselle d’Honneur,” 





LEON CARVALHO. 


Malgre lui,” “La Statue,” “Le Jardinier,” are all by young 
French composers, and a list long and valuable of cos- 
mopolitan works exists, besides many of which were im- 
Among 


Carvalho, Christine Nilsson, Pauline Viardot, Ugalde 
Galli Marie, Marie Sasse, Duprez and many who, by their 


in semi-consciousness, with lucid intervals, till December | worth, might have become famous had they been disposed 


29, when he died. It is said by his family that he has 
never been quite the same since the death of his wife two 
years ago, but his general health had been excellent. 

He was born in the I’Ile Maunce, a French colony, in 
1825, making him seventy-two years of age, was a pupil 


of the Conservatoire and artist at the Opéra Comique, and | where the “Poupée,” “Mascotte,” 
Those who saw in | &c., 


had been for forty years a director. 
him a too rigid conservator might have brought disaster | 
upon the Academy, and those who reproached him with | 
too great liberality might have left it a less brilliant record | 
of vigorous life than it enjoys the day of his death. The 
list of works mounted by him shows a generous policy 
toward art and toward movement, new and old. 
“Orpheus,” “Don Juan,” “Freischiitz,” “Euryanthe,” 
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| to leave home. 


MACONDA 


131 E. 17th | 


In his audiences—who have not been? 
Among the candidates for the delicate position of suc- 


| cessor to M. Carvalho are M. Carré, nephew of Michel 
| Carré, and at present director of the Vaudeville, 


where 
” M. Debrugere, of the Gaieté, 
“Cloches de Corneville,” 
are given, and M. Colonne, the distinguished chef 
d’orchestre. Among the qualities that make M. Carré seem 
| desirable are his enterprise and progress sense. He has 
in fact made a tour of Europe to study foreign theatrical 
| methods. His competence, originality and authority are 
unquestioned, and he is a safe financial manager. 

Among the telegrams of condolence received by the 
family was one from Mrs. Sibyl Sanderson-Terry, from 
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| 
Nice. 


M. Roujon, director of the Beaux Arts, delivered 
the address at Pére Lachaise. The service was held at 
the Madeleine. The music, under the direction of M. 
Daubé, orchestra director of the Opéra Comique, was the 
following: Funeral March from the Heroic Symphony; 
“Sommeil de Juliette,” Gounod; Agnus Dei, by Stradella; 
Andante, from the Sonata in C sharp minor, Beethoven, 
and the Allegro Religioso, from the Symphony in A. 


Laura Sanford’s Concert. 


ISS LAURA SANFORD, pianist, the youthful and 
gifted pupil of Miss Amy Fay, gave a concert on 
Tuesday afternoon, the 11th inst., in the Astor Gallery of 
the Waldorf-Astoria, before an audience which overflowed 
into the corridors and galleries, and which was of dis- 
tinctly fashionable flavor. Miss Sanford was supported 
by the American Symphony Orchestra, Sam Franko, con- 
ductor, which played some numbers on its own account, 
and was also assisted by the baritone David Bispham. 
For some years the New York public has known Miss 
Sanford more than favorably 
markable achievement and promise. Three years ago she 
played in the West with the Thomas Orchestra, but her 
first New York appearance with orchestra, if we note cor- 
This was the pro- 


as a young pianist of re- 


rectly, was made at this latest concert 


gram: 

a UR li a Mendlessohn 
Orchestra. 

Concerto, A minor, op. 54. .Schumann 


Miss Laura Sanford ¢ an nd ‘orche stra. 
An die ferne Geliebte iSe the Distant 
; . Beethoven 


Song Cycle, 
Loved One). ; 
David Bispham 


ee ees. . Wagner 
Orchestra 
Piano Solos— 

Prelude and Fugue, C minor Bach 
Etude, op. 26. 5 a nui oes . Chopin 
Phantasie Impromptu aansab's Chopin 
COGS dae $256k boao ws S50 bc eteadwoe Liszt 
SOUvSNTS C AMGRMIIIG, 000ssccccsccevcocccse .. Gottschalk 


Miss ‘Laura Sanford 


Drink to Me Only .Young Richard 


David ~~ eanene 
American Plantation Dances. FUR 
Orchestra. 


. Arnold 


Miss Sanford astonished the musicianly present by the 
breadth and poetry of her reading of the Schumann Con- 
certo. It was in truth a marvelous reading for one so 
young, and the repose and authority of the young artist's 
manner, her facile brilliancy in technics showing a clean 
form attack, a clear-cut accuracy in passage work, and an 
admirable appreciation and control of dynamic contrasts, 
made her performance quite memorable. The young girl 
—and she is very young—has temperament, plenty of im- 
aginative fibre, and a judiciously trained sense of propor- 
tion. The Schumann A minor Concerto is associated 
with some of the greatest artists of the age. To tackle it 
was to assume a heavy interpretative and technical task, 
Miss Sanford came through with an honor which did not 
diminish over-perceptibly by comparison with many of 
our greatest virtuosi. Her feeling for rhythm and color 
is delicately marked, and her set- 
ting forth of the themes of the work clear and full of mean 
ing. In a word her playing has character, intelligent char- 
acter, and from the executant standpoint she is brilliant 
The cadenza was handled with ease and power, and there 


VON KLENNER, 


her accent expressive, 
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is agreeable satisfaction in Miss Sanford’s absolutely def- 
inite utterance of every note. 

This latter virtue was particularly grateful in the Chopin 
Fantasie Impromptu, a composition usually blurred and 
slurred and muddled in the hurry of tempo. Miss Sanford 
kept the prescribed pace, but made every note tell. 

After her group of solos the young artist was recalled 
and flower-laden, when she gave with tenderest feeling 
and a delicious quality of singing tone Nevin’s appealing 
little “Love Song.” Indeed this melodious little bit of a 
poem showed to most persuasive advantage the player’s 
sympathetic and graceful side. 
side, and may well be cherished. 

The orchestra accompanied very well, discreetly re- 
pressed by Mr. Franko, who gauged the close environ- 
ment well. Voices of all sorts from outer rooms and gal- 
leries punctuated the afternoon, occasionally intruding on 
a soulful and decrescendo movement with distracting ef- 
fect. 

Mr. Bispham sang the Beethoven cycle with intelligent 
but truth must have it that a more modern 
lyrics to the loved one might have gone 
straighter to the musical heart. These songs have their 
primary interest in association. The baritone dragged 
“Drink to Me Only,”hopelessly robbing it of its simple, 
direct charm. Exaggerated sentiment is doubtless sadly 


meaning, 
composer's 


dreary. 

For final encore Mr. Bispham gave a song of serious 
interest as well as of value, and one barely known to musi- 
cians—the “Erl King,” of Beethoven. On this Schubert 
has fashioned his rhythm identically and has treated the 
subject similarly on the whole. This Mr. Bispham de- 
livered dramatically. 

The entire audience remained to the last moment, a 
compliment Miss Sanford’s concert deserved. 


The Symphony Since Beethoven. 


ADDRESS BY FELIX WEINGARTNER. 

F in a journey through a beautiful mountain valley, 
while you are lost in contemplation and admiration of 
some mighty giant of the mountains, whose awful, snow- 
capped peak shines down upon you from the glimmering 
distance—if you then, perchance, think how happy is the 
man who is in a position to climb those heights, and en- 
joying the whole prospect— and if then someone were 
suddenly to step up to you and, in all seriousness, say, “I 
«have resolved to climb up far beyond this summit, away 
into the blue welkin,” then you would be at once clear on 


set out to write symphonies without feeling that the “last | 
symphony,” the Ninth of Beethoven (which he character- 
izes as the ultimate possible emanation of music as a sep- 


arate art, as a direct passage to a collective artistic totality | 


that redeems from all indefiniteness in artistic creation), 
had been already written, and with it that the vital prin- 


| ciple and justification of symphonic production must be 


It is a most convincing | 


| with its four gigantic movements; 


extinguished. While I point to Wagner’s broad state- 
ment on the matter in his “Opera and Drama,” I leave 
untouched in the meanwhile the question whether he is 


quite in the right in this declaration of his, and would | 


first of all lay down here the fact that, at any rate, none of 
the symphonies composed since Beethoven, in spite of the 
fact that many of them contain excellent music, occasion- 
ally music of genius, attain the value of one of Bee- 
thoven’s, not to mention surpassing them. If we could | 
to-day be placed under the necessity of having to annihi- | 
late one of Beethoven’s, or all of the post- Beethoven | 
symphonies, I believe I can assume that not one of 


us would be so cruel and so foolish as to wish for the | 
death of one of Beethoven's, even if it were not one of the | 


greatest. 


When we steadily regard the possibility of valuable | 


post-Beethoven symphonies, the question is forced on us, 
What can be said in a form which is absolutely closed, 
which seems irrevocably ordered in relation to its separate 
parts, and even in the changes of key, when a masterhand 
filled it with such mighty contents that it proved itself too 
narrow for them, and when at last the master himself, 
after he has expressed in it the most prodigious utterances, 
himself breaks what he feels to be a fetter, as Beethoven 
did in the last movement of his Ninth Symphony, as well 
as in some of his later sonatas and quartets? We shall | 
further ask whether it is not merely an experimental, by 
no means an impulsive, artistic effort for a composer to 
collect together the fragments of the form shattered by 
Beethoven’s thoughts, and then endeavor to glue them 
into a whole and plaster over the crack? We may even 


ask whether composers, who have thoughtlessly ventured | 


to do so, had any adequate idea of Beethoven’s real great- 


ness? To all this can be most expressly rejoined that the 


rejection of the usual form by Beethoven, after it had been | 
once done, was not continued, that therefore it has not | 


the character of a conscious principle. The sonata (op. 
181) resembling a free fantasia, is followed by the monu- 
mental op. 106, which is rounded out to formal perfection 
on the freer formed 


| sonatas in E flat minor and A flat major follows the last 


the point that you have to do with a foolhardy Phantast. | 


Many of you would not laugh at him, but feel sad at the 
sight of him. 

A slight feeling of sadness always seizes me when I am 
fully and thoroughly conscious how great Beethoven was, 
and am so greatly penetrated with the infinitely profound 


importance of his tone creations, and then remember that | 


there have been and are composers who have undertaken | 


to write symphonies since Beethoven. In view of the in- 
exhaustible wealth of feelings and thoughts which Bee- 
thoven uttered by his music, it seems indeed a crazy un- 
dertaking, comparable to that of climbing up and beyond 
a mighty mountain peak, to write works in similar exter- 
nal form, and often, too, with greater external means than 
those of Beethoven, without the author possessing the 
same intellectual power and depth, which were peculiar to 
Beethoven for the expression of a scale of feelings that 
moves between the tenderest sentiments of love and the 
most powerful passion, between the driest humor and met- 
aphysical abstraction. R. Wagner vents his biting mock- 
ery on the post-Beethoven symphonists. 


He wonders that the composer should see only the | 
| tered the form. 


formal element in Beethoven’s creations, and cheerfully 


| 


| passed beyond it. 





in C minor, op. 111, which, if we overlook the weakness of 
the usual rapid moving finale, is so perfect in form that 
Bilow rightly characterizes it as a model of its kind. The 
two quartets in B flat minor and C sharp minor, both 
transcending the usual rule, stand between the E flat 
major and A minor, which in no way formally deviate 
from the earlier quartets. 

At any rate it is clear that Beethoven only abandons 
the usual form when the plan of the whole work com- 
pelled him, and that he by no means regarded the form 
in itself as useless or obsolete after he had in some cases 
In view of the examples quoted there 
is full justification, if not absolute certainty, for throwing 
out the suggestion whether Beethoven, if he had lived, 
would not, after the Ninth Symphony, have again written 
a symphony in the old form, which would have demol- 
ished Wagner’s hypothesis of the “last” symphony. We 
shall have a better prospect of an adequate answer if, see- 
ing that a composer heaps up immense instrumental and, 
perhaps, too, vocal means for the purpose of bringing into 
being a tone picture passing beyond the old form, we put 
the question whether here, too, it is really the powerful 
thought, and not rather the mass of means, which shat- 
In this case no Phoenix will arise from 


| the ashes of the ea 1a fragments of form, but out 

of the shattered vase a thick, marvelous brew will drip 
| and splash dull on the ground. On the other hand, with 
a really important work after it has victoriously with- 
| stood the inevitable struggle with contemporary short- 

sightedness, when we can recognize in its formal construc- 

tion and instrumentation, however far they deviate from 
| the common, only necessary means for the incarnation of 

what the composer wished, we shall measure it no longer 
| by old laws, but seek to deduce new laws from it. The 
ground of the undeniable recession of symphonic produc- 
| tion since Beethoven’s death seems to me to lie not in an 
| exuberance of the symphonic form, but far deeper. 

No musical form has in such a remarkably brief time 
| developed from its beginning to a height not yet sur- 
| passed as the symphony. The Lied, although already at 
| the commencement of this century it found its great mas- 
| ter, has found new paths for itself to-day by the intimate 
| blending of words and music, which on its part has to 
adapt itself to the thoroughly melodic character of the 
Lied; and hence, since Schubert’s days, many a lied need 
| not avoid comparison with his immortal songs. The mu- 
sical drama has, through Richard Wagner’s reformatory 
| work, numberless paths open which depend only on the 
| choice and poetic arrangement of the material. 
| On the other hand J. Haydn wrote, about the year 1760, 
his first symphonies, and in 1863, that is only sixty-three 
years later, the development, magnificent beyond all con- 
ception, from nameless light works to the most sublime 
tragedy, was accomplished, and the Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven had tome into being. More than seventy-three 
years have flown since the appearance of this marvelous 
work till the present day, and it still wears, without con- 
test, the crown in the realm of symphony. We can ob- 
serve almost everywhere that the highest flower of an art 
is followed by a temporary retrograde movement, often a 
collapse. So in this field, I believe, nature, after she has 
in the time of two generations produced her most remark- 
| able works, has brought forth Haydn, Mozart and Bee- 
thoven, must have a respite to gain breath again after her 
excessive exertions. The simple fact that she has not pro- 
duced geniuses, nor can produce them, like those three 
| great masters, seems to me to be the reason why no more 

symphonies come into being that are on a par with the 
»works of these masters. This and not the passing of 
music into a collective artistic totality and the consequent 

non-justification of music as a separate art is the cause. 

| Wagner himself seems afterward to have drawn back, at 
| least partially, from the brusquely uttered views of his 
|“Opera and Drama.” In his article, “On the Employ- 
ment of Music for the Drama” (vol. X. of his collected 
writings), he admits under certain conditions “the possi- 
bility of symphonies, about which something more may be 
| said.” In order to reach a more thoroughgoing discus- 
sion of the possibility thus indicated we shall review, 
partly at length, partly briefly, what has hitherto been 
done in the field of the symphony. 

Haydn studied the sonatas of Ph. 
arrangements of the suites of his great father, and wrote 
similar works for the private orchestras of the nobles 
whose musical director he was. Charming masterworks, 
which, like all that comes from genuine genius, live for- 
ever and will survive all so-called “tendencies,” sprang 
from his childlike, merry nature. Mozart had a deeper 
disposition than Haydn, but a far harder, a far too hard 
struggle for existence, so that his weak body was prema- 
turely worn out. He showed in many forms in his com- 
positions the seriousness that overlay his life. The soft 
melancholy of his G minor, the severity of the C major, 
the majestic seriousness of the two first movements of the 
E flat major symphony are peculiar traits of Mozart, quite 
remote from the instrumental work of Haydn. His indi- 
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vidual importance is revealed especially in opera, the tones 
which he touches in the last scene of “Don Juan” and in 
the “Magic Flute,” the far-pointing indications which he 
gives in his handling of the orchestra in “Figaro” are not 
yet found in his symphonies. Even Beethoven in his two 
first symphonies treads on the heels of his predecessors. 
li an evil destiny had willed him to die after the comple- 
tion of his D minor Symphony, no one could have had 
any presentiment of what he actually was. 

Then a miracle took place—the First Consul of France 
inspired the young musician so that he had to celebrate 
him in a great tone poem, and—as Athena sprang from the 
head of Zeus—the “Eroica’”’ came into existence. Novother 
artist but Beethoven has ever made such a great step as 
this from his second to his third symphony. He felt in 
the depths of his own great soul that the ideal life, freed 
from the bond of humanity I may say, the real life of a 
hero and the full appreciation of his value, begins only 
after his death. Hence only in the first movement of his 
symphony does he exhibit the hero himself in his strug- 
gles and strivings, in his victorious might; in the second 
he gives the grand lamentation for his death, and shows 
to us in the third, the strikingly brief scherzo, an image of 
mankind, which busied only with itself, hustles day after 
day, which with a jest or indifference hurries past the 
sublime, or thinks of it, at most with a noisy fanfare. In 
the last movement the nations from all ends of the earth 
come in streams and collect stones for a befitting monu- 
ment to a hero, only now perfectly recognized. This 
movement, in boldness of conception and polyphonic exe- 
cution, stands high above the first two and makes the 
much admired fugue-finale of Mozart's Jupiter Symphony 
seem like child’s play. When the veil of the monument 
falls the notes of consecration are heard, and all eyes, wet 
with tears, gaze on the statue of the Deified One, and 
sounds strike our ears that proclaim that with this sym- 
phony music has passed its nonage and become capable 
of speaking a language for which it previously seemed to 
possess no organ 

As Beethoven advances from one wonder work to an- 
other, and at length crowns his creations with the Ninth 
Symphony—who does not love to linger there? But I will 
not speak of Beethoven himself, but of what came after 
him. Perhaps I have strayed too far from the proper 
theme of my address, but, as happens in a journey amid 
the mountains—to repeat my initial simile—if we know 
that the great snow-peak which we have gazed at with ad- 
miration will vanish at the next turning of the road, we 
feel a necessity to stop and once more to enjoy the glori- 
ous view, and so, here too, before I turn to view new ap- 
pearances, I am forced to speak at length of at least one 
work of Beethoven’s before he vanishes for to-day from 


our view, and later becomes occasionally visible from the | 


far distance 
(To be continued.) 


Rachel Hoffmann's Bereavement. 

Miss Rachel Hoffman, the Belgian pianist, whose play- | 
ing has created such an excellent impression here, has 
recently lost by death a brother of 21 years, and im- 
mediately thereafter her mother, a comparatively young 


woman, who came to this country with her and returned 
to Brussels last year. The deaths of mother and brother 
have completely prostrated this artist, to whom the sym- 
pathies of the musical world are extended. The address 
of Miss Hoffmann is 154 West Sixteenth street. 


Musicale at the Windsor. 
Miss Isape, Conant, Miss Louise Boyce Ty.er, Miss 
MaBeEL Mapison WaAarTSsON. 

MUSICALE at the Windsor Hotel, Thursday after- 
A noon, commanded the interest of guests from sev- 
eral points of view. The music was worthy of attention 
even in these hours of too much music, for the program 
was excellently adapted to an afternoon’s pleasure— 
neither too heavy nor too light, neither too long nor too 
short. The young artists, who, if not full-fledged profes- 
sionals, are rapidly passing that way, played with sincere 
love of art and surprising ease, considering how recently 
they have begun to appear at receptions and private 
musicales. 

They are, moreover, most attractive in manner and ap 
pearance, and in the midst of the palms and flowers which 
graced the banquet hall were not unlike a group of fresh 
pink roses. This might sound too poetic were it not that 
the music was poetic too, and the very large audience of 
fashionable women was poetic enough in its beautiful 
gowns to harmonize with the music. A well-bred silence 
prevailed during the music, contrary to the asseverations 
of daily newspaper critics that women of fashion always 
talk at musicales. 

Miss Watson played first the Liszt Rhapsody No. 6 
and afterward piano solos by MacDowell. She is an 
earnest advocate and teacher of the Synthetic method, 
and displayed in her tone and sympathetic comprehension 
of the Heine poems how valuable an aid this method 
may be to an apt student. She also accompanied Miss 
Tyler in the Godard Concerto romantique, for violin and 
piano, and in the group of dances by Edward German 
Miss Tyler, who was rather nervous at first, played the 
final movement of the concerto with firmness and delight 
ful spirit, and in the “Morris Dance” and “Torch Dance” 
proved that she had not mistaken her vocation. Miss 
Conant’s difficult aria from “Le Cid,” by Massenet, was 
her best number taken all in all, as it revealed her future 
possibilities The “Frithlingslied,” by Weil, and 
“Pourquoi Restez Senlette,” by Saint-Saens, were most 
pleasing among her six songs. She has a clear soprano 
voice of good timbre and already under fair control 

The guests present included among others: Mrs. C. P 
Huntington, Mrs. Henry R. Pierson, Mrs. George F 
Shrady, Mrs. John Sherwood, Madame Frida Ashforth, 
Mrs. Cephas Brainerd, Mrs. E. C. Benedict, Mrs. Edwin 
Gould, Mrs. William C. Church, Mrs. Almon Goodwin 
Mrs. John Hecksher and Mrs. C. M. Raymond 


Miss Esther Pritchard’s Concert. 


ELDOM has a more enthusiastic audience greeted a 
singer than that which greeted Miss Esther Pritch- 

ard, in College Hall, in East Fifty-eighth street, last Tues- 
day evening. Miss Pritchard, who is a pupil of Madame 


| Nicolesco, sang Tschaikowsky’s “Nur wer de Sehnsucht 


Kennt” and a “Spanish Love Song,” by Chaminade. She 


| was assisted by Signor de Macchi, who played a Chopin 


ballade; Henry Ern, who contributed Wienawski’s 
“Airs Russes”: Madame Alexa, who sang Bemberg’s 
“Nymphes,” and Richard Connell, who sang the “Evening 
Starr,” from “Tannhauser.” Mr. Seismit-Doda was the ac- 
companist, and should try on future occasions to modify 
his tone. He plays too energetically. 

Miss Pritchard demonstrated that she has a very good 
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contralto voice, but that at present it is somewhat unyield- 
ing. Like many other and older singers she forgets that 
strong, loud tones do not carry so well as rich, sonorous 
tones. A little more care and more delicate management 
might enable Miss Pritchard to become an acceptable con- 
cert artist. Fine quality of tone is, it is true, much more 
difficult to acquire than force, but for that very reason the 
utmost attention should be bestowed upon the quality, 
particularly when there are so many natural qualifications 
for a good singer as in Miss Pritchard’s case. Mr. Con- 
nell dragged monotonously through Wagner's “Evening 
Star,” losing the rhythm completely. He is not ready to 
appear in public, ever before a friendly and indulgent au- 
dience. 

The program was exactly the right length, and well ar 
ranged. The concert began much later than announced, 
a fault which should always be reprimanded, for it is pref- 
erable and wiser to shift the numbers on the program 
than to keep the audience waiting. 


Schuecker Testimonial Concert. 

N Thursday evening last, the 13th inst., a testimonial 
O concert was tendered in Mendelssohn Glee Club 
Hall to P. A. Schuecker in recognition of his completion 
of twenty-five years’ service as organist of the West 
Presbyterian Church, New York. The number of artists 
of first rank who appeared gave promise in advance of an 
excellent concert. This is the list: Miss Geraldine Mor- 
gan, violinist; Mrs. Shannah Cummings Jones, soprano; 
Mrs. Carl Alves, contralto; William H. Rieger, tenor; 
Ericsson F. Bushnell, bass (composing the choir of the 
West Church); H. E. Distelhurst, first tenor; Charles 
Herbert Clarke, second tenor; James A. Metcalf, first 
bass; Charles B. Hawley, second bass (composing the 
Mendelssohn Quartet Club), and Louis R. Dressler, ac- 
companist 

Mr. Schuecker as a composer was represented by three 
numbers on the program, a well-written quartet, sung by 
the West Church corps of singers; “Bedouin Love 
Song,” sung by Ericsson Bushnell, and a setting of 
‘Drink To Me .Only,” sung by Wm. H. Rieger. Each 
composition was interesting, and placed in the hands of 
such excellent artists was treated with full justice. 

Mrs. Shannah Cummings Jones sang Arne’s “Polly 
Willis” very fluently and a spring song of Oscar Weil 
Encored, she gave, to her own accompaniment, the waltz 
from “Mireille,” which she vocalized quite brilliantly. Tie 
voice is telling and vibrant in the head register particu- 
larly. It was a relief to get a change of accompaniment 
at the piano, Mr. Dressler throughout the evening having 
ploughed straight ahead in noisy monotony. He was 
looking out for himself, not for the artists, and the entire 
group suffered. 

Mr. Rieger was in excellent voice, and sang his couple 
of English lyrics with the poetic meaning and fine artistic 
polish which always characterize his work. He was en 
cored; evciybody was encored. It was a rule of the even 
ing 3ut Mr. Rieger can hardly be heard too often. His 
fervid sympathy, beautiful tone-quality, which he can color 
from light to dark at will, and the admirable intelligence 
of his delivery are qualities seldom united in such perfect 
degree and always delightful to meet again 

The “Bedouin Love Song” was nobly sung by Mr 
Bushnell, a really great basso artist; the voice was like an 
organ-peal. Mrs. Carl Alves sang Proch’s “Faded” and 
also in a duet of Goring-Thomas with Mr. Bushnell, ex- 
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hibiting the same large breadth of style, the authority and 
finish to which we are accustomed. Her timbre is re- 
markably brilliant for a contralto. 

In the Andante and Finale of the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo Miss Geraldine Morgan was not heard to advantage. 
She played with sympathetic purpose and perfect purity of 
tone, but her good artistic intentions were ruthlessly 
destroyed by the accompanist, who seemed to imagine the 
Andante an Allegro despite the soloist’s most definite de- 
mand. Miss Morgan is far too good an artist to suffer in 
this way. 

The Mendelssohn Quartet Club acquitted itself excel- 
lently, and the most enjoyable concert closed with the 
Rigoletto quartet, sung by the West Church singers. The 
house was crowded, giving flattering testimony to Mr. 





New York. 
Here are some press notices : 


In almost every particular the second performance of 
‘The Messiah” by the Apollo Club last night at the Audi- 
torium was much better than the first. * * * The solo- 
ists were likewise a decided improvement upon the quartet 
which sang on Tuesday, excepting, of course, Mr. Bis- 
pham, to whom the bass role was assigned, with the best 
results on both occasions, 

The Auditorium contained a remarkably fine audience 
last night, and there were but few seats empty. Clemen- 
tine de Vere sang the soprano role with artistic grace and 
true feeling.—Chicago Chronicle, December 24, 1897. 





The production was enhanced also by the change in the 
list of soloists. Mme. Clementine de Vere, who is one of 
the most serviceable and enjoyable of the concert sopranos 
now on the stage, sung the soprano passages very express- 
ively, with customary purity and. sweetness of tone.— 
Chicago Record, December 24, 1897. 





The Apollo Club last evening repeated ‘* The Messiah” 
for the edification of a large audience at the Auditorium. 
Clementine de Vere, soprano; Sue Allin Furbeck, alto, 
and George Hamlin, tenor, were the new soloists and justly 
won great favor.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, December 24, 1897. 





The array of soloists was more noteworthy than on Tues- 
day night, including as it did Mme. Clementine de Vere, 
Mrs. Sue Harrington-Furbeck and George Hamlin, while 
Mr. Bispham, despite the fact that it was his fourth ap- 
pearance in ‘‘ The Messiah” this week, sang with his usual 
excellent style and force. 

Madame de Vere was apparently at her best, singing 
with exquisite delicacy ond Toaling: Her work after the 
Pastoral Symphony was wonderfully fine, and she gave the 
yo the closest shades of meaning.—Chicago Journal, 

cember 24, 1897. 

Mme. Clementine de Vere’s voice was especially sweet in 
‘*He Shall Feed His Flock.”—-New York Herald, Decem- 
ber 30, 1897. 





The soloists were Clementine de Vere, soprano; Mrs. 
Carl Alves, contralto; Ellison Van Hoose, tenor, and David 
Bispham. The ladies both sang with much skill and feel- 
ing.—-New York Times, December 30, 1897. 





Viel Besseres leisteten die Solisten, besonders Frau 
Clementine de Vere, welche mit schéner Empfindung, 
welche ihr flexibles Organ durchwiarmte, den Sopranpart 
sang.—The Revue, New York, January 2, 1898. 

The soloists were Madame de Vere, who sang with con- 
fidence and brilliancy. * * * —New York Sun, Decem- 
ber 30, 1897. 





Mme. Clementine de Vere sang her music with an affect- 
ing touch of emotion.—New York World, December 30, 
1897. 





Mme. Clementine de Vere sang with excellent effect.— 
New York Journal, December 30, 1897. 


Mme. Clefiéntine de Vere has been engaged to sing in 
‘‘The Swan and the Skylark” February 26, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, with the Ethical Culture Society and 
Mr. Seidl’s orchestra. 








NEw YORK, January 17, 1898. 


HURCH choir troubles have already begun. The first 
instance which has come under my observation is 
the following, received at this office from the organist and 


musical director of a Fifth avenue church: 
New York, Jan. 10, 1808. 


DEAR FRIEND: 

Just listen to my tale of woe, and tell me what you 
think.... My quartet is a thoroughly intelligent, capable 
body of singers; the soprano is a most amiable lady, a 
woman of lovely character and disposition, admired by 
us all—indeed she is the undeniably popular member. But 
she sings much of the time noticeably off the key, and to 
aid her I constantly transpose things. She has had un- 
limited tokens of my appreciation. Now, the committee 
desires us to continue the coming year, including our 


The Lyric Club is the name of a new organization of 
fifty women’s voices, the conductor of which is Albert 
Gerard-Thiers, a musician and conductor, so widely known 

| and so uniformly succesful that this, in itself, is a sufficient 
| guarantee of faithful and profitable study, and bespeaks at 
| once for the club a permanent existence and a prosperous 
| career. 

He has made of his Brooklyn club a most unique suc- 

| cess; the attention they received, and the success achieved 
at their appearance at the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
sociation last June, spoke volumes. This organization 
represents in effect the crystalization of a widely felt and 
frequently expressed desire for an opportunity for musical 
association and study. The membership is to be limited 
| to fifty ladies engaged in the study and rendition of con- 
certed music, eligibility to membership being based upon 
vocal talent and musical qualification as approved by the 
musical director, and secondly upon election by the 
executive board. It is designed to give two private con- 
certs each season. 

Wednesday afternoons at 2 o’clock is the time selected 
for weekly rehearsals. Ladies desiring to participate are 
requested to seek admission on Wednesdays at 4 P. M. 
The expense of maintenance will be defrayed by annual 
dues from the members, together with the familiar sub- 
scription system. The dues of members, active and asso- 
ciate, have been placed at $6, each member receiving six 
tickets to each concert. Application for associate mem- 
bership and all correspondence should be addressed to the 





dearly beloved soprano, if she will only sing on the key. 


i. e., I said to her the only thing which would prevent her 
retaining her position, if she cared to keep it, was her sing- | 
ing off the key... . 

To go back a little; last December she began lessons 
with a noted vocal authority, a man who cures this un- 
fortunate habit, but whom I did not personally know. 
Feeling that the indications were that we should all con- | 
tinue in our present positions, I at once wrote this teacher, 
laying stress on the necessity of correcting this off-key | 
habit, for goodness knows I don’t want to make any 
change in our choir personnel. .. . When I told her 
that we desired her to continue, providing she sang on 
the key, what do you think happened? First she was 
offended, then angry, when I quietly but firmly told her 
that I refused to discuss the matter further just at that 
time. . ... Later on, I told her of my intercession with | 
her teacher, prompted entirely by my desire to keep her 
with us, and certainly proof that I had her interest at 
heart. But she was still angry and declared she would 
leave at once. ... There the matter stands. Instead of 
being glad of the opportunity given her to remedy this 
fatal defect, she is offended, angry; she really should be 
grateful for the kind interest manifested in her behalf, in- 
stead of which she does, as I might know (and which 
not being a married man I did not know), what any wo- 
man would do under the circumstances—the unexpected! 

Have you any advice? 


Troublously yours 


{Certainly I have; do nothing. Just wait and see. You 
are perfectly right in your course, and when one does not 


know what to do, it is always safe to do nothing.]} 
* * * 


The pupils of Conrad Wirtz held another of their reg- 
ular monthly recitals a week ago Saturday afternoon, at 
his studio, 2166 Seventh avenue. 

The recital was a very enjoyable one, the pupils playing 
with a great deal of smoothness, ease and freedom. 

In addition to this all the pupils gave exhibitions of 
tecnical work, and the usual short lecture was given, the 
subject being “Why so many students of the piano fail to 
make acceptable players.” The following was the pro- 


gram: 


secretary, Mrs. Robert Hastings, 807 Lexington avenue, 


As gently as possible I told her this, Sunday morning; | through whom the same will receive prompt attention 


from the executive board. 

The first concert occurs February 10. 
look to your laurels!) 

Mrs. J. Williams Macy is the president of the Lyric 
Club. Her address is 327 Amsterdam avenue, near Sev- 
enty-fifth street. 


(Rubinstein Club 


ee. ¢.8 


Miss Lillie Bergh’s musicale, a week ago, at which some 
300 callers dropped in, was participated in by her pupils, 
Mrs. Edgerton Meyer, mezzo soprano; Miss Edith Blake, 


| contralto, and Henry L. Holt, who is an instructor in 


singing, being especially active in Bordentown, N. J., Mc- 
Kenzie Gordon, tenor, also sang; Victor Kiizd6, violinist, 
played, and Miss Alice Blake was the accompanist. This 


| further mention of the musicale reception, mentioned in 


this department last week, serves to complete the rather 
scanty notes before printed. It remains to add that the 
Suami Abhedananda’s address, the purport of which so 
entirely escaped my recollection, was on the philosophy 


| and religious culture of India, he being of the highest 


sect of Brahmins. I noticed on the mantel a recent pho- 
tograph of Marcella Sembrich, with this dedication by 
the great singer: 


TO THE FAMOUS SINGING TEACHER, 
LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH, 
IN KIND REMEMBRANCE OF 
MARCELLA SEMBRICH. 
January, 1808. 


So 6.4 


Edward Bromberg, the well-known and increasingly- 
successful basso cantante, sung with great success at a 
concert given by the Russian Musical Society of New 
York. 


anes Soca Ree See 0-0: a He sang an aria from the opera “The Life for The 
Spanish Dance.........--2-seccsecreeereces Moszkowski | Czar,” by Glinka, and as this beautiful aria (said to have 
Abschied arte, 55 ok i. oc ccss cs cuemes One — been sung for the first time in New York) was heard, it 
at ie “Snow Flakes i oe ome thoroughly aroused the Russian audience, so he had to 
The Trout. SEE T COLEUS army arma fs RF Heller | sing several encores. On January 10 he sang at a con- 
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cert in Tarrytown, N. Y., and was also very enthusias- 
tically received. 

The singer was obliged to contribute several extra num- 
bers, so great was his success. Mr. Bromberg’s voice is one 
of much expression, highly sympathetic, and his diction, 
whether in English, German, French or Russian, in 
which tongues he is equally at home, is always entirely 
accurate and distinct. How few singers are as cos- 
mopolite as Edward Bromberg? 

. 2s 

Miss Lulu A. Potter, the soprano, director of the Garcia 
Club (women’s voices) of Newark, N. J., has, as an- 
nounced here last week, transferred her activities to North 
Carolina, where, at Peace Institute, a school for young 
women, in Raleigh, she instructs her pupils in the vocal 
art. Miss Potter is a most enterprising and vigorous 
young woman, and Tue Musicat Courier wishes her 
success in her new field! 

Henrietta Beebe-Lawton gives a musicale at her studio- 
residence, 226 West Forty-fourth street, this next Friday, 
4 to 7; the cards of Mrs. Russell P. Hoyt, Miss Hoyt 
and Miss Grace E. Hoyt are enclosed. 

The busiest place in the city, musically speaking, is in 
the office of Thomas & Fellows, choir agents and man- 
agers of concert artists, in Carnegie Hall. The entire 
time of both Mr. Thomas and Mr. Fellows is taken up in 
trying to supply the demands for singers, which are com- 
ing in now from the different churches. I happened to 
drop in there on Saturday last, and it was a pleasure to 
see the prompt and business-like way in which the crowd 
of people there was attended to. They are certainly mak- 
ing a good name for themselves by the successful way in 
which they handle all the affairs entrusted to them. 

According to Thomas &Fellows, the demand for church 
choir singers at present is coming from the wealthier 
churches, and these churches, while wanting the best 
voices and being perfectly willing to pay any reasonable 
salary, seem disposed to procure a singer who has a rep- 
utation as an artist; that they must have; the voice seems 
a secondary matter 

Thomas & Fellows are making arrangements to have 
trials of voices for a number of choir positions, held in 
their handsome offices the coming week. This they do 
at the request of the music committees, who in this way 
are not obliged to divulge what or where the position they 
are singing for is 

This is only in line with the intentions of Thomas & 





Fellows to have their dealings confidential, and is meeting 
the hearty approbation of organists and church choir 
committees. They have already most of our leading 
organists as their clients, and we advise and urge organists 
and choir-directors to consult them before making any 
changes in their choirs. 


“Nothing Succeeds Like Success.” 


HIS old adage seems so applicable to the firm of 
Thomas & Fellows that one can almost believe it 
was coined to fit the occasion, and not written many 
years ago. Last fall these two bright, energetic young 
men formed a co-partnership to place. upon a careful and 
systematic basis the managerial business as applied to 
choir work in the city of New York and surrounding 
suburban towns. 

As their experience had taught them in their years of 
choir work, there was no settled or well arranged method 
for either the church committee finding just what they 
have needed, in the place of director, organist or singer, 
and most assuredly the artist seeking for a position was 
all at sea. Frequently have bureaus been opened for a 
registration of the talent in need of positions, but failure 
seems to have followed all such undertakings, because the 
interest of the church committee was not forthcoming 
Six months have revolutionized the entire business, and 
to-day New York can boast of a successful choir agency. 
Messrs. Thomas & Fellows begun their work in an un- 
pretentious manner, with one cheerful room in the attrac- 
tive and convenient Carnegie Building. A small amount 
of judicious advertising with THe Musicat Courter and 
other periodicals, brought to them inquiry from the artist. 
Good talent only being acceptable, whenever a supply 
was sent out to a church, some good results were forth- 
coming. Gradually the list of registration has grown to 
such proportions that it now numbers the leading choir 
soloists of the city. 

To facilitate matters, the director and organists now 
realize that for them the painful task of hearing hundreds 
of singers each year to find four acceptable ones, is a 
thing of the past. The result of all this change of opinion 
has brought success to these worthy young partners. To- 
day they occupy quarters double in proportion to those in 
which they begun their work. Their business is so sys- 
tematized that should they be required to send out on two 
hours’ notice a substitute to any choir within 500 miles, 
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the order would be quietly filled and satisfactorily at the 
same time. 

Churches in the Fast make their changes on the first 
of May, and preparatory to their contemplations, voices 
are tried during the months of January and February. 
Within the past week have been noted in their studio 
and offices artists from Chicago, Minneapolis, Cleveland, 
Boston, Cincinnati and other cities, but there one must 
not stop, for there also have been met the prominent choir 
directors and organists from Newark, Brooklyn, Eliz 
abeth and outlying towns, seeking. these same artists. 

Contracts with some of the most prominent churches of 
New York, Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City have been 
signed for singers, and so the good work goes on 

Naturally this contact with the artist and the director 
has placed within Thomas & Fellows’ grasp what might 
be expected to follow, namely, the opportunity to turn 
engagements for oratorio and concert work to their con- 
stituents, and a personal inspection of their bookings up 
to the end of the season reveals interesting engagements 
for Mme. Sophia Markee, Dr. Ion A. Jackson, Ida Gray 
Scott, Minnie Methot, Dr. Dufft and others. 


Pupils’ Contest at Madame Courtney’s. 


A large number of guests assembled in the spacious 
studio of Mme. Louise Gage Courtney, Saturday evening, 
January 8, in Carnegie Hall, to act as judges in the prelim- 
inary meeting for the first prize contest of her pupils, to 
be held in March. These contests constitute Madame 
Courtney’s own idea, and are intended to determine by 
popular verdict which one of the contestants has made 
most progress in the interval between the preliminary 
meeting and the contest. This is determined by papers 
which are marked by the audience at each meeting, and 
the contestants whose average has increased the most is 
declared victor. Some of those who received the highest 
marks at this meeting were Miss Wainwright, Miss 
Courtney, Miss Mary and Miss Sophie Maconochie, Mrs 
Wm. Reeves, Thomas Hennesey. 

After the contest there was other delightful singing by 
Madame Courtney’s pupils who were not in the contest 
itself; among them, Willet Seaman and Louis C. Evans 
were much applauded. Mr. Seaman contributed as an 
encore a pretty little song, composed and written by 
Madame Courtney, entitled “My Love So Fair.” Alto- 
gether this was an enjoyable and unique entertainment. 





Messrs. R. E. JOHNSTON & COMPANY 


Have the honor to announce that during the season of 1897-98 the following Artists will be under their sole and exclusive managemert. 






GERARDY, "0" 


aso Seidl and Orchestra and the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Sundays, November 28, 1897, to January 16, 1898, inclusive. 


THE SUTRO SISTERS, 
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French Pianist. 
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No Agents or Managers have been authorized to negotiate 


for any of the above Artists, and all commutications 
should be addressed to Messrs. R. E. JOHNSTON & CO., 
33 UNION SQUARE, DECKER BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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Malibran. 


EXTRACTS FROM A YET UNPUBLISHED Work, By M. ARTHUR 

Poucin, Paris, ALREADY PuBLIsSHED IN LE MENE- 

STREL. 

AUGHTER of a Spaniard, born in France, married 
in America, died in England, buried in Belgium. 


D 


Comedian at five years, married at seventeen, famous at | 


twenty, dead at twenty-eight—immortal. 
Beautiful, brilliant, witty without wickedness, but not 


without malice, gay as a ray of sunlight, with frequent | 


shadings of melancholy; heart full of warmth and aban- 





don; good, loving, willing to serve; devoted to the point 


of sacrifice, generous to prodigality, courageous to temer- 
ity, impetuous in all things; loving obstacles for the 
pleasure of overcoming them; ardent for pleasure as for 


| epoch that the family went to 


work; supporting weariness of both with equal stoicism or | 


indifference, and with a will and energy indomitable. 

With all that, a singer sans peer, and a lyric tragedien 
with such remarkable sentiment as to excite both the in- 
stinctive enthusiasm of the masses and the reasoning ad- 
miration of connoisseurs. Pianist, composer, poet, she 
drew and painted with taste; spoke fluently five languages; 
was expert in all feminine work, skilled in sport and out- 
door exercises, and had an originality which imposed it- 
self upon young and old, ignorant and refined. Such was 
Malibran—in part, for the whole could not be expressed. 

Malibran—that is, Marie Felicité Garcia—was born in 
Paris, 3 Rue de Condé, March 24, 1803, six weeks 
after the début of her father, Manuel Garcia, Sr., at the 
Theatre Italien. When three years of age her father took 
her to Italy. At Naples in 1813 occurred her first ap- 
pearance upon the stage, as a child in “Agnese,” by Paér, 
and so strong were the indications of her genius that her 
serious musical studies were commenced immediately. 

Her first studies were made under Herold and Parseron, 
who, having just received their prix de Rome, were in 
Naples in 1814, and naturally on intimate terms with the 
Garcias. Parseron gave her lessons in Solfege, Herold in 
piano, and both were equally astonished at her marvelous 
precocity. On her return to Paris, in 1816, she spoke flu- 
ently French, Italian and Spanish. Two years passed in 
England, a year later on made her equally conversant 
with English. When sixteen her father undertook her 
vocal education. 

Under his instruction and by force of her genius she be- 
came absolute mistress of the organ of song in a com- 
paratively short space of time. But not without effort, 
and not without severe and incessant study ot the most 
tense and concentrated character. Her voice, sonorous, 
brilliant, superb, was not naturally flexible. It was made 
supple and tractable by training. The prodigious com- 
pass she reached was obtained little by little by severe 
and unremitting labor. Force and justness were both 
gained by skillful and constant application. A voice in- 
tractable in itself was reduced to complete submission by 
force of care, patience and trouble, led by an indomitable 
will and an artistic intelligence wholly exceptional. More 
than this she grew to make her changeful moods obedient 
to her will, so that she could do justice to her talent and 
training under the most unfavorable circumstances. 

Much of this power was no doubt due to the power, 
spirit and influence of her remarkable father’s training. 

At sixteen, in London, an accident secured her ap- 
pearance at the King’s Theatre, where Garcia was tenor. 
This début was marked by an example of the independence 
of spirit and musical power which later became world re- 
nowned. It seems that at rehearsal of a duo from Zinga- 
relli’'s “Romeo et Juliette” the other singer refrained 
from ornamentation, fearful that the little Garcia might 
steal her roulades. Little Garcia did worse. Taking the 
singer’s ornaments as a simple cue, after the first singing 
in the evening, she reproduced them in her new brilliant 


| Italian opera, 
Park Theatre of New York; Garcia the count, 


| Turco in Italia,” 
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sation which brought down the thundering applause of 
the audience, and, doubtless, also the ire of the vanquished 
singer. 

It was as Rosina in the 
made her first regular début in 1825. 
| Madame Pasta, one of the great singers of the time, 


} ; 
hastened the circumstance. 


“Barber of Seville” that she 


| arias), and she played the role with success. From the 
| first day the English were captured by the young singer. 
For this first engagement of six weeks she secured £500. 
Her second début was in “I] Crociato,” by Meyerbeer, in 
which she scored a still greater success, and the result 


was an engagement in the provinces for the grand festi- | 


It was after this 
via New York, 


vals with the most renowned artists. 
America, 
Mexico, in the autumn of 1825. 
The “Barber of Seville” was the opera in which the 
headed by Garcia, made his debut in the 
his son, 
The reper- 
“Cene- 
“Tl 


to 


Manuel Figaro, and the little Marie Rosine. 
tory included “Othello,” “La Donna del Lago,” 
rentola,” ‘“Semiramide,’ “Don Juan,” ‘Tancredi,”’ 
ten by Garcia for his daughter. The representations lasted 
some nine months. When the troupe left for Mexico 


Malibran, wife of a French banker of forty-five years of 
age. 
ing and 50,000 francs. 

The marriage was not a success, however. In 
months Madame Malibran, leaving her husband’s home, 
embarked alone at New York for Paris. Later on when 
M. Malibran reached Paris, the two remained strangers, 
and a divorce was later granted to the young wife. 
mystery and misstatement surround the separation and its 


a 


cause. 
handsome Garcia dot is proven false by relatives of the hus- 
band. Cruelty or brutality are equally disproven, 
the enigma is in no way cleared up by the fact that on 
sisters of the man from whom she had flown. Thet sub- 
ject must ever remain in mystery. 

Among the people who befriended her on her return, 
desolate and impoverished, was the Countess of Merlin, 
a music lover who had a famous salon and who has 
written much about the singer. 
in an opera by Rossini, “Torvaldo e Dorliska,” at the 
Theatre Italian, Paris, and was not found to be a brilliant 
success by the critics. Her articulation was found de- 
fective, and nervousness made her sing sharp. But her 
youth, beauty and the remarkable quality of her voice 





and acting prevailed. Fites, who was the severe critic 
of the time, was unsparing of her. The public was much 
more indulgent. The latter more humane, perhaps saw 


physical causes. At any rate, after another effort, 
encouraging than the first, she fell seriously ill. A bene- 








fit, given at the Opéra for Galli, was the occasion of her 
reappearance, completely restored, in the role of Semir- 
amide with Miss Smithson and Sontag. In this reappear- 
ance she conquered Fate and put her foot upon the first 
round of the ladder of fame which was thereafter hers 
to climb. She made a triumphant r’entrée in the Theatre 
Italien, where she received 75,000 frs. for the season. 
The remarkable progress of her taste was among the 
qualities that made Fetis at this time prophesy for her 
the career she was to have. Almost daily he could see the 
transition from the crude to the sure, the real, the high, in 
taste and style. “She has ceased the ambition to do much 
and strove instead to do well, the surest sign that she 
shall one day be without a rival.” Naturalness and flexi- 
bility were her dominating qualities. From Semiramide 





tones, crowning the tour de force by a superb improvi- | 


The illness of | 


In two days she was obliged | 
to committ all the recitatives (for she already knew the | 


“Romeo et Juliette,” and two operas writ- | 


the daughter of eighteen years was left behind, as Madame | 
| 
The father, strangely enough, gave them his bless- | 


few | 


Doubt, | 
The charge of business failure and swallowing of the | 
and | 


her return to Paris Malibran sought a home with the | 


She appeared in public | 


through the temporary clouding of a great genius by | 
less | 





and Desdemona she passed to Rosina, actually creating 
the latter by the peculiar insight and the suitability of her 
personal charms to the part. Soon she was able to take 
| the roles of the most famous singers without fear of dis- 
paragement. She was then but twenty years. 
“Tancredi,” “Fidelio,” “Norma,” ‘“Puritani,” “The 
| Barber,” “Cinderella,” “l’Elisir d’Amore,” “Don Juan” 
and “Romeo” were in turn added to her repertory and 
proved but the means of exposing her marvelously grow- 
ing powers of lyric expression. 

It was at this time that the Countess of Sparre, daughter of 
an old friend of the Garcias, Naldi by name, came upon the 
| scene as friend and protector of the beautiful young song 
stress. She left the Malibran home and went to live with 
the Countess. It seems that her brother Manuel at this 
time sang Figaro to her Rosina at the Italien. Fetis says 
of her at this juncture, “Voice the most beautiful of quality, 
the most equal, high, pure; intonation, the most perfect, 
expression the most true, style the most elevated, and a 
invention of fioritures are some 
the means of seduction of this marvelous vocalist. Two 
years more of study and reflection and Madame Malibran 
will have arrived at the highest point of perfection one can 
and in expression dramatic.” 





grand richness in the of 


attain in vocal art 

After creating, to the wildest applause, 
(then and playing to a 
14,000 francs, 


by Halévy 
benefit of 


Clari, 
a young composer), 
Malibran left 


hers 


Paris for London, where she 
found the public all “Otello,” “Semiramide,” 
“Romeo et Juliette” and “La Gazza Ladra,” with Sontag 
for company. The two entered thenceforward into a sort 
of rivalry which not 
results personally, but by which the representations gained 
each trying on every occasion to surpass 


in 


was always free from unpleasant 


| tremendously, 
| the other as models of perfection. 

A story is told of her here that on one occasion, 

spirit of force patriotism put an inferior English singer on 


when a 


the program to the eclipsing of Malibran, she revenged 
| herself by seating herself at the piano when encored, 
| and there singing song after song in all languages, even 
in English, till the audience in a sort of delirium prevented 
the continuance of the performance. 

On her return to the Theatre Italien at Paris, an old 
| receipt, dated 14th November, 1829, shows that she re 


Later on 1,250 francs 
It was shortly 


ceived 1,000 francs a representation 
Brussels was her next triumphant entry 


| after her first appearance as Rosina that she met th 
great violinist De Beriot on friendly terms, having previ 

ously met him casually in Paris. Later she went to 
Paris, establishing herself in a home, Rue de Provence, and 
Garcia, returning about the same time, a brilliant per 
formance of “Othello” was given the father and daughter 
reconciled, in the cast. Further successes in Paris and 
still further in London, where no houses could hold her 


audiences, and then preoccupations for the divorce pro 
| ceedings, 

The generosity of Malibran 
attested to by hosts of witnesses. 
and readiness to serve 
strong and enduring in her remarkable character 
side with this, found 
little jealousies which were but human in artist and wo 


But they were of short duration and without malice 


which were six years in coming to a close 


all through her career 
Sympathy, 
and cherish were 


tenderness 


| grief or distress 
by 
the 


Side 


too, are sundry evidences of 


man. 
or baneful intention. 

It goes without saying that a young and beautiful wo 
man, alone and in public life, has her portion of ‘“‘adora- 
tion,” true and false, from the male sex. These chivalrous 
personages hesitated at no manner of procedure which 
seemed to them irresistible Bank in England 
seemed to be considered an argument conclusive on more 
than many an occasion. One while playing 
“Othello” in London with the singer Donzelli, 
paper package tumbled out of an immense bouquet that 
fell at her fee* Donzelli, stooping, was about to hand it 


notes 
evening, 


a small 
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to his companion when the hall, as one person, cried to 
have the contents read, which Malibran ordered to be done, 
her keen intuition and experience teaching her with what 
she had to do. “Bank of England, £1,000 sterling, please 
pay to bearer,” read the singer. Before the astonishment 
and laughter of the audience had subsided, Malibran 
quickly added, “To be paid to the poor of the city of 
London, fallen by mistake into our hands.” 

On another occasion an appeal coming to Lablache, 
then a member of the troupe, in behalf of an indigent 
compatriot, the former raised a subscription among the 
members of the company, 

soon as she had the opportunity to do so, Malibran 

hastened to Lablache with 250 additional francs. “I did 
not wish to appear ostentatious before the others,” she 
said, “or to wound them, but I wish to add this.” With 
great difficulty it was conveyed to the poor fellow, who 
had already embarked for his home and country. 

Always proud of being born in France and declaring 
herself French, letters written from England to friends 
in France testified how much she felt the events of 1830. 
Later on this exuberant loyalty and patriotism are still 
more strongly expressed. No actress of the time was 
so immensely popular or created such frantic applause 
either in France or England. Finding herself once in 
company with a certain Madame Lalande, whom, on first 
sight, she judged rather severely, on realizing her just 
talents later on she gave to her the role of Semiramide to 
sing, taking herself Arsace, in which it must be said she 
achieved no less success. She played also in a benefit 
for this artist, and seemed desirous of effacing, by every 
means in her power, the injustice she had once felt. 

Lafayette was a strong friend and admirer of Malibran. 
A sensation was caused once in the playing of ‘“Tancredi.” 
by a salute being offered to the celebrated soldier before 
the commencement of the role. In addition to her work 
for the theatre, Malibran added incessant singing in so- 
ciety, being sought on every side. And she plunged into 
pleasure as though there were nothing else in her life. 
Often she sang, danced and played till 5 in the morn- 
ing, after the opera, and her rides on horseback through 
the day were broken only by rehearsal. She was a pas- 
sionate horsewoman. She seemed not to feel the effects 
of a creation till two days after, the day following being 
generally passed in a state of nervous exaltation. When 
it seemed impossible that she should fill both social and 
artistic engagements the same evening, she said: “I shall 
sing at the opera because it is my duty, and I will sing 
after in your salon because it is my pleasure.” 

At that time the salon was in vogue, and in more than 
one the best music of the day was heard by the very élite 
of the capital. Malibran’s headstrong caprices in search 
of incessant excitement told tremendously upon a health 
never robust, and this, more than once, was the dismay of 
her director. To please him again will and force were 
whipped and goaded, and all cost the frail life just so 
much of its existence. 

With all that she kept her marvelous voice intact and in 
tune. A critic remarked of her: “God has given to Mali- 
bran a certificate with the signature of his creation. No 
one can counterfeit it. Her voice is like a landscape cov- 
ered with flowers of all sentiments, tender, proud, calm, 
noble, sweet and bitter, with all the luxury of colors, 
all the perfumes and all the pleasures possible in the con- 
templation of the most varied assemblage of flowers. And 
then she sings when she is silent. Her eyes, her fingers, 
her hair, her form, her movements are all music. Her 
accents are super-spiritual.” 


all giving an equal sum. As 


Toward the end of the year 1832 her health became 
seriously compromised, and a voyage into Italy was de- 
cided upon. Her success in that country, and conse- 
quent detention in it, and her early tragic death made of 
this departure an adieu wholly unintentional on her part, 
as the chief delight of her life always was her singing in 
Paris and her enthusiastic receptions there. 

In Italy the success of Malibran was cyclonic. As- 
tonishment at the novelty of her methods soon gave place 








to artistic satisfaction. Rome, Naples, Milan, Venice, 
Lucques, Florence fought in gold for her possession. 
Charmed with “Sonnambula,” she went expressly to 
London to sing it in English. She introduced Balfe and 
Challard to the English, and Pacini and Vaccay, Persiani 
and Coccia to the Italians; plied meanwhile between Bel- 
gium and Germany, enchanting always her audiences, 
and herself inspired by success. Proud and excited by 
her triumphs, she forgot duties to herself; gave herself 
freely at every side to pleasure, to duty, to charity, to art, 
to sport; always courageous, laborious, conscientious, de- 
voted, she seemed drunk with life these latter days. 

It was while on a tournée in Italy with De Beriot and 
Lablache that she read in the newspapers the news of her 
father’s death in Paris. Her letters on the subject testify 
the poignant grief of an affectionate daughter, not of a 
woman who had been abused by a father, as. some ac- 
counts would have us believe. 

The impatience to see and hear the great Malibran was 
so great in Italy as to give rise to the most droll and | 
piquant incidents. 
the two ambassadors of Russia and Austria were obliged 
to share the fourth of a very poor place between them. 
This, although the prices had been tripled for the oc- 
casion. 





It appears that at one representation 


At San Carlo she was apprised that the King of Naples | 


was to be present at the performance of “The Barber.” 
Knowing that it was the tradition of the place to await 
the applause of the monarch before demonstration, the 
sensitive creature was filled with nervous fear. Habit- 
uated as she was to applause, to come upon the stage with- 
out it would have been to paralyze all her effort. Her 
best work was -in response to the inspiration of the en- 


thusiasm of the crowd. Brave in all things, she went to 


the King herself, represented to him her fears and the | 
necessity of being petted in order to succeed. He natur- | 
ally promised his aid in the matter. But not quite assured, | 


| Was. 








however, seeing “him enter his loge that evening she at- | 


tracted his attention from the wings, and in her own in- | 


imitable manner made the pantomime of supplication and 
of applause. The King comprehending rose in his box 
to greet her entry and gave signal for the most frantic 
applause. She played as never before that night. It ap- 
pears that her anxiety was not without foundation, how- 
ever, as the King was at the time deeply interested in an- 
other prima donna. Poor Malibran tormented herself the 
more that she had, owing to her excessive activity and 
usage of force, become extremely thin, while the favorite 
in question was most admirably rounded. Proof of her 
triumph was the fact that she was made frequently to re- 
turn to Naples and had always the same frenetic recep- 
tions. 

At one time in Italy Malibran was singing “Romeo et 
Juliette,” by Zingarelli; “Romeo et Juliette,” by Vaccaj, 
and “Capuletti i Montecchi,” by Bellini, the same sub- 
jects in three different treatments. 

At a concert in which De Beriot and Malibran were to 
appear together, something occurred to displease the two 
artists and they refused to appear at the last minute, leav- 





After a sing- 
er was found a difficulty still remained, to find the violin- 
ist. By the merest hazard a young man of twenty-two 
was unearthed, who, it seems, had been attempting sui- 


ing company and audience in severe straits. 


cide as an end to discouragements. With difficulty he was 
induced to appear in place of the expected Belgian. A 
most discriminating audience was present, all the aris- 
tocracy, princes and grand dukes and—Malibran and 
De Beriot among the rest. Disappointed, the audience was 
in no favorable humor to receive a novice. But the 
youngster had scarcely put his bow to the instrument 
when his triumph was established. Frissons shook the 
audience before he was done and the first to applaud the 
marvelous newcomer was De Beriot himself. The young 
violinist was Ole Bull! 

Later on, in writing to his wife (a Frenchwoman), Ole 
Bull expresses his grief at the death of Malibran, of which 
he had just heard. 

“It does not seem possible, a soul so warm, so endowed, 
so intense. Such fire! such expression! How I wept on 
seeing her as Desdemona! It is not possible she is dead.” 

When called to England to give “Sonnambula,” in Eng- 
lish, Bellini, as yet unknown to her, was there to receive 
her. It seems that the poor composer had been sorely af- 
flicted by the translation of his work, and by the manner 
in which it was given by the English. In writing to Italy 
in regard to it he said that it was not till Malibran arrived 
and sung it that he recognized his Amina. He relates 
how that, all unmindful of conventionality, and even of 
modesty, he cheered and clapped his hands with all his 
might. Shocked by this audacity the crowd was not long 
in discovering who the demonstrative individual was, and 
then they changed their tactics and féted him as never 
before he had been féted. He was called upon the stage 
and cheered and encored till he scarcely knew where he 
In the midst of it all, this most ravishing creature 
in transport of joy threw her arms about his neck, crying 
in the words of the opera, “Ah, m’ abbraccia!”’ without 
another word while both wept. 

After the success in “Sonnambula” Malibran sang a 
curious opera by Balfe, “The Devil’s Bridge,” 
rhapsody of popular songs, and which she made a great 
success; also “Les Etudiants d’Iena,” by Chellard, an 
| impresario; French grand prix de Rome, who had written 
a “Macbeth” on a libretto by Rouget de Lisle, and who 
died later on while maitre de chapelle of the Grand Duc 
of Weimar. 

Malibran received £2,000 sterling for the two months 
of May and June to play three times a week. But she 
had difficulties with the manager, which were the source 
of a voluminous correspondence, intelligently conducted 
by the charming singer herself. By her wonderful inter- 
pretation and singing of the sacred oratorios, Malibran 
became doubly dear to the English. She became the 
grand attraction of the sacred concerts. 

Passing into Italy she paused to rest in Paris, and there 
heard Giulia Grisi (then in her first glory) sing for the 
first time Minetta, in the “Gazza Ladra,” which had been 
one of her own principal triumphs. 

On her return to Italy she had the misfortune to at- 
tempt to aid in the success of two or three mediocre 
operas, also to fall into an unfortunate habit formed by the 
singers, her predecessors, in Naples, of uniting the various 
“Romeo and Juliette” subjects in a sort of composite 
work of the “best parts” of each. “Norma,” however, was 
now for the first time added to her repertory, and she 
sung it at San Carlo. Her success in it was colossal. She 
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was engaged for forty representations at 2,000 francs each 
—a sum fabulous in those days. It was at this visit to 
Italy that Malibran first sang at Milan, where she had 
long been expected. In “Norma,” “Sonnambula” and 
“Otello” were her principal roles, and the enthusiasm is 
described as indescribable. Her presence in Italy had 
completely changed the order of things musical. She was 
frequently solicited at twenty cities at one time, and the 
activity of her life was something prodigious. The con- 
tracts ran so closely together that frequently she had 
scarcely time to make the distances between the several 
towns. She did not seem to feel it, however, and in the 
midst of all flew off to London to sing in a concert given 
by her brother Manuel. Then back to Italy, laughing, 
dancing, singing all the way, and all the time de Beriot 
accompanied her always, and in letters describes the 
frantic demonstrations always in store for this marvelous 
and gifted creature. 

Search had to be commenced for operas written especi- 
ally for her. Auber and Meyerbeer were both approached, 
also Bellini and Donizetti. The grand singer, Duprez, 
made his appearance at this time, and he and Porto were 
included in the scheme of role making. Among the 
articles of a contract which Bellini presented to certain 
administrators was this that his music was not to be given 
on a féte day—a disaster worse than the cholera for a 
musical effect.” “Beatrice,” “Nina,” and “Les Puritains” 
were talked of as resurrections and rearrangements, but 
thing definite was accomplished by reason of money 
tangles and misunderstandings on both sides. In playing 
opera bouffe of Rossi she begged that composer to write 
something expressly for her, and his “Amelia,” given at 
San Carlo, was the result. A caprice of the great singer, 
however, was among causes which militated against the 
success of this opera, on which so many hopes had been 
built. 

(To be continued.) 


Jessie Shay at the Athletic Club. 


Miss Jessie Shay, the clever, graceful young pianist, 
will play to-morrow (January 20) at the Knickerbocker 
Athletic Club. 


Rudolph Aronson’s ‘‘ Teresita’’ Waltz. 


Daly’s, Wallack’s, the Empire, the Garrick, the Fifth 
Avenue, the Lyceum and the Bijou Theatre orchestras 
have added to their repertories Rudolph Aronson’s *‘ Ter- 
esita Waltz” (dedicated to Teresa Carrefio) and the ** Lady 
Graceful Dance.” 


Feilding Roselle’s Further Success. 


Here is a recent notice of Miss Roselle’s work in ‘‘ The 
Messiah” in Washington: 

Miss Roselle, as the contralto soloist, was a positive de- 
light. Her stage presence and carriage command admi- 
ration and respect at the start, and her repose and ease in 
singing only add to the good impression. Her voice is a 
pleasant contralto, even and very satisfying in every re- 
spect. She quite divided honors with Mr. Bushnell, and 
received a positive ovation after her singing of ‘‘ He Shall 
Feed His Flock.” This number was beautiful in the ex- 
treme. One can hardly praise Miss Roselle too much for 
her style, delicacy and evenness of tone. 

At the last Manuscript concert the contralto sang ex- 


quisitely three songs of Mary Knight Wood, and was re- | 


called three times. She will sing ata large and fashiona- 


ble reception at Mrs. John S. Barnes’ on January 24 and at | 
the Press Club dinner at the Astoria on February 14. Miss | 
| delegate at your earliest convenience. 


Roselle is as busy and successful as she deserves. 
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TEMPORARY COMMITTEE, 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
MUSICAL CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


To President and Secretary and Members : 
FROM 


Mrs. Theodore Sutro, Riverside 
Drive, New York. 

Mrs Chandler Starr, Rockford, 11! 

Mrs. Russell R. Dorr, St. Paul, Minn 

Miss F. Marion Ralston, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Mrs. Charles Virgil, Elmhurst, L. I 

Miss Rosalie Ba'mer Smith, St 
Louis, Mo. 


President, 


First Vice-President, 
Second Vice-President, 
Secretary and Treasnrer, 


Assistant Secretary, 
Recording Secretary, 


Asst. Recording Secretary, 

Auditor of Accounts, 

Chairman Ways aud Means 
Committee, 

President of Board, 


Mrs. Clara A. Korn, New York 
{| Mrs. F. S. Wardwell, Danbury, 
‘ Conn. 
Mrs. Theodore Thomas, Chicago, Il. 
{ Mrs. Benj. Ramsdell, New York. | 
| Mrs. James Pederson, New York, 
| Miss Amy Fay, New York. 
| Miss Ada B. Douglass, Newark, N. J] 
(Mrs. William S. Warren, 437 Elm 
| street, Chicago. 
4 Mrs. Chandler Starr, Rockford, lll 
| Miss F. Marion Ralston, St. Louis, 
Mo 


Additional Board Members, 


Entertainment Committee, 


Lapies—The Temporary Committee of the National 
Federation of Women’s Musical Clubs announces the 
meetings for the permanent organization of this Associa- 
tion on Tuesday and Wednesday, January 25 and 26, st | 
Steirfway Hall, Chicago, Il. 

Your club is earnestly invited to send a delegate. All 
clubs having a department devoted to music are eligible. | 

Each delegate may give a concise report of her club’s 
work. 

The benefits of this Federation are many. A spirit of 
comradeship will be established thereby, and great oppor- 
tunities afforded by the annual meetings for the personal 
acquaintance of prominent musical club workers 

Courses of study of all musical subjects may be planned, 
and a Musical Bureau may be established. Thus the of- 
ficers of the organization may correspond immediately | 
with the great artists, or with agents, thereby obtaining 
better terms by engaging these artists for several clubs 
than is possible under the present isolated conditions. 

Yearly programs may be arranged according to plans 
deemed most desirable, and women’s new compositions 
will receive better attention. 

Through the secretaries, arrangements may be made to 
exchange “Year Books,” programs, &c., among clubs be- 
longing to the Federation; and exchanges of musical 
works, including choruses, chamber music and orches- 
tral music can be effected, thereby reducing the expense 
of purchasing large quantities of new music. 

It is hoped that the annual meetings will gradually be- | 
come marked events as musical festivals, upon which oc- 
casions the greatest artists of the musical world will par- 


ticipate 

Lastly and most important of all, it is confidently ex- 
pected that the standard of musical composition and pro- 
duction among the clubs will be raised as a result of 
of thought through corespondence and 


interchange 
meetings. 

Will you send one or more names of members of your 
club eligible to office in the National Federation of 
Women’s Musical Clubs, stating place for which she is 
best fitted, and also your choice for President for the 
first year? 

We should like to have the name and address of your 


Mrs. Marie Merrick, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
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The expense of this first meeting will be the railroad 
fare of the delegate who will represent your club, the sma!! 
annual dues and possibly a hotel bill for two days in Chi- 
cago. 

In case your club cannot send a delegate, yet wishes to 
join the Federation and receive its benefits, kindly send 
a short report of your club’s work to the secretary that 
it may be read, and also signify your willingness to join 

The favor of an early reply is solicited. We respect- 
fully ask that you will send an answer at the close of your 
next club meeting, after this circular letter shall have been 
read to your members. We should like it, if possible, 
not later than January 1, 1808. 

F. Marion RALSTON, 
3431 Lucas avenue, St. Louis, Mo., 
Corresponding Secretary 
FLORENCE CLINTON SuTRO, 
320 West 102d street, Riverside Drive, New York, 
President 


Corinne Moore-Lawson. 

This artist will probably go to Londen next season, being 
in receipt of a flattering offer from a leading London 
house. The present season is a very busy one with her. 
She is doing a great deal of work in the West, whence she 
will return in time to sing in ‘*‘ The Creation” with Frank 
Damrosch’'s Oratorio Society at Bridgeport, Conn., on the 
20th inst. Before leaving New York again she will give 


| two song recitals at the Astoria early in February. 


Mrs. Lawson's recent recitals were given at Chicago, 
December 13, January 13 and 14; Minneapolis, December 
14; Jamestown, N.Y., January 11, and Cincinnati, Jan- 
uary 17. 

After the Astoria recitals she will appear in Springfield, 
Mass., February 11; St. February 17; Cleveland, 
February 19 and 21: Boston, Mass., Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington in March 
Silberfeld Children With New York Philharmonic Club. 

At the second subscription concert of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Club, Eugene Weiner, director, given in the 
Plainfield, N. J., Casinoon Tuesday evening, January 11, 
the Misses Mamie and Bessie Silberfeld, pianists, gifted 
child pupils (eight and 
Professor Semnacher, played with immense success. 


Louis, 


twelve years respectively) of 


Here 
are some press notices received by these young people: 


Of course everyone was looking forward to the appear- 
ance of the young pianist, Mamie Silberfeld, a child eight 
years of age, and when the little ‘“‘tot” appeared in her 
short dress and mounted the piano stool, it gave one the 
feeling she might fall off, but such feeling passed away 
when the little hands struck the keys with the touch of a 
master as she played the Bach fugue and the overture to 
** William Tell,” closing with a difficult rondo by Professor 
Semnacher, her teacher. 

The double encore that followed was responded to by a 
four hand selection by the two sisters. In the second part 
of the program Miss Bessie confirmed the excellent work 
done at the first concert of the club.—Plainfield Courier- 
News, January 12, 1898 

Miss Bessie Silberfeld, the child pianist, who made such 
a favorable impression at the former concert, appeared 
again and repeated her former success. Her younger sis- 
ter, Miss Mamie Silberfeld, eight years of age, also per- 
formed to the admiration of the audience. 

The younger child gave three piano solos, Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor, Bach; ‘‘Romanze” from ‘* William 
Tell,” Rossini, and ‘‘ Progress Rondo,” Semnacher, and as 
an encore ‘‘ Rondo Scherzo,” duet, played with her sister, 
by the same composer. Her performance was quite re- 
markable, considering her age, as that of her sister, who 
gave with excellent execution ‘‘ Hark! Hark! the Lark,” 
Schubert-Liszt; ‘‘ The Maiden’s Wish,” Chopin-Liszt, and 
an encore, ‘‘ The Agitated Ocean,” by Pacher.—Plainfield 
Daily Press, January 12, 1898. 








**Mme. Beumer confirmed the 
impression of her artistic powers 
gained at her previous appearance ; 
namely, that she is a brilliant and 
accomplished coloratura singer.” — 
New Yorh Tribune, Nov, 10, 1897. 


The Great Belgian Soprano 


YNA BEUMER 


EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION OF 


The HERLOF CONCERT BUREAU, 11 East 22d Street, NEW YORK. 





‘‘Mme. Beumer is undoubtedly 
a well schooled and experienced 
singer, and she was heartily ap- 
plauded and recalled."—New York 
Herald, Nov. 10, 1897. 
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THE VIENNA OFFICE of TJhe Musical Courier, 


ENDORSED BY SEIDL. 





New York ORCHESTRAL SITUATION. 


e208 some years THE MusicaL COURIER, ac 

customed to base its opinions on facts as 
they exist—not ideals—has consistently drawn at- 
tention to the retrograde condition of orchestral af- 
fairs in New York. It has emphatically dwelt on 
the shamefully rough, go-as-you-please work of the 
Philharmonic Society, the elected standard of me:- 
ropolitan orchestral music. It has pointed out with 


unyielding finger the debasement of this standard | 


by performances given without proper rehears:! 


| and marked in their spirit by the depressing odor of 


decay. It has continued to do this in the teeth of 
the daily press, which kept hugging its Philhar- 
monic ideal all along, discovering at each perform- 
ance a strength, a symmetry and a beauty undreamt 
of—well, even by its owr conductor. 

For Seidl himself has spoken at last. If he had 
not a sense of humor when he came to this country 
he must have developed one through reading the 
criticisms of the New York daily papers, which con- 
tinually lauded the admirably rehearsed perform- 
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interpretation of poetic beauties in works to which 
neither he nor his men had been able to give any 
thought whatever. 

The invitation to Hamburg has proved the key to 
Mr. Seidl’s frank admission. 
urday last he speaks as follows: 


“The appreciation for what is best in music seems to be | 


growing beautifully less year after year. Nor is it possible 
to give good music as it should be given. I have been 
working hard for nearly a dozen years now trying to get 
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Mr. Thomas and Boston puts at the disposal of Herr 
Paur. 

“These organizations, being subsidized, can rehearse a 
program as often as they please before performing it in 
public. Hence the results, which are indisputably finer 
and more artistic than those of our local orchestras, which 
rehearse once or twice at the best. 

“T’m very tired of it all, for such a state of affairs makes 
you feel at times as if you were a mechanic, not an artist. 
So that if I do go to Hamburg it is not a question of 
money, you see, but of art, pure and simple.. Fourteen 
of the best years of my life have been devoted to raising 
the standard of music in this city. But of true artistic 
atmosphere there is none, and I am no longer as san- 
guine as I was some years ago.” 


There we have it, the plain truth. Mr. Seidl, dei- 
fied, glorified, worshipped by the daily press and a 
fossilized community of subscribers as the prophet 
of orchestral dignity and progress, has all the while 
been feeling himself no better than “a mechanic.” 
Tue Musica Courter defined accurately all along 
the demoralized atmosphere which Mr. Seidl 
breathed and the miserable perfunctoriness of his 
labors. But who saw things in the light of abso- 
lute truth beyond THe Musica Courter and— 
Seid! himself. 

Now this undoubtedly fine artist, forced into the 
position of the artisan, must, with the saving grace 
of humor, have hugely enjoyed the identification all 
these years by the daily press of that finish in de- 
tail, that effective contrast obtained by close dy- 
namic study, that faithful revealment of the inner- 
most beauties of a work, that poetry, passion and 
stress, of which he himself naturally saw nothing. 
Having pitchforked on a new symphonic work aftct 
one or two rehearsals at the best, and gasped 
through the performance lest his men might even 
fail to come in at the death, Mr. Seidl, on facing 


In the Herald of Sat- | 


| the daily press next morning, must have felt weird- 
ly uncertain as to his own identity. Like the little 
woman in the fairy tale with her petticoat cut short, 
the poor Philharmonic conductor, scanning the rec- 
ord of his own noble achievements, must often have 
caught his breath with, “Lawk-a-mercy on me, this 
surely can’t be I.” 

Mr. Seidl has been victimized, as he will finally 
be driven from New York, on the score of “no re- 
hearsals.” Things are growing no better here; they 
Public taste is immeasurably 





are growing worse. 
on the decline, helped vigorously to its degenera- 


| tion by the state of things at the Metropolitan Op- 


| era, where the “star” singer system pushes out of all 


consideration the perfection of ensemble in either 


| chorus or orchestra. So long as the “star” be pre- 


| pared to sing a role it makes no matter that or- 


chestra, subordinates or chorus be thrust into the 


| ensemble without even one full rehearsal—their 
work will have been voted simply a muddy back- 
ground not worth the notice from the start. The 
hideous insult to the unities upheld by Maurice 
reached its of affront 


Grau has now apex 


in the operatic performances at present be- 
Walter 


young man, a good musician, though a poor 





ing given by Damrosch. Here is a 
| conductor, selling his artistic soul for a doubt- 


| ful measure of shekels. He has been coddled into 


| daring by a public, foolish, inane, inartistic, and he 
has thrown all idea of musical integrity completely 
| overboard in the effort to control a half-dozen en- 
terprises. ‘‘No rehearsal” is the Damrosch watch- 
| word more surely by far than ever it has been passed 
| in this country from the lips of any conductor of 
| honorable ambition. To what source can a semi- 
educated public turn for guidance? The perman- 


ent orchestra? The opera? Not in New York. 
First-rate orchestral music we get episodically from 
3oston and Chicago. _First-rate opera from no- 
where. No work in the metropolis of America 
bearing the home label is other than a painful par- 
ody on its professed design. 

The New York orchestras, so-called, refuse to 


submit to any reduction of the terms imposed by 


the Musical Union. The framing of laws by this 
same Musical Union spells a defeat of its own pur- 
pose in the end, since it has set forth on a steady 
campaign to destroy the object by which it pro- 
poses to live. The payment demanded by Musical 
Union members precludes the possibility of suffi- 
cient rehearsals—hence of decent performances, and 
hence in the end of music itself, since a public will 
wake up some day and refuse to interest itself or 
support effete, moribund organizations. The Mu- 
sical Union has set itself a neat problem—it pro- 
poses arbitrarily to live by music without letting 
music live. 

The frankly expressed views of Mr. Seidl should 
help to rouse a supine public. He has without sp2- 
cific intention, but no less convincing justice, shelled 
a sham fortress too long upheld by a community 


through ignorance or bigotry, or both. 


N our editorial in this issue, which deals with the 
Seidl-Philharmonic situation we face in black 
and white not alone the present state of orches- 
tral decadence in New York, but its direct conse- 
quence in the miseducation and debasement of the 
musical taste of the people. 
If a public has been trained to the toleration, not 
to say appreciation, of distorted musical perform- 
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ances where may its judgment be supposed to lie 
in the matter of just and symmetrical ones? How 
can a people incapable of detecting imperfection 
realize perfection should they meet it? From 
whence may the people of the metropolis who be- 
lieve themselves devoted to music, but who have 
never yet heard a true and finished presentment of 
the works of Beethoven, Schumann, Wagner, Be-- 
lioz, Tschaikowsky or the others draw authority to 
pass opinion on any modern work of character? 
Has precedent established taste, the tact to distin- 
guish the value of a man’s concept or his treat- 
ment of it? Is it not daring for a perverted com- 
munity to lay hands on any work of novelty, pull- 
ing its structure to pieces, where no man’s structure 
has ever been woven correctly to their ears? They 
could not tell it had not been. They would not 
know if it had. Their power of appreciation has 
been developed through a jumble of color, rhythms 
and interpretative abuse—they are to all true in- 
tents and purposes stone deaf to pure, good music, 
but they do not know it. 

We have had Strauss’ “Zarathustra” in New 
York by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, a work 
whose composer has set two continents talking. It 
was superbly presented by the Boston band. Who 
could tell that it was? The people who liked and 
approved the performances of the Philharmonic? 
No doubt these same took it well to pieces. That 
community which has thriven on formless disarray 
would bring its oblique vision to scan a fresh can 
vas and imagine their gaze was focussed straight. 
If they could find order in disorder why not disor- 
der in order? If they could hear Beethoven butch- 
ered and assume themselves assimilating the class- 
ics, why not assume the last modern speech of Rich- 
ard Strauss the mouthing of a madman, and its or- 
chestral voice the morbid uterances of madder mad- 
men still? 

Why not? How not? “In this city,” says Mr. 
Seidl, “the time is out of joint.” Yea, in truth, that 
it is, for its musical mind has been thrown sadly, 
sorrowfully out of joint by reckless art cruelty. 


VISITING ORCHESTRAS. 
| T is lamentable in regard to the recent remarks 
of Mr. Seidl that New York is really dependent 
on its orchestral music to visiting organizations, as 
it has no genuine permanent orchestra. The Phil- 
harmonic is a band of mummies that even the ef- 
forts of Seidl cannot galvanize into a semblance of 
life, and the so-called New York Symphony Or- 
chestra is a mere shell. Sousa’s Band shows more 
disciplirie in its playing than either of these so- 
called orchestras. To be sure Mrs. Thurber has a 
permanent orchestra scheme, but it is yet a secret. 
So it has come to pass that the visits of the Boston 
Symphony and the Chicago Symphony orchestr -s 
are hailed by music lovers as genuinely delightful 
events. Without them New York could not make 
good its claim to being a musical city. For years 
the Boston orchestra has given us all that is new, 
vital and finished in orchestral music. And now 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, with Theodore 
Thomas at its head, is announced to pay us a visit 
in six weeks. 

The ability of Mr. Thomas as a maker: of pro- 
grams—he has not his equal in the country—and 
his eclectic taste, all promise much enjoyment and 
profit for the music lover. It is two years since 
Mr. Thomas last visited us, and since then his or- 
chestra has been strengthened besides being ar- 
duously rehearsed, for its conductor is a stern dis- 
ciplinarian. No one has preserved the classical tra- 
dition as has Mr. Thomas, and the brilliancy and 
power of his band is remarkable. So we might as 
well submit gracefully to our visitors and yield to 
them the palm of superiority in the matter of music 
making. It might also be a good thing if the-mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic Society and of the so-called 





Symphony Society attended the concerts of the or- 
ganizations from Chicago and Boston. Not only 
would they learn much, but they might also hear 
much to ponder. 


FRANZ RUMMEL. 


| 


N artist whose growth has been without haste | 


and without rest, as Goethe says, is always to 
be counted on. Franz Rummel has returned to us 
at the maturity of his powers; his impetuosity not 
subdued, but controlled; his keen interpretative fac- 
ulties undermined, and his technical ability of the 
highest order. Rummel is one of the most satis- 
factory piano artists alive. A born eclectic, his pro- 
grams are more extensive than the late Von Bu- 
low’s, and to this catholicity of taste there is allied 
a penetrating judgment and an enthusiasm that are 
rarely united in one person. And a personality has 
Rummel, rugged, forceful and musical. 

And now the years of study have brought repose, 
mellowness, finesse and grace. Rummel plays Cho- 
pin, as well as Bach, Tschaikowsky, with the same 
loving care as Beethoven. 

He can make Czerny’s much-abused Toccata 1n 
C all color, and that most banal of Chopin noc- 
turnes, the one in D flat, give up some new message. 
He returns to us a masterly pianist, and while all 
the rough places are smoothed out his play is as 
free from conventionality or mere tonal prettiness 

He is a dramatic, as well as an intellectual, 
He really reads Beethoven, and as a Schu- 
mann player he stands alone. What he has done 
with Brahms we do not know. He formerly deliv- 
ered the F minor sonata with great eloquence and 
meaning, and we hope to hear him in some of the 
later music of the Hamburg master. But then you 
are always sure of Rummel, whether he plays Scar- 
latti or Sgambati; Bach or Balakireff. His recitals 
at Chickering Hall next month will be notable 
events in a busy and crowded musical season. 


as ever. 
artist. 


A FACILE OPERA CONVERSION. 

HREE years ago Walter Damrosch inaugu- 
T rated in New York a series of German opera 
performances, having for its object the fitting, well- 
balanced presentment of the Wagner music-drama. 
The attitude adopted by Mr. Damrosch was as new 
to the metropolis as it was by every canon of art 
essential. It meant a duly proportioned cast, ca- 
pable of giving a just, symmetric performance, in 
which no one singer’s role took on a fraction of in- 
terest beyond that contained in the composer’s de- 
sign. It threw overboard emphatically and effect- 
ively the system of the “star” singer, which was 
overrunning the country under the Italian and 
French opera management of Maurice Grau and 
perverting simultaneously the public taste. 

Mr. Damrosch constituted himself the pivot 
around which was henceforth to revolve all that is 
consistent, truly beautiful and progressive in op- 
eratic art. To him there was to be but one great 
solo number—that was the opera itself. Every sing- 
er represented no more than a component factor of 
a whole, of value in the combination, of no 
special significance apart. All this was very ad- 
mirable and acceptable, and dramatic truth, in suf- 
ficiently becoming vocal dress, seemed launched for 
good and all on a fairly prosperous sea. But who 
was the mariner that he should defy temptation? 

The Maurice Grau opera failed, and with the 
gilt-edged path of the “star” prima donna in view 
Mr. Damrosch forgot his ideals and conceived an 
olla podrida scheme which he has carried into ef- 
fect. He would still have German opera, of course. 
He would have the “star,” too—he would have 
French and Italian. opera—he would stick the Ger- 
man into the Italian cast and the French into the 
German; he would have Lucia sing Brinnhilde 
and Siegfried des Grieux; he would persuade him- 
self and try to persuade the public that he was still 
pursuing art for art’s sake; he would vote his Wag- 
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nerian principles a limitation and become more 
catholic, that was all; he would have opera in ail 
shapes—he would have money—he would have 
everything. 

He has the opera in all shapes sure enough. He 
has taken on new articles of faith with fervor. Mr. 
Damrosch now believes, first and most firmly, in 
the element which brings the biggest money re- 
turns, art or no art, and has come round by facile 
conversion to the apotheosis of the “star.” 

The American public wants the “star” system be- 
yond doubt, and is perfectly frank with itself on the 
subject. It would, however, like Mr. Damrosch to 
be equally frank with himself in the case—come out 
boldly in his new uniform and declare the practical 
truth that he has abandoned ideals, and is now de- 
voted to the “star” system, too. There is no virtue 
in rising up to revile ourselves for our corrupt pred- 
ilections. So long as Mr. Damrosch abandoned his 
scheme of educating us to better things there is no 
earthly good in breaking our public back with sar- 
casm. We love the “star,” and if there be one 
blessed virtue in Mr. Damrosch’s turncoat tactics 
it lies in the fact that when he picked out one for us 
he picked a good one. 

Melba is the first singer, pure and simple, in the 
world to-day. Her voice is unrivaled, her vocaliza- 
tion absolutely perfect. She may be far from the 
greatest artist. On the musicianly score she falls 
to pieces beside a woman like Sembrich, who with 
a lesser voice can create effects undreamt of by the 
Australian prima donna. But Melba dazzles and 
delights, even by the mere mechanical use of an in- 
strument of extraordinary beauty and flexibility. 
She is unique, and we could not help starring her 
if we tried. To listen to Melba’s spontaneous gush 
of melody is a luxuriant joy, and, given so flawless 
a natural gift, we must not be too captious on the 
score of artistry. If justification might be found 
for Mr. Damrosch’s startling conversion to “‘star- 
dom” Melba would constitute the most effective 
plea possible in the case. 

Not a popular idol, however, nor all the specious 
reasoning devised by musical politics can clothe Mr. 
Damrosch with consistency or artistic honor. He 
has slaughtered confidence by his multiple under- 
takings, with their conflicting purpose and unce-- 
tain complexion. In dismissing him and his op- 
era scheme for the time being we have only to be 
thankful, however, that the leading star which beck- 
oned him in his secession from old-time true music- 
drama faith was none other than Melba. 


CARRE AT THE COMIQUE. 


L AST Wednesday Albert Carré, manager of the 

Théatres Vaudeville and Gymnase, was ap- 
pointed director of the opera in succession to th« 
late M. Carvalho. M. Carré is young, popular, ar 
expert manager and a sound, critical musician. Hi: 
appointment as manager of the Paris Opéra Co 
mique does not mean a new field for him. — For six 
years he managed musical productions for the Cer- 
cle at Aix les Bains. Colonne was under his di- 
rection, so were Alvarez, of the Opéra; Lucien Fu- 
gere, of the Opéra Comique; Maurel, Engel, Bel- 
homme, of the Opéra Comique; Melba, Leclerc, 
Merguillier, Madame Devries, of the Opéra, and 
Ambal and Verheyden. Carré was evidently the 
favorite from the start. 

There were more than thirty candidates, among 
them being Victor Capoul, of the National Conser- 
vatory, of this city; M. Gunsberg, of Monte Carlo, 
and M. Débruyere, of the Gaité. A choice of 
names was first made by the director of the Beaux 
Arts, M. Henri Roujon, who in turn submitted 
these to the Minister of Public Instruction, M. 
Rambaud, for a final selection. 

We believe that selection a good one. 
Capoul gave the Parisians a sensation by turning 
up ten days after Carvalho’s death and applying for 
the position. When it was decided against him he 
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promptly took a steamer back 
now on the “Champagne.” His enterprise smacked 
of the Yankee in Parisian eyes, and he was given a 
warm reception both on his arrival and departure. 
He will probably resume his old position at the Na- 
tional Conservatory. 


OUR MUSIC CRITICS. 

LSEWHERE may be found lively representa- 
tions of some of the music critics of New York 
city. There is Krehbiel, of the Tribune, with mag- 
isterial curls and an elaborately suppressed twinkle 
in his eye; Henderson, of the Times, with his severe 
profile, Greek and New Jersey happily blended; 
Martinez, of the World, whiskers, bland and jew- 
eled eyes; Hillary Bell, of the Press, known to the 
dramatic and musical world as handsome Billary 
Hell; E. I. Stevenson, of the /ndependent and Har- 
per’s Weekly, like his namesake a stylist, a musical 
humanist; Reginald De Koven, who, prestidigita- 
tor-like, carries tunes up his sleeve, yet finds 
tempo to write for the Journal; soldierly August 
Spanuth belongs to the Staats-Zeitung and also 
plays the piano like a virtuoso, and last but most 
certainly not least, the redoubtable Henry T. Finck, 
of the Evening Post, who loves Brahms and thinks 
Wagner a pretty good composer. The face of the 
Herald critic does not appear, for the reason that it 
is Cerebus like, three heads on one body. Mr. 
White, Mr. Gustave Kobbé and Mr. Guard all look 
after the music of Gotham, but could no more risk 
appearing duly ticketed in their official capacity 
than they could write what they really think in the 

columns of Uncle Jimmie Bennett’s sheet. 

Uncle James likes the game of Aunt Sally so weil 
that no sooner a journalistic head appears above 
his horizon than he swishes his awfu scimetar and 
the unlucky one is decapitated. 

Such is life on a great metropolitan daily! 

Mrs. Frances Bowman is the music critic of the 
Sun, and only out of consideration to her male con- 
temporaries do we refrain from putting her picture 
among them. They are all good-looking and in- 


eclipse if the face of a pretty woman was hung in 
sheer contiguity. May you live long and prosper, 
lady and gentlemen! 


$250 WORTH OF MICROBES. 

A NEW YORK singing teacher has just been 

sued by his landlord for a sum of $43, one 
month’s studio rent. The landlord, who claims 
the existence of a year’s contract for $525, dating 
from October 1, states that the tenant moved out in 
the latter part of November, and refused to pay the 
rental for December. The defendant on taking the 
stand put in a counter claim of $250 against the 
plaintiff. The Sun of January 12 reports the de- 
fendant’s examination: 
oe hat is your claim for?” asked Justice John B. Mc- 

ean. 

“For damages I sustained in his house,” the professor 
answered. “The rooms were being altered and repaired 
when I moved my studio there. I had a number of young 
ladies who took singing lessons from me, and, of course, 
it was necessary that I should be able to sing and have a 
good tone and compass to my voice. 

“Well, sir, my voice was ruined for a time as a result 
of the dust scattered about by the workingmen. The mu- 
sic microbe got into my throat, lodged on my vocal cords 
and produced inflammation.” 

“What kind of a microbe did you say?” asked Justice 
McKean. 

“It's the singer’s microbe that attacks the vocal cords,” 
the professor answered. 

“I never heard of such a thing,” commented the justice. 
“This is an age of wonderful discoveries.” 

“This microbe came in this instance from dust particles 
mixed with lime. My vocal cords became turgid and 
swollen, and 1 was unable to teach my pupils for some 
time.” 

He produced a bill of $50 for medical treatment for a 
sore throat. The physician certified that he had attended 
the professor for inflammation of the tonsils. 

The professor said he suffered other inconveniences 
which made up the claim of $250, and he called to the wit- 
ness chair Miss — , one of his pupils, who testified that 
when she was going to the professor’s studio for singing 
lessons her skirt was caught in a nail projecting from the 
stairs and her dress was badly torn. 


Now, God only knows that the wizard who made 














to New York, and is fame by counting a thousand backward in five min- 


utes might be put to the end of his tether to count 
the number of singers with microbes in their throats 
inaday. The singers with microbes grow with the 
rank luxuriance of Kerry potatoes with the “eyes” 
in them. But it is not every singer who can find 
out that his microbes may be worth $250 to him 
and an escape from a ten months’ lease into the 
Any doctor can swear to the invisible 
microbes. He has only to look down singers’ 
throats to see their ravages. But who can swear to 
aggressive causes which brought them there, and 
which may be made worth anything from 5 cents to 
$5 a microbe, as in a suit like the present? 

It is not everybody who can summon to his plea 
the patent fact of a pile of dirt and lime, or the more 
persuasively tangible one of an impertinent nail at- 
taching a woman’s petticoat. The testimony of the 
nail is eloquent. It might have been pulled out early 
in the lease, but that sympathetic pupil would not 
see thrown away so hard and direct a piece of evi- 
dence encountered on the voyage to her teacher’s 
microbic nest. 

Dust, lime and nails should at least effect a com- 
Decision was reserved. 


bargain. 


promise. 


a DAMROSCH is now known as the 
Seidl of the City of Brotherly Love. There 
are Seidls and Seidls, you know! 


A HUNDRED years hence some Ignatius Don- 
nelly will arise and discover the man who 
wrote the Wagner music dramas. 


HY doesn’t some ambitious French composer 
with a thirst for notoriety write a Dreyfus 
march? Of course we mean a funeral march; any 
other sort would precipitate a war. 
seater PUGNO, the pianist, scored a triumph 
in Chicago last Friday and Saturday with the 
Thomas orchestra and Jean Gérardy, the ‘cellist, 


telligent gentlemen, but they would suffer a deadly | had similar success with the same organization at 


Milwaukee. These artists are among the greatest 
we have had in this country. 


F dion es received by us from the concert di- 

rection of Hermann Wolff, Berlin, are to the 
effect that the contemplated spring tour of Arthur 
Nikisch and the Berlin Philharmonic orchestra in 
this country has been postponed to the spring of 
1899. Nikisch and the orchestra will play again in 
Paris in response to a great popular demand, and 
thereafter will visit Italy, where a tour is being ar- 
ranged. 


T HERE is a conflict between the Hamburg ca- 

blegrams of the New York Herald and the let- 
ters of our Mr. Floersheim from Berlin in reference 
to the appointment of Henry Pierson as the suc- 
cessor of the late Pollini in the management of the 
opera at Hamburg. Mr. Floersheim states that 
Mr. Pierson refused the offer, while the Herald says 
that he, as impresario, has offered the post of con- 
ductor to Anton Seidl. 


= 


T HIS was in the Evening Sun last week: “It is a 
great pity that the people of this town cannot 


_ be persuaded to take foreign musicians visiting us in 


search of cash less seriously. It would be good for 
everybody concerned.” 

We wish to take all musical artists, foreign or 
American, seriously, as befits the dignity of per- 
sons pursuing a dignified and noble art. But 
if they will not take themselves seriously, even if 
they do take our money, why, then, we must per- 
force criticise them as they deserve. The musical 
artist, foreign or native, deserves pay for his or her 
work; we repeat “pay,” but not a small fortune 





every time he or she opens his or her throat. There 
is but one God, and Megillah is his prophet. Those 
who have legs may run and read this screed. 


QO VER 5,000 applications have been received by 

the Twentieth Century CluL. of Boston, for 
attendance at the “free” organ concerts, to be given 
in that city under the auspices of that club. The at- 
tendance at the last Guilmant organ recital was 
slim, and Boston organist can make no money with 
recitals, although money is just as necessary to Bos- 
ton organists as to Boston drummers, and yet the 
love for organ music (for nothing) seems to border 
How musical we 


on the sensational in Boston. 


are! 


heer we admire the fifth symphony of Dvor- 

ak and believe it a meritorious, interesting 
work, yet we fain would be satisfied with hearing 
it once during a season. Mr. Paur announces it 
for to-morrow evening at the concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and its performance will 
prove an interesting object lesson for those who 
heard the symphony at the first Philharmonic con- 
cert. Yet we should have liked to listen to the 
same composer’s D minor symphony, a much great- 
er and more naive composition than the one in E 
minor. 


oy HE Sun says that Calvé gets $100 a night in 

Paris for singing Sapho. She will sing it 
with the same vocal cords she usese in Paris when 
she sings it here in New York, but hcre she will get 
$1,600 a night. We wonder how much commis- 
sion Maurice Grau gets out of this $1,600 every 
time Calvé sings, for he certainly should get some 
commission for securing her at such a price. She 
might have charged $2,000 a night, which we 
should pay, considering that Paris pays as much 4s 
$100, for we are, at least, more than twenty times 
more musical than Paris. Where, for instance, is 
there in Paris anything like the Damrosch opera 
aggregation? 


Miss Augustin’s Piano Recitals. 

Miss Helena Augustin announces two piano recitals at 
the studio of James Lawrence Breese, 5 West Sixteenth 
street. The first takes place this (Wednesday) afternoon 
at 4 o'clock, when Miss Augustin will be assisted by Emilio 
De Gogorza, baritone; the Richard Arnold Quartet and 
Miss Lydia Eustis, soprano. Miss Augustin will play the 
fugue from Bach’s Chromatic Fantaisie and a gigue of 
Bach, the Chopin etudes, op. 25, Nos. 1 and 6, Schumann’s 
‘* Traumeswirren,” the Chopin F minor Fantaisie and, in 
conclusion, the Schumann Quintet with the Richard Arnold 
Quartet. The second concert will take place on February 
9. This first is Miss Augustin’s professional début, and 
promises to be a great success 

Dr. Hanchett’s Lecture Recitals. 

Dr. Henry G. Hanchett has returned from his trip to Nor- 
folk, Va., where he gave three piano recitals before the 
Norfolk College for Young Ladies, and it is evident that he 
came away with flying colors. The Pudlic Ledger de- 
clares that, ‘* To say that the recitals were thoroughly en- 
joyed by those in attendance is but faintly expressing the 
pleasure afforded them.” The Norfolk Virginian says 
that ‘‘ It were impossible for a layman to give an adequate 
idea of these recitals. They are simply musical treats of 
great value to the student, and a real pleasure to all lovers 
of perfect harmony. * * * At night before another 
largeaudience the second recital was given * .* * concluding 
witha masterly performance of Liszt's Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody in C sharp.” The Landmark puts it: ‘‘ He can 
and does give unlimited pleasure to his hearers. Of course 
it is always well to say of classic music that ‘it’s simply 
grand,’ and, of course, this is what was said after Dr. 
Hanchett’s performances; but it was on this occasion at 
least, the sentiment of the entire audience truthfully 
spoken. To the student and to the professor, to the lay- 
man and to the musician, the recitals were indeed musical 
feasts. To say which was the most finished performance 
would be impossible, but it is truth to say that Dr. Han- 
chett was equally at home in his rendition of all selec- 
tions.” 

Dr. Hanchett is now filling dates for a tour extending as 
far south as Mississippi, and beginning about March 10. 
Previous to that date he has about twenty dates booked in 
New York city and vicinity. 
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To-day what is there in the air 
That makes December seem sweet May? 
THEOPHILE MARZIALS. 


LL I have tosay on the subject of Seidl and 
Hamburg is this: If New York lets slip such a 

man, a genius among conductors, why then New 
York is even more musically idiotic than I think it 
is. You may criticise Seidl’s Beethoven and Brahms, 
but he is the biggest musical personality on this side 
of the water, and in Wagner and Liszt, why there’s 
simply no end to him. It is sheer insanity for Seidl 
to talk of leaving America. His work is cut out for 
him here. Hamburg be damned ! 

* : . 

Of idle dreaminess I have noslender stock in these 
days, false spring days that lap old winter’s still 
menacing head. It is too early tocry out in fine, 
careless rapture with the poet, ‘‘God is with the 
world to-day.” Snow still locks the violets, and the 
opera season is just begun. 

A foregleam of the fever that drives man to laziness 
and bock beer is in my blood to-day. ‘*Come, loafe, 
and invite my soul,” as dear old Walt Whitman says 
in that epic of selfhood, ‘‘ The Leaves of Grass.”" Do 
you know tere is much that is symphonic about the 
work of the bard of Camden; much, when read aloud 
with the true Whitman lilt, gives one the impression 
of long-sounding. mysterious chords; chords that 
have the saline grandeur of the sea in their gloom- 
ing tones, 1 am always irresistibly attracted in 
verse by the musica! quality; hence a fierce succes- 
sion of worships of Poe, Swinburn, Tennyson, then 
by a leap across the channel, mental and otherwise, 
Gautier, Heine and the gray, sad, faltering music of 
Baudelaire and Verlaine. 

Yet none of men, 
Baudelaire, who wrote eloquently of Wagner, was 
musical. Heinrich Heine loved music as much as 
Gautier despised it; he knew Chopin and Liszt, but 
he never in verse sounded the praises of the art or 
caught its spirit so marvelously as that English poet 
whose work is considered the reverse of melodic. 


these with the exception of 


I mean, of course, Robert Browning. 
You remember ‘Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha” 
and that wonderful rehabilitation of Venetian spirit 
‘‘A Toccata of Galuppis.” It was Browning who 
declared that Schumann was our music maker now, 
and if he had written of contemporary music he 
would have declared the same of Wagner, for he 
was an ardent admirer of the composer of ‘‘ Tristan.” 
I have been dreaming of old Italy and old France 
and I feel that it is affected to write as if one cared 
more for a sonata of Scarlatti’s than the spirit in 
Tschaikowsky, but just now I would give all I pos- 
sess to know the melody with which the ‘‘ Pied Piper 
of Hamelin” lured the rats and children from out 
the Brunswickian city on the Weser: 
And ere he blew three notes, such sweet, 
Soft notes as yet musician's cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air 
‘* Now what in the name of all the Zei¢motiven, in- 
vented by Wagner, were those three notes? Idle 
speculation floating on the lazy stream of thought, 
you say. To me it is a very vital question. Why 
did music in antique times always perform miracles ? 
Why were walls blown down by trumpet blast? 
Ah me! golden were the ages when the pipes quelled 
strife and happy man herded his flocks in Arcady! 
You remember how charmingly Austin Dobson 
phrases it in his rondeau ‘‘ With Pipe and Flute”: 
With pipe and flute the rustic Pan 
Of old made music sweet for man: 


And wonder hushed the warbling bird, 
And closer drew the calm-eyed herd— 


Ah! would—ah! would, a little span, 
Some air of Arcady could fan 

This age of ours, too seldom stirred 
With pipe and flute! 


But now for gold we plot and plan; 

And from Beersheba unto Dan 
Apollo's self might pass unheard, 
Or find the nightjar’s note preferred. 

Not so it fared when time began 

With pipe and flute! 


Good art pays. 


‘* News from Nowhere” I am compelled to use it. 


interfusion of the arts, the literary 


gone, and with it its sincerity. We now 
one art masquerading in the garments of another, 


Bernhardt’s walk as a ‘‘ musical slink.” 


cacophonous waddle. 


solute music come, in all this jargon? 
more than one case where divers ingenious gentle- 
men have combined the arts in musical panoramas 
or the like, and it is fashionable to dub your sym- 
phonic work by high sounding literary titles. The 
symphonic poem is bestriding the musical world ; it 
has become a veritable Colossus of Rhodes, and 
Hector Berlioz, Franz Liszt. Camille Saint-Saéns 
and Richard Strauss are the four against whom an 
indictment might be found by the purists. 
Wherefore this wheezing agony of the contrafa- 
gotte? Hist! it is the ‘‘paregoric” motif in my new 
‘‘Fantasy d’Orchestre” entitled ‘‘From the Cradle to 
the Crematory,” op. 671. Be silent, and you will 
hear the ‘‘Spanking Motiff’—oh, tender idyll of 
childhood !—announced by the tympani, one oboe 
and a soupcon of triangle. 


* 
oa * 


Being of an eclectic nature I am almost tempted 
to make, to deliberately manufacture, a composite 
piano concerto that will please lovers of music from 


Pach to Brahms, from Brahms to Finck. Here 
would be my recipe: 
First movement: I would start in with a short 


prelude, unaccompanied—the Bach-like prelude to 
the G minor piano concerto of Saint-Saéns; then the 
orchestra would, by a cunning modulation, melt 
from G minor to C minor, and announce with trum- 
pets, horns and fosaune the theme of the C minor 
piano concerto of Beethoven—the third, a noble, 
heroic theme. It is to be played mezzo voce, witha 
mysterious pedal point for tympani, tuned C and G 
—lovely open fifths. The hearer will by this time 
be tuned up to a high pitch of excitement. It would 
be a regular musical lottery, a melodic grab bag. 

Now for the surprise. After the orchestra has 
played the clever notes of the Beethoven theme, the 
pianist echoes it at once on the piano, but an Irish 
echo, for he plays it fortissimo, and immediately 
follows by the passage work from the first movement 
of the F minor concerto of Chopin; this goes on until 
the working out section is reached, which is bor- 
rowed, cadenza and all, from the Schumann concerto 
—a climax is reached and the movement ends as 
does the first part of Grieg. The second movement 
begins with French horn, the theme from the slow 
movement of the Tschaikowsky fifth symphony, and 
then is heard the D flat major melody in the Henselt 
concerto, second movement; the recitative is taken 
from the larghetto of the F minor concerto of Chopin, 
and the movement ends with the Tausig octaves, as 
at the end of the E minor concerto of Chopin. The 
last movement should be a mixture of Chopin, Hiller, 
Schumann and Brahms. Or you may introduce a 
scherzo, @ /a Saint-Saéns, with a dash of Liszt and 
Litolff dazu, but I fancy three movements of the 
above recipe for a musical nightmare will suffice. 

- - * 

Anatole France, the shrewd Gallican critic, says: 
‘‘ The good critic is the one who tells the adventures 





The rolling river slowlier ran. 


of his mind among masterpieces. There is no more 





But this is a practical age, though verse, marble, 
canvas and music never fetched such high prices. 
Another hateful word that last, but 
the millenium having disappointed us so often, and 
William Morris’ happy land being confined to his 


I faintly remember to have read or heard some- 
where that sincerity in music is lost, for with the 
music, the 
musical literature, the poems in tone and the sym- 
phonic landscapes, the integrity of individual art is 
listen to 


We gaze upon harmonic canvases, palpitate before 
melcdies in marble, and someone actually describes 
Then, to 
pursue the metaphor, Fanny Davenport’s must be a 


Now where does music, good, old-fashioned, ab- 
I know of 
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| objective criticism than objective art, and all those 

who flatter themselves that they are putting any- 
thing other than themselves in their work are dupes 
of the most fallacious illusion.” A brave saying. A 
critic who is not ashamed to confess the weakness of 
| all criticism that is not based on personality. A 
critic who does not believe in the boasting of objec- 
tive shams behind which the tooting horn of egotism 
| sounds raucous and harsh. 


. 
* * 


Edgar Poe said in his ‘‘ Marginalia” if a man were 
to put on paper his true thoughts, the paper would 
actually sizzle—or an idea to that effect. 

If a critic, a music critic, would or could only 
write the truth and nothing but the plain unvarnished 
truth of the adventures of his mind among the 
masterpieces, what a crackling of thorns there would 
be! And what awful disclosures if that same Sir 
Critic would or could tell the truth about the minor 
pieces of music. Some do, some have done, and lo! 
a mighty wrath consumes the populace and the cry 
of ‘‘ butcher” is hurled into the unfortunate 
teeth. 

Hence the comparative want of sincerity about 
music in this little town of ours. 


scribe's 


> 
. * 


If the weather is wintry or stormy, please omit 
reading above remarks about a prematurely early 
spring. 
last week whilst reading a MSS. 
Thompson. I only knew that the thermometer was 
high in the bulb, though icicles hung by the wall. 


They were made during a warm afternoon 
poem by Vance 


* 
* * 


‘*Even in our boasted fiction, observes a writer 
in the London Daily News, we have no one to match 
Dickens and Thackeray and George Eliot and the 
Brontés in their ‘representative quality.’ 

‘*George Meredith is not to be claimed by either 
side. He stands apart as something not entering 
into classification. He takes his age as he finds it, 
as he would have taken any other in which his lot 
Human nature is enough for him, and he 
But the 
newer men, living or dead, the Stevensons, Hardys, 
Doyles, Barries, Gissings Hopes; the newer 
women, from Mrs. Ward to John Oliver Hobbes, are 
They have no representative 


was Cast. 
has no particular aversions and no hopes. 


and 


simply good writers. 
quality. Good literature is enough for them, as that 
and human nature are enough for Mr. Meredith. 
Mr. Kipling is of the more heroic mould, and by vir- 
tue of a certain insight into men, as forces ranged 
for conflict, he is one of those that posterity will 
hardly find it safe to neglect. He sees the potentiali- 
ties of that common man who is also the coming 
man as none other sees them in our day. He is as 
some student of manners of the Roman Empire, 
whose way of life had thrown him among the Goths 
and the Huns.” 

Good heavens! where are Call 
Morelli ? 


Haine and Carrie 
> . * 

Speaking of musical criticism here is Brunetiére’s 
definition of criticism in general: 

** Criticism is not a commerce in eulogies, nor an 
assault with epigrams, nor a possible means of satis- 
fying, by expressing them, our individual tastes and 
humors, but a mutual effort, and if I may be allowed 
the expression, a collaboration of critic with author, 
for the purpose of certainty aud truth.” 


* 
” * 


George Bernard Shaw evidently believes in Christ- 
mas. Here are a few of his choice thoughts on the 
somewhat banal subject 

‘‘Il am sorry to have to introduce the subject of 
Christmas in these articles. It is an indecent sub- 
ject; a cruel, gluttonous subject; a drunken, dis- 
a wasteful, disastrous subject; a 


wicked, cadging, lying, filthy, blasphemous and 


orderly subject; 





demoralizing subject. Christmas is forced on a 
reluctant and disgusted nation by the shopkeep- 
ers and the own merits it would 
wither and shrivel in the fiery breath of universal 
hatred; and anyone who looked back to it would 
be turned into a pillar of greasy sausages." 

Shaw is only George Meredith translated into 


journalese. é 
. * 


press; on its 


H. G. Wells is recasting the ‘‘ War of the Worlds,” 
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and very considerable alteration will be made before 
it appears in book form. In addition to extensive 
rewriting four new chapters will be added, includ- 
ing an account of the Martians in their encampment. 
The book will be published this month. 


* 
* * 


Not since Jules Verne’s ‘‘Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea” has there been such a re- 
markable wonder book as ‘‘ The War of the Worlds.” 
I read it in the Cosmopolitan. 1 read it in the Journal. 
But Jules Verne never wrote with the brilliancy of 
Mr. Wells. His narrative style is almost the best 
since Defoe. I wrote reviews of his ‘‘Time Ma- 
chine,” ‘‘ Wonderful Visitor” and ‘‘Island of Dr. 
Moreau,” but ‘‘ The War of the Worlds” is the most 
exciting of all. A feeble attempt at imitation of this 
story is being made in the ZAvening Journa/—and 
when you see it in the Journal it’s infernal. 


7 
* * 


I caught this in the Saturday Review: 

‘* Handel was by far a greater man than Bach—he 
appears to me indeed the greatest man who has yet 
lived; but though he achieves miracles in his musi- 
cian, his music was to him only one of many modes 
of using the irresistible creative instinct and energy 
within him.” 

Mr. Runciman wrote that. I wonder where he 
thinks Jesus Christ or Dick Croker come in? 


* 
* * 


This was in the Evening Sun: 

‘Queer clerical ways are not the monopoly of our 
clergymen. In order to raise money with which to 
make a pecuniary present to the Rev. Mr. Haweis, 
the author of ‘‘Music and Words,” on the completion 
of thirty years’ ministry at St. James’, Marylebone, 
London, a fancy dress (real ice) skating féte arid 
carnival is to be held. Now, if that sort of thing 
were to happen in New York, London would say, 
‘How characteristic!’”’ 

The Reverend Heehaw Haweis wrote ‘‘Music and 
Morals,” and it is the most immoral book I ever 
read. 

* . » 

The Reverend Father Finck, of the Evening Toast, 
printed the following last Saturday. Probably the 
fact that Wallie Damrosch was in town excited the 
dear Padre: 

Wonders will never cease! Brahms’ last piano 
pieces converted a well-known American Wagnerite 
to Brahmsism, whereas Brahms’ two leading apostles 
—Dr. Hanslick and Billroth—did not admire them! 
Hanslick confesses that in these five volumes of piano 
pieces (op. 116 to 119) ‘‘the bold flight of fantasy is 
arrested and the living sap of melody dried up.” As 
for Billroth, he wrote in one of his letters, which has 
been added to the fourth edition : 

‘‘ Brahms again wrote this summer (1893) a dozen 
piano pieces: I know not whence this passion has 
come upon him all at once. With the exception of 
the rhapsody in G minor, I like him less in this genre 
than in any other. He lacks variety in this newly 
chosen form, and is usually too heavy, not suffi- 
ciently piquant. Chopin and Schumann knew better 
how to do that sort of thing. Beethoven's Bagatelles 
I donot like, either, and of Schubert’s pieces of the 
kind only a few. Brahms ought to stick to the grand 
style.” 

Dr. Hanslick adds that in conversation as well as 
in letters to him Billroth repeatedly referred to the 
‘*senile character” of Brahms’ later productions, 
and he agrees with Billroth. Yet our discerning 
American Brahmsites could be seen not long ago 
with their eyes in fine frenzy rolling over these 
‘*senile productions” as if they had been master- 





pieces of genius. Alas for the rarity of taste and 
sincerity !” 
Yes, alas for the rarity of taste! 


* 
* +. 


Old Doc. Billroth didn’t know, simply didn’t know, 
that’s all. I could quote a volume of timid Wagner- 
ites who followed the master as far as ‘ Meister- 
singer ” and then funked at ‘‘ Tristan.” Why even 
crazy Nietzsche, who wrote extravagantly of Wagner, 
was scared off by ‘‘ Parsifal.” So the Billroth argu- 
ment doesn’t amount to much, especially to people 
with ears for unexpected and rare harmonies, ex- 
quisite moods and delicate workmanship. Why, 
God bless your soul, Harry, the Beethoven Baga- 
telles are indeed heavy, for he is never a miniature 
painter, and Brahms often is. 


* 
* * 


En revenant de Pétersbourg 4 Paris, un Russe ce 
distinction, M. Rakowski, eut l’imprudence d’accepter 
une petite partie que lui proposaient d’aimables com- 
pagnon’s de voyage—des bonneteurs naturellement, 
qui s’empressérent de lui fausser compagnie 4 Com- 
piégne, aprés avoir fortement, soulagé son porte- 
feuille. 

L’excellent Russe avait marché de quarante mille. 
Un peu salée, cette marche de Rakowski! Les 
premiers tziganes venus l’exécuteraient 4 meilleur 
compte. 


* 
* * 


This I found in Zown Topics. It is quite pious and 
Roman Catholics may appreciate its piety: 

A young lady enters Notre Dame when a service 
is being held. She kneels on a grie-dieu and when 
the verger passes the bag she puts in 1 fr. 

Verger demands 2 frs. 

‘Why 2 frs.?” 

‘‘ This service is for the churching of women.” 

‘* But I’m not married.” 

‘Whew! ! ! 5 frs. then.” 


- 
* - 


‘The Parisian fad for contemporary Italian litera- 
ture, which began with d’Annunzio two years ago, 
seems, if anything, to be on the increase. A French 
translation of Matilde Serao’s masterly story, por- 
traying the evils of the Italian Government lotteries, 
‘Il Paese di Cuccagna,’ has recently been published, 
and evokes warm praise from Bourget, who pro- 
nounces it ‘the most powerful and most charac- 
teristic romance of that admirable artist," whom he 
regards as having ‘one of the most complete tem- 
peraments for a novelist that exists not onlyin Italy, 
but in the two worlds.’” 

At last a remarkable woman is getting her due. 
Have you read her ‘‘Fantasy?” It is a masterpiece 
—unpleasant, powerful, yet a masterpiece. The 
hysterical petticoated crew of English women fade 
beside this strong souled artist, Matilde Serao! 


The daily newspapers with their rubbish about 
Dr. Schenk’s discovery of facts for bachelors, their 
gabble about the religious degenerates of the Sal- 
vation Army, with its gutter-pope, General Booth; 
their sickening gossip of child-wives and the Dreyfus 
case are very discouraging to the idealist, the man 
or woman who is lily-souled? Cheer up boys and 
girls, the world is not such a bad place after all. 
Put aside your Schopenhauer, read ‘‘ Nietzsche” for 
an hour. His crazy optimism, at least, is not de- 
pressing. I’m rather tired of poets of pessimism 
and passion. We know the blue sky is an illusion, 
yet it 7s blue to the eye of hope, and as we all can’t 
be rich and geniuses, why not make the best of it 
and believe that this is the bravest world ever 





created. When I write sentences like the above I 
am reminded of the small boy who always whistled 
in the dark so as to keep up his courage. 


x 
* * 


“Sintram” has been set to tones by George 
Templeton Strong. Will some kind person with a 
good memory tell me if La Motte Fouque’s ‘‘ Undine” 
was ever treated as a subject for symphonic poem ? 


© 
7 a 


I met Max Hirsch the other day on Broadway, and 
considering the strain of Sunday night concerts, he 
looks quite active. He is writing the story of his 
life, under the title of ‘‘ The Amateur Impresario; 
or, Three to One in the Box Office.” It is to be 
dedicated to Henry Shadd, Esa. 

Mr. Hirsch is considering seriously the question of 
souvenirs for Sunday night concerts. Ask him to 
show you the one he keeps under a glass case. It 
beats Cremoninis famous Ciacolatina / 


* 
* om 


Maurice Barrymore says that absinthe is the pare- 
goric of second childhood! It also makes the heart 
grow fonder. 


Eleanore Meredith. 

Mme. Eleanore Meredith has been engaged to appear 
with the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra on January 27, 
and will also be heard in Wheeling, W. Va.,in ‘‘ The 
Creation” early in February. 


‘‘ The Redemption "’ in Binghamton. 

A pre-Lenten festival performance of ‘* The Redemption ' 
will be given in Binghamton, N. Y., on February 18, by 
the Choral Club of that city, assisted by Miss Kathrin 
Hilke, soprano; Mary Louise Clary, contralto; Wm. H. 
Rieger, tenor, and Carl E. Dufft, basso. 


William C. Carl En Route. 


Mr. Carl will inaugurate two organs this week, one in 
London, Ont., and the other in Carlisle, Pa. Next week, 
besides a recital in Princeton, N. J., he will play with 
M. Léon Jancey at Sherry’s a work recently dedicated 
to him by Charles Marie Widor. The week following will 
be a tour in Ohio, and thence South. 

At the ‘‘ Old First” church, New York, where Mr. Carl is 
choir master and organist, a two manual organ has just 
been erected in the chapel. This instrument will be used 
for the mid-week services of the church, and is the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Remick, who have also presented the 
church with hymn books and decorated the chapel. 

Mr. Carl inaugurated the organ last Wednesday evening, 
assisted by Miss Sara Anderson, mezzo-soprano, and the 
choir of the ‘Old First,” before a large audience. An 
nteresting program was given, selected largely from the 
hymn book, so as to combine the two gifts (hymn book 
and organ) in celebration of the event. 

Following is the program: 

PRELUDE. 


IN. 5s-cnd nae Odea as hosp es Frescobaldi (1587) 
Doxology and invocation. 
The Presentation in the Temple............ Eccard (1598) 
Scripture lesson. 
Let Thy Care, O Lord, Be Around Me...... Handel (1685) 


Sung by Miss Sara Anderson. 
Tue GrowTH oF Worsnir Music. 
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Si LR IE AE TA PD Pe 
Fantasia, Filii et Filiz Thirteenth century carrol 


a ee pee ore Palestrina 
YESTERDAY, 1585-1827 
Prelude to Actus Tragicus.......... ve vevewdaseete Bach 
ON 555 bod Sou pbids neees Hes 00.0 660% German choral 
I ns es ach ae neoe's osoge ss écemvonese¥ip es Talis 
Wesson, sateriag TEPGES.. 2... 0... ccs adieces Haydn 
ET Pe tee eT Beethoven 
PRESENT DAY, 1813-1898 
ETE TN cS cases ccsccbscvsciccsevesvesce Barnby 
Jerusalem the Golden (Transcription by Sparks)... .Dykes 
ND . 4. iW ceikncnes cvconsarbheemaienes Monk 
ae cise ob abe ee Vadine Caen ss <4 seneerieee Smart 
WIT oo concccciccesevcrcseness. resereceees Lowell Mason 
FINALE 
The Hallelujah Chorus....i.........-.++++: Handel (1685) 


Benediction. 
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BosTON, Mass., January 16, 1898. 

N answer to a question proposed by you, I stated lately 

in THe Courier that Reichardt was the first to set to 
music Goethe’s “Erl King.” I found no reason to doubt 
the men of authority whom I consulted. Alas! they prove 
to be blind leaders of the blind. 

I was in Albany the other day, and my friend, John 
Kautz—a musician of rare talent and deep learning—held 
a lanthorn to my feet which stumbled in darkness. He 
referred me to an article by Wilhelm Tappert, which was 
published in 1870. It is enough to say that the first com- 
poser of music to this ballad was a woman, Corona 
Elisabeth Wilhelmine Schréter. Born at Warsaw in 1748, 
she was one of the most famous singers of the eighteenth 
She was especially admired for her delivery of 
adagio. In 1766 she was the chief ornament of the Leip- 
sic Great Concerts. There she became acquainted with 
Goethe. Perhaps this friendship led to her being called to 
Weimar in 1778 as a ducal chamber-singer. She was pen- 
sioned in the nineties of the last century, and she tried 
play-acting, and sang in parlors to please her friends. She 
died at Weimar in 1802. 

Now, Corona composed as well as sang. Two collec- 
tions of songs by her were published. The first is entitled 
In Musik gesetzt von Corona 
The “Erl King” is No. 17 of 


century. 


“Finf und zwanzig Lieder 
Schréter. Weimar, 1786.” 
this collection. 

It is a little song. Eight measures are the same for each 
of the verses, The key is A major, hardly the key you 
would choose in these days for such a text, but Tappert 
recalls the remark of Mattheson in “Neueréffnetem 
Orchestra” (1713): “A major is more suitable for lamenta- 
tion and mournful passions than for divertisement.” The 
compass is from B below the staff to C sharp. The tune 
is singularly cheerful—the cheerfulness of fatuous people— 
the cheerfulness that provokes murder 

The song is now before me. The direction is “etwas 
langsam und abenteuerlich.” There are sharp contrasts 
between sforzato and piano 

And of other settings of the “Erl King”—some of them 
curious—I may speak at a later day 

* > . 
The Eleventh Symphony Concert was given January 8, 


in Music Hall. The concert opened with Mendelssohn’s 
smug overture to “Ruy Blas,” which has not been played 
at these concerts since the season of 1891-’92, and no won- 
der. You remember that Mendelssohn described the play 
as “really of no value—absolutely below contempt— 
wretched.” What a finical Miss he was! The overture, 
the result of a cross between the beer garden and the 
salon, reminded me of Aubrey Beardsley’s biting carica- 
ture of the composer. 
» . * 


After this overture came the latest composition of 


Tintagiles” (after the drama by Maeterlinck), for orches- 
tra, and two violes d’amour obbligate (MS). It was the 
first performance. The violes d’amour were played by 
Mr. Kneisel and the composer. 

This piece is scored for one piccolo, two flutes, two 
oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, one bass clarinet (the 
part, however, was given at the concert to a double bass 
clarinet, played by Mr. Kohl, of New York, the inventor), 
four horns, two trumpets, two cornets, three trombones, 
one bass tuba, two pairs of kettle drums, cymbals, bass 
drum, gong, two harps, two violes d’amour and the usual 
strings. 

Let me now quote a few lines from Mr. Apthorp’s pro- 
gram book: “From a poetico-dramatic point of view the 
two violes d’amour, which never appear separated, may be 
taken as the musical incarnation of the characters of the 
child Tintagiles and his sister, Ygraine, in Maeterlinck’s 
drama, but the music in nowise seeks to follow out the 





| explaining his quartet, “Aus meinem Leben?” 


action of the drama, scene by scene, but rather to depict 
the struggle between two opposing forces—the Queen and 
her Handmaids on the one hand and Tintagiles and 
Ygraine on the other.” 

My friend, Mr. Apthorp, was delighted to find that Mr. 
Loeffler did not neglect wholly the sonata form. Whether 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Charles Martin Loeffler, symphonic poem, “The Death of | 





he neglected it or respected it is to me of little moment 
Do you remember what Smetana wrote to Joseph Srb 


“T send you herewith the score of a string quartet, which 
is in manuscript, and until now has never been out of my 
hands. I gladly leave the style to the judgment of an- 
other, and I shall not be offended if it does not please, be- 
cause it is opposed to the style in which all preceding 
It was not my intention 


quartets have been composed 
to make a quartet after a set receipt and in conventional 
form. As a youngster at school I studied theory suffi- 
ciently, so that I know what style means, and I am master 
of it. I prefer to have circumstances determine form 
And so I wrote this quartet in the form which it itself de- 
manded.” 

Now, suppose the hearer to be without knowledge of 
Maeterlinck’s little drama, which is to me one of the most | 
Suppose the 


moving and pathetic works of literary man 
piece were entitled simply Symphonic Poem 

He would—and he is the stumbling-block at the be- 
ginning—at least I think he would at once become con- 
scious of warring elements, in nature or in the mind of 
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human persons. He would admire the swing and the pas- 
sion of the opening; he would find the more cantabile mo- 
tive of greater breadth and more sustained swoop than is 
often the case in Mr. Loeffler’s music. The cantilena in 
the bass clarinet, accompanied by the violes d’amour, in 
thirds would change his mood. He would be reminded 
of battle or triumph by the fanfares. He would hear com- 
plaint in the wailing of the violes d'amour. He would 
count twelve strokes of the harps and think of midnight, 
for on the stage the stroke of twelve never announces 
noon. Renewed strife and passion and complaint un 
til the final dying away of the cantabile theme which re 
turned to the violes d’amour. 

He would say, rembering that this is the first serious 
work of Mr. Loeffler which is purely orchestral, “The 
man knows a marvelous use of the orchestra; he has found 
out combinations and tonal effects that did not exist be 
fore this in orchestral literature. Occasionally he errs, 
perhaps; for instance I find one speech of the muted trum- 
pet incongruous and destructive; but in ensemble and in 
detail there are frequent revelations of orchestral genius 
To me he is a greater colorist than Richard Strauss.” 

And to all this I would agree. But what would he say 
to the violes d'amour? Might he not say, “Truly an inter 
esting instrument, historically, and I am glad to hear it 
Yet I find the sweet-sick complaint soon becomes indes- 
cribably monotonous and irritating to the nerves. I sup 
pose he chose the two violes for an express purpose. I 
think he made a mistake; or at least he used them too 
much. For the very measures that he thought would thus 
be most effective are to me less impressive than the other 
And yet I shall never forget how 
I hear the 


portions of the work. 
they sounded. And even now 
complaint.” 


voice of their 


* * « 


in music 
Ibsen, 


From time to time articles aginst “decadents” 
are written and published. Writers will name 
Zola, Verlaine and Maeterlinck in a sentence, declaim bit- 
terly against the lot, and censure musicians who derive any 
kind of inspiration from the works of such wretchéd be- 
ings. The very grouping shows that these declaimers 
know little or nothing of the books against which they 
rail. 

It would be easy for such a man to listen to Mr. Loef 
fler’s symphonic poem, call him a decadent, and then be- 
take himself cheerfully to bed, sustained and soothed by 
the reflection that he had done society a service 

Mr. Loeffler, however, is no more to be snuffed out by 
such orthodox breath than is Verlaine or Maeterlinck 
Whether he is or is not a decadent is not the question; 
the question is this: Is the music good or bad? or you may 
put the question in this way: Does the music thrill or 


| move or console me, or does it bore me? 


While it is true that program-music should be of musical 
worth and musical interest without the aid of a detailed 
program, the composer of such music has a right to de 
mand of the hearer some acquaintance with the drama or 
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myth or picture or poem which he attempts to illustrate 
musically. 
He has a right to choose any subject. In making use of 
external suggestions he must first of all be musically in- 
teresting. He must not hope to save himself when 
imagination fails and thought is dry by shrieking the 
Macedonian cry,““Oh, Maeterlinck, save me!” 
Mr. Loeffler is too sane a man,* too fine an artist to 
fall into the error of panoramic detail. Maeterlinck’s 
drama is full of suspense, horror, death. Who are the 
Queen and her handmaids? Who are the child and 
his sisters, one of whom is faithful to the end? The wild 
fanfares in Mr. Loeffler’s music recall the memory of 
old Aglovale, who, weak in mind and body, remembers 
vague heroic days. Is the night wild only for Tintagiles 
or for those without the castle? 
This wild night, the memory of old, heroic deeds, the 
awful struggle between the cruel and the weak—these are 
expressed with uncommon musical intensity and not 
merely through the association of literary ideas. Marvel- 
ous orchestration! Strange and fascinating individuality! 
I wish, however, that Mr. Loeffler had not made such 
liberal employment of the two violes d’amour. I see his 
purpose. The strange, unearthly tones would make a re- 
markable contrast, and the peevishness in the complaint 
would suit the character of the doomed boy. 
There is nothing that so soon becomes intolerable as 
that which at first excited attention by its uncommonness. 
Mr. Loeffler might answer, “You still remember the 
effect of those violes.” Yes, I hear them now. Perhaps 
after all, he was wise in his choice. 
I hope the piece will soon be played again. To judge 
of it dogmatically after two hearings would be absurd. 
My impressions to-day, however, are the same as those 
of a week ago: The music will not out of one’s thoughts: 
it is a single proof of the extraordinary orchestral genius 
of the composer; there are passages that are overwhelm- 
ing in their fire and passion and despair; but when I recall 
the other works of Mr. Loeffler I do not believe that the 
“Death of Tintagiles marks an unmistakable advance in 
his career. I know of no other man now living who could 
have written this particular work, with its particular 
effects; but I believe that Mr. Loeffler will yet write 
works superior to it in musical thought and musical 
authority. At present he is too curious, perhaps, in the 
pursuit of extraordinary expression. There is a limit to 
fantastic language. Maeterlinck himself is simple in 
speech to the verge of austerity. Mr. Loeffler should 
not value unduly things which are external. A man should 
have the liberty of expressing his thoughts in the way that 
seems best to him; but he should not become intoxicated 
by his own rhetoric. I am sure that the fastidious taste, 
the high ideals of Mr. Loeffler will save him from depend- 
ing too much on novel tonal effects for a success that his 
indisputable natural gifts will surely give him. 
Oe 
The followed Brahms’ fourth symphony, which gives 
me small delight. I heard the first movement only. It 
was played in dull, lethargic fashion, whereas Mr. Loef- 
fler’s piece was performed with a superb display of 
maestria. 
o 2s 
The program of the twelfth symphony concert, given 
January 15, included Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony; 
Massenet’s incidental music to Leconte de Lisle’s “Les 
Errinyes,” and Smetana’s overture to the “Sold Bride.” 
I believe the Massenet suite was performed here for the 
first time. The ’cello solo in the “Invocation” was played 
beautifully by Mr. Schroeder, and the “Entr’acte” and 
“Danse Grecque” were not without interest. The finale— 


‘for instance, in the Handel air—is a model in fluency for 





OURIER. 





“Danse des Saturnales”—reveals the Frenchman of the 
students’ balls, but as a whole the music is well made 
and leads one to speculation as to what Massenet might 
not have done if he too had not chosen to worship in 
music at the shrine of the great Parisian goddess. 

Mr. T. Adamowski fiddled Beethoven’s “Romanza” in 
F major, and Ladislas Gorski’s transcription for solo and 
orchestra of Paganini’s “Caprice” in A minor, op. 1. His 
intonation was often faulty. The Romanza was without 
breadth or repose, and in the Caprice, although there were 
happy moments, the bravura as a rule caused uneasiness 
in the breast of the hearers. 

es .3% .s 

Let me record first performances and appearances here. 
Absence from town prevents comment in certain cases. 

César Franck’s Trio, op. 1, in F sharp minor, Kneisel 
Quartet, January 3, G. W. Proctor, pianist. 

“The Idol’s Eye,” operetta by Smith and Herbert, at the 
Tremont, January 3; Frank Daniels and company. 

Miss Annie C. Muirhead, lecturer to children and 
others, January 10. 

S. Grahame Nobbs, tenor, and A. R. Frank, bass, 
Steinert Hall, January 12. 

Humperdinck’s “Pilgrimage to Kevlaar’’ and Thomas’ 
“Swan and the Skylark,” the Cecelia, January 13. 


ok 


* * 


Henri Marteau, assisted by Mrs. Szumowska, gave con- 
certs here January 12 and 13. Puitie Hate. 


The Henschel Recita!. 
HIS was the program sung by Mr. and Mrs. Georg 


Henschel on Friday afternoon last, the 14th inst., in 
Chickering Hall: 
Sacred song, Vergissmeinnicht...................... Bach 
— b 3___ eie ERRe ese eer Nee Handel 
Mr. Henschel. 
i SN, .. fe tiwaeee pie dba Se cadeeawal Salvator Rosa 
SEG iis datadic ass ioc 3 0n0a ond ¥enie emwan> aye6 Dr. Arne 
III: son cnn. cc omminne biden badees Old irish 
Mrs. Henschel. 

Four songs from Die Winterreise................ Schubert 

Der Lindenbaum. 

Die Krihe. 


Letzte Hoffmung. 


Der Leiermann 
Mr. Henschel. 
Von ewiger Liebe.......... } 
Auf die Nacht............. Ms evan mune mee desimavan Brahms 
Mein Lieb ist ein Jaeger... . ) 
Mrs. Henschel. 
OF RR Fer ee. Henschel 
r.and Mrs. Henschel. 
5 ins rmadld Nandos! hn eand<exb rnd email Franz 
S| SS er Seer aye soe Rubinstein 


Couplets de Vulcain, from Philemon et Baucis..... Gounod 
Mr. Henschel. 
Malgré I’'Eclat.... ... 


The Sunny Beam.....{°""7""C To Henschel 
as cincteresiusiandt baacksnnent o4essgesbigee Wagner 
Mrs. Henschel. 

Duet from Les Voitures Versées................. Boieldieu 


Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
Mr. Henschel opening with the Song of Bach read the 
usual lesson in this as in all his other numbers, as to what 
may be accomplished with a voice not naturally pleasant 
in quality, but used with consummate art and supported by 
an accompaniment unsurpassed in excellence and polish. 
His musicianly interpretations are a study for the young 
artist well worth the making, and the man’s virtuosity—as, 


singers who wish to acquire perfect breath control. Every 
phrase sung by Mr. Henschel commands serious attention, 


and satisfied interest by an intelligent audience which over- 
flowed the hall. 

Mrs. Hensche), with a voice much more expressive in 
quality than that of her husband, has been heard to sing 
better on other occasions. It is to be regretted if her man- 
ner has permanently taken on the rather exaggerated 
pose of Friday afternoon. Mrs. Henschel has always sung 
with sincere and appealing sentiment and a polished dic- 
tion of which no syllable was lost. Her methods at this 
concert were wire drawn, and the oversentimentalism 
which dissolved into wholly inaudible pianissimi aud zrial 
enunciation proved a serious disappointment in her case. 
She was at her best in the duets, the Henschel Gondoliera, 
a fascinating composition, being given with a clearer sense 
of proportion than her solos. Had Mrs. Henschel not 
proved so often her power to enthrall us by her tender, 
delicately pointed enunciation of even the simplest lyric, as 
much as by her musical intelligence and finish in solos of 
considerable strength, we would not so deplore this new 
| decrescendo in her talent. One might assume it a matter 
| of not gauging the hall had she not sung in Chickering be- 
fore with telling effect. The artistry of her intentions, 
however, was obvious—superartistry, indeed, it might be 
called. 

The second recital takes place in Chickering Hall this 
(Wednesday) afternoon, the 19th, at 2:30 with the follow- 








ing program: 
Ra PIII «oo okt ne shisswed oneness ...Padre Martini 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
og See Cee Cec lecp ope ; - 
Recitative and aria from Alessandro..... .... os Handel 
Mrs. Henschel. 

The Harem Keeper's song from II Seraglio......... Mozart 
Crugantino’s song from Claudine (1790)....... . Beethoven 
Mr. Henschel. 

Auf Pliigeln des Gesanges.......... ......-Mendelssohn 
DIOR ATE? 3535 dic wcnse ccencvedeswe Chopin 
odin deccbeeetouenes . Brahms 
Mrs. Henschel. 

Ballad, Archibald Douglass.............. yeeeevese Loewy 
Mr. Henschel. 

Duet, Oh, That We Two Were Maying.... . Henschel 
(By request.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
anche wis arestddpeessceeces Old Scottish 


ES edd os Sc vcshece scones Old Irish 
It Was a Lover and His Lass...... .o++.++-+sOld English 
Mrs. Henschel. 


Three Songs from the Cycle...... ) 
Der Trompeter of Sdkkingen..... -....Henschel 
Ballad, Jung Dietrich............ ) 
Mr. Henschel. 
Dust from Dom Pasquale... ..cccsccessccccccce Donizetti 


Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 


Kaminsky Conservatory Concert. 


At the tenth concert of the Educational Alliance, on 
Sunday evening, January 9, given by pupils of the Ka- 
minsky Conservatory of Music, the following numbers on 
he program called for special mention 


Aria, Zauberfloete................ ....Mozart 
Mr. Silberstein. 

hs 43 ivdhaknuseiwatbbacesss eativeewa Godard 
Master Sepiroff. 

CLE SS EL Chaminade 
Mrs. M. Casta. 

“RN iu Soca ho ipt cb atebe ce. cses edbees Mozart 
Master S. Bercow (ten years old). 
OUI 6 cosines + -tkhbie ee thee ve'ress one Leonhard 
Leo Spriager, teacher of the Conservatory. 

Piano, Concerto (first movement, C major)..... Beethoven 
Robert Y. Barrows, with accompaniment of sec- 
ond piano. 

Vocal duet, Still wie die Nacht...................... Gotze 


Messrs. Smolensky and H. Kaminsky. 
Piano (eight hands), Faust Fantasie, arranged 
Si. 00 05s daesigvane ccbtertetuned Gounod 





and he was listened to on Friday afternoon with serious 


Misses R. Minsky, J. Jacob, Paulie Rose, Celie Rose. 
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Thursday Evening, January 27, at 8:15 o'clock. 
Assisted by DAVID BISPHAM, Baritone, 
and WILLIAM EBANN, Cellist. 
Tickets now at Schuberth’s, 23 Union square. 
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Mrs. Gunen at the National Conporentors. 


HE celebrated mezzo soprano, Mrs. Julie Wyman, is 
making a record with her singing classes at the 
National Conservatory of Music. This artist, whose public 
career has been a series of successes both before and after 
she went to Marchesi, has proved herself a teacher of ster- 
ling merit. She has the magnetism as well as the knowl- 
edge and the faculty of transmitting both to her pupils, 
who respect her skill and admire her personality. 

Mrs. Wyman has superior advantages over the average 
teacher of singing. She is in public life. She knows the 
flavor of the footlights, the ways of the stage, and thus is 
able to impart to her charges style, ¢4e style necessary to a 
public performance. She is no mere coach for operas, but 
a sympathetic and trained interpreter who makes every 
phrase vital, every word a thing of meaning. It is this ex- 
perience as well as her own charm of voice and execution 
that makes Mrs. Wyman such a rare master of her art—the 
art of instructing singing. 

There is much froth and fury in the claims of teachers of 
vocalism, but in Mrs. Wyman’s case she is an admirable 
specimen of her own school, a living witness to her own 
training. It must, then, be considered an opportunity not 
to be slighted when such an artist descends into the arena, 
and adds to the scale of her gifts a charmimg personal 
equation. Mrs. Wyman is as conversant with oratorio as 
modern French and German song literature. A lesson 
from her gives a stamp of grace and finish to be found no- 
where else, and Mrs. Thurber was aware of all this when 
she secured her services for the vocal department of the 
National Conservatory. 


A Successful Pupil of Carl Bernhard. 


Miss Bertha Bose was the soloist at the last entertain- 
ment of the Arion Singing Society and scored an extraor- 
dinary success. The critic of the Staats-Zettumg had 
this to say: ‘*‘ She simply took the Arionites by storm.” 


Kathrine Hilke. 


Appended herewith are a few appreciative criticisms of 
Miss Hilke’s work in ‘‘ The Messiah” in Ottawa, Canada, 
on January 11 

To the soprano was assigned several beautiful numbers, 
and to each of these did Miss Hilke do full justice. Her 
voice is clear, vibrant, melodious. ‘*I Know That My Re- 
deemer Liveth" was sung in admirable form.—Ottawa 
Daily Free Press, January 12, 1898. 





Miss K. Hilke, of New York, possesses a clear soprano 
voice of wide range. Her singing throughout displayed 
intelligent phrasing and good judgment. ‘‘I Know That 
My Redeemer Liveth" was sung witha sincerity of ex- 
pression and purity of conception that made a profound 
impression.—Ottawa Evening Journal, January 12, 1898. 





Miss K. Hilke, of New York, the soprano, has a pure, 
clear voice, penetrating, flexible and expressive. hese | 
qualities were especially noticeable in the fine air **1} 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” which was warmly | 








CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
224 Wabash avenue, January 16, 1898. 


THOMAS ORCHESTRA’S TENTH CONCERT 


PuGno’s ExTRAORDINARY SUCCESS. 





OT extraordinary from an artistic point of view, be- 
cause Raoul Pugno’s playing was superb. It was | 
extraordinary for an entire stranger without much advance | 
notice, no preliminary puffing, and but little telegraphed | 
information to arouse such unwonted fervor of applause. | 
Making his Chicago début in Grieg’s concerto, which I | 
am told every schoolgirl knows, but which no school- | 
girl can play, Pugno showed us what a past master in | 
piano playing can do with an instrument 
It was a revelation in intellectual, emotional pianism, | 
and a performance which excludes all thoughts of any 
other interpretation of the Grieg concerto. There was 
united with power of expression marvelous technic, 
which, so far as recollection serves, is only equaled by 
Godowsky. There was force without noise, extraordi- 
nary clarity and precision, while the rhythm and delicacy 
exquisitely noticeable. Pugno’s pianissimo scale 
work is perfection, the minutest finish of every phrase, 
no matter how delicately light, how deliciously shaded, | 
was observable and hearable in the remotest corners of 
the vast Auditorium; the poetry of expression is Pugno’s. | 
while nothing is lost in the way of grandeur. Take his 
chord work; how the middle notes stand out clean and 
rapid movements, only one | 


were 


strong, no blurring in the 
grand, great performance to which every musician in the | 
audience and the orchestra testified his admiration. Pugno | 
was recalled a dozen times and played as encore Liszt’s 
little known Eleventh Rhapshody 

That he combines old-fashioned ideas with modern per- 
formance was shown by the score of the concerto being 
placed on the piano. But that this was merely a form 
could be seen from the spontaneity of his interpretation. 
In a word, Pugno’s was the completest success of the 
soloist list this Brahms’ chorale and Hugo 
Kaim’s new symphony, of which detailed criticism will 
be given next week, occupied the entire first part of the 


season. 





applauded.—Ottawa Citizen, January 12, 1898. 
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program. The Grieg concerto and Wagner's “Tristan 
and Isolde” and “Kaisermarsch” completed the program. 

The orchestral work in the accompaniment to Pugno 
was most satisfactory, while the Kaim symphony and the 
Wagner numbers were 
Brahms’ suffered slightly from the defection of a double 
was later rectified. 


given a splendid representation. 


bass, which 


The following description of Gleason's work pre- 


| sented last week may prove of interest. The sym 
phonic poem “Edris” is founded upon the pro- 
logue to Marie Corelli's novel “Ardath.” Theos, a 


creative power in his art, and can 


The poem opens with a mourniful 


poet, has lost the 


solo phrase in B flat minor, a lament, assigned to the 
bass clarinet. It is almost immediately 
higher octave by the violas, and then, in turn, appears in 
a modified form in the various woodwind instruments, 
at last broken in upon by harmonies for the 
brasses alone, which might be regarded as typical of the 
overwhelming power of Fate. Next the strings take up 
the original subject, leading into an ascending figure in 
These two subjects are designed to suggest 
and the futile efforts 


repeated in a 


solemn 


the violins. 
the poet’s nature in its despondency, 
mournfully striving 
after something higher and nobler, an ideal which ever 
A short phrase for the ‘cellos in connection 
with French horns is designed to suggest the poet before 
he lost the power of creative thought, but this is im- 


| mediately broken in upon by the massive motive of Fate, 


solemnly intoned by trombones and tuba 

These three subjects form the keynote, as it were, of the 
entire work. The first two subjects are developed at 
length in the strings chiefly, and afterward in the wood- 
wind, depicting a condition of restless striving, culmi 
nating in a fortissimo of the entire orchestra, ushering in a 
rapid chromatic passage suggestive of the “flash of blind- 
ing light” which accompanied the separation of the poet's 
soul from his body and its flight into space to seek inspira- 
tion. The slow swaying passages which follow with the 


| strange successions of augmented triads may stand for 


the experiences of the liberated soul, lost in the darkness 
God, where are Thou?” the 


as it were, “Here and every- 


To its agonizing cry, “O, 
trumpets seem to answer, 
This phrase is taken up by all the voices of the 
from which it 


where!” 
orchestra and led to a tremendous climax, 
sinks away into mournful reiteration of a fragment of the 
followed by a modified form of the Fate 
alternating with upward rushes of 


first subject, 
motive in the brasses, 
the strings. 

The English horn stands for the voice of the angelic 
being Edris, who calls to her twin soul. Several times 
the call is repeated, and the soul struggles to rise, but 
in vain, At last it succeeds, is drawn swiftly upward, and 
a stormy orchestral passage culminates in the first motive 
in the trombone beneath a long tremolo of the strings, 
with a transition to ethereal harmonies for the strings, 
which tell of the home of blessed spirits. Later the sound 
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of the harp mingles with the song of the violins in altis- 
simo. With this in its most ecstatic moments is com- 
bined the second subject of the poem, as suggesting that 
even in Paradise there can be no bliss apart from striv- 
ing for progress and spiritual growth. This leads to an 
episode in which the English horn bears again a princi- 


pal part. Again the first phrase of the work ap- 
pears as a reminiscence, but it has lost its de- | as regular events. 
spondent tone, and now seems 


“griefs overpast.” From this point, after another climax, 
the movement, which is in G flat major, takes on much of 
the character of a lullaby. Edris bids Theos return to 
earth, and he falls asleep to reawaken in this “vale of 
tears.” After a measure of silence the violoncellos take 
up a variation of the mournful first phrase, followed by 
a lamenting passage for clarinets and bassoons, in whicn 
the low notes of the instruments are employed for the 
sake of their characteristic color. A kettledrum tremolo 
introduces a passage for violoncellos in open fifths and 
to depict the emptiness and dreariness of earth life, and 
afford a strong contrast to the joys of Paradise, from 
which the poet has just awakened. The melody, enter- 
ing later, is assigned to the violas and then the G strings 
of the violins, with the accompaniment of the fifths be- 
neath all. 

The next notable point is an augmented triad given by 
the four horns and a sonorous response by the rest of 
the orchestra, with a strange contrasting harmony, a de- 
sign which, several times repeated, may be taken to stand 
for the discord of earth life and its final resolution into 
harmony in the great drama of existence. These lead to 
a melody for the strings chiefly, which is designed to 
characterize earthly joy, sensuous in its contrast with the 
spiritual bliss of Paradise. The motive of striving, char- 
acteristic of the poet’s individuality, is now heard in the 
major key and worked up to a climax. Again the first 


August Hyllested gave a recital in Kimball Hall on 
Tuesday, when he played a brilliant program in a brilliant 
manner. 
plishment, Mr. Hyllested is the same pianistic pedagogue 
we have known for years. His successes abroad have 
been recently duplicated in Canada, and now he is firmly 

re-established in Chicago his recitals may be looked for 
Mr. Hyllested’s programs are dis- 


like the memory of | tinguished for variety of composition and soundness of 
pianism, and include all that is best known in classical as 


well as modern music. His recital this week exemplified 
his versatility and brilliancy. 


s*** 


Miss Mary Wood Chase and Miss Helen Buckley gave 
a piano and song recital Wednesday in Handel Hall. It 
is not often that a recital is so remarkably well attended, 
even with so artistic a team as the two young artists, who 
each in her way has achieved prominence. Somewhat 
nervous, consequent upon a first appearance, for it was 
at this concert that Miss Chase made her Chicago public 
début, the first number did not fully show the rare ability 
and artistic qualities of this finely gifted pianist, but in 
subsequent numbers Mary Wood Chase demonstrated 
that she was equal to any demands of the concert room, 
and could give a recital in which musicianship, intellect- 
uality and technic were necessary. 

It may be argued that in the program there was no 
heavy composition or arrangement of Liszt or Tausig, 
such as is usually included in a piano program. Miss 
Chase possibly prefers to play works which appeal to her 
from the purely musical standpoint, and which she inter- 
prets so perfectly. 





phrase is heard, but in contrary motion and common, in- | 


stead of triple time, in which, however, it preserves a 
strong resemblance to its original form. It leads to the 
harmonies for the brasses, rushes of the strings, and a 
suggestion of the “Paradise” music. The next transition 
is to the Field of Ardath, not far from the ruins of what 
was once Babylon. 
the celestial maiden Edris in the moonlight. The muted 
violins tell the story, the English horn, partially hidden 


Theos keeps his mystic tryst with | 


in the mas of muted strings represents the voice of the | 


maiden, and the love scene grows more intense. Frag- 
ments of the poet’s first motive, the heavenly music and 
the lullaby are combined, gradually leading into a finale 
constructed chiefly of the two poet motives, which have 
now not only lost their mournfulness, but have become 
transformed so as to express jubilant triumph. The ce- 
lestial visitant, having counselled her beloved, reascends 
to Heaven, and the closing cadence brings again the har- 
monies, which earlier stood for the discord of earth life 
and its resolution into the serenity and peace of Paradise. 


Miss Helen Buckley sang a prodigious number of 
songs, very varied as to composer, but peculiarly enough 
of great sameness as regards the style of composition. 
Miss Buckley is too good an artist to allow a monotonous 
touch to her work, and, while artistically trying to intro- 
duce new compositions to a Chicago audience, should not 
sacrifice herself to works unworthy of her powers. 

Helen Buckley’s voice has mellowed and gained in 
strength; her vocalism is at all times finished and fre- 
quently distinguished for its brilliancy. 

The recital given by Misses Chase and Buckley re- 
ceived most favorable comments from the Chicago press, 
and some few of the notices are here reproduced. 


One of the most charming recitals of the season was 
given in Handel Hall last evening by Miss Helen Buck- 
ley, soprano, and Miss Mary Wood Chase, pianist. The 
cozy hall was well filled, and the young ladies were ac- 
corded great encouragement for their work. Miss Chase, 
although residing in this city nearly a year, made her con- 
cert début on this occasion. She is a brunette, a decided 
contrast to the blond beauty of her associate, Miss Buck- 
ley. She has studied for several years with Oscar Reiff, in 
Berlin, and is well equipped in technical details for inter- 
pretating works of the modern school. She has grace, fa- 


; : | ing” ‘“ i oht.” 
For virtuosity, bravura, and elaborate accom- | }"& and “In the Night 





from mannerisms. Her opening number was finale, op. 43, 
Schubert, followed by Schumann’s tone songs, “At Even- 
In the latter selection she 
found considerable favor. She next played two selections 
from Brahms’ capriccio and intermezzo, op. 76, both 
beautifully given; and her Moszkowski numbers, “Mas- 
querade and Unmasking” and “The Jugglers,” had artistic 
distinction tat worthily won most enthusiastic approval. 
Subsequently she played five Chopin selections. Miss 
Buckley won new laurels for her singing, and gave a pro- 
gram well calculated to display the versatility of her ac- 
complishment. Her first appeal for favor was through 
three new songs by Oscar Meyer. Then she sang Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Canary Bird,” one of the most brilliant bits of 
vocalism recently heard on the local stage, and this had a 
most appropriate successor in Francis Allitsen’s “Song of 
Four Seasons.” Her next group of songs, admirably 
given, had a rare charm in variety: “Aubade” (new), Ga- 
briel Faure; “Absence” (““Les Nuits d’Ete”), Hector Ber- 
lioz; “Si- Mes Vers Avaient des Ailes” (new), Baron F. 
d’Erlanger; “Villanelle,” Cecile Chaminade. After the 
brilliant French group her last selections were charming 
in contrast by simplicity. They were: “Sheep Under the 
Snow” (old Manx song from “The Christian’), Hall 
Caine; “Pur Dicesti” (old Italian), Lotti; “Turn Ye to 
Me” (old Highland melody), “Good-Morrow, Gossip 
Joan” (old English song).—January 13, 1898, Charles 
Nixon, in Chicago Daily Inter-Ocean. 





In spite of the bad weather the recital by Miss Helen 
Buckley and Miss Mary Wood Chase attracted an audi- 
ence last night that filled Handel Hall. Miss Chase, who 


| may be said to have there made her début upon the con- 


| cert stage, showed herself a pianist of ability. 





Although 
there was a frequent tendency to blur the tones in rapid 
forte passages, especially noticeable in the Schubert finale 
from op. 143, with which the program began, her playing 
showed an excellence of technic, a breadth of phrasing and 
a power that was really surprising. These three qualities 
made her rendering of the Chopin ballade, op. 47, espe- 
cially enjoyable, though, on the whole, her best work was 
shown in Brahms’ capriccio and intermezzo, op. 76, and 
Moszkowski’s “The Jugglers.” This is perhaps due to 
a want of “poetry” in her playing, a fault that made the 
two Schumann numbers—“At Evening” and “In the 
Night”—the least satisfactory parts of her work. 

Miss Buckley’s singing is too well and too favorably 
known here to require extended comment. Her selec- 
tions covered a wide range and displayed her voice to ad- 
vantage. Especially good was her rendering of Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Canary Bird” and Berlioz’s “Les Nuits d’Ete.” 
Her songs were, on the whole, well selected.”—January 13, 
1898, Chicago Evening Post. 





Handel Hall last night was very nearly filled by the aud- 
ience which had assembled to hear the concert given by 
Miss Helen Buckley and Miss Mary Chase Wood, two 
young artists of talent and promise. Miss Buckley, who 
has a soprano of agreeable quality, generally full and 
smooth throughout its register, gave a number of light 
songs with much taste and sentiment, and was obliged to 
respond with encores. The evident taste and appreciation 
with which she sings and the evenness and purity of her 
register should secure her popularity on the concert stage. 
The piano performance of Miss Wood shows marked 
signs of talent. Her technic is adequate, she plays with 
intelligence, and, in such numbers as the selections from 
Brahms, shows unexpected firmness and authority of style. 
Beyond an occasional blurring of tones, due either to 





cility and brilliancy, and her playing is delightfully free 
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hurrying or to faulty use of the pedals, her execution is 
clear and her phrasing precise and accurate. Like Miss 
Buckley she was warmly received. The concert as a 
whole was decidedly enjoyable.—Chicago Daily Record, 
January 13, 1898. 





Of somewhat unusual interest was the recital at Handel 
Hall last night, to which Miss Mary Wood Chase contrib- 
uted the instrumental and Miss Helen Buckley the vocal 
numbers. 
were accorded a cordial greeting. 
remarkable length and high quality which these two young 
women rendered. Miss Chase is a comparatively recent 
addition to the rapidly growing band of Chicago pianists. 


She comes from New York State and with the best of | 


credentials. Her education for the piano was finished un- 
der peculiarly favorable circumstances in Germany. She 
showed last night that she deserves to be classed among 
our best pianists at once. In her work there was always 
the real artistic spirit, and in addition to an uncommonly 


fine technic she has already developed a personality in her | 


performance which is highly agreeable. She played a 
number of pieces by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Mosz- 
kowski and Chopin—rather too great a variety if anything. 
In all of them the grasp of Miss Chase upon the mean- 
ing of the composer was very apparent. She plays with 
her mind as well as her fingers, and mere brilliancy of 
technic is overshadowed by the rare quality of expression 
which Miss Chase has already attained. uslaes with a 
choppy program the talents of this young pianist would 
have been still better displayed, but as it was she made an 
excellent impression and won several encores strictly upon 
her merits. 

The ability of Miss Helen Buckley as a vocalist has been 
duly recognized long since. She sang an astonishing 
number of songs from all lands in her accustomed happy 
style, and the limpid sweetness of her voice was most of 
the time pleasantly in evidence.—Chicago Chronicle, Jan- 
uary 13, I 


Miss Hielen Buckley, soprano, and Miss Mary Wood 
Chase, pianist, gave a recital last evening in Handel Halli, 
which was largely attended. Miss Buckley, who has made 
frequent and important concert appearances here, was 
last heard in a recital program with Max Heinrich. Miss 
Chase may properly be considered to have made her Chi- 
cago début last evening, as she has hitherto been heard 
locally only upon semi-public occasions. 

The program was an interesting one. Miss Buckley 
brought forward several new songs by Oscar Meyer, Ga- 
briel Fauré, and Baron Frederic d’Erlanger, numbers 
which she sang with distinction and admirable musical 
taste. Mr. Meyer’s new songs, “Once More Only,” based 
on a theme of Chopin’s piano nocturne, op. 37, No. 2, 
and “May Roses” are delightful bits for the concert 
room, and Baron d’Erlanger’s setting of “Si mes vers 
Avaient des Ailes” is a gay little example of this talented 
composer's writing. Beyond these Miss Buckley was 
heard in a wide range of songs in French, German, Eng- 
lish and Italian—thirteen in all, exclusive of encores, | 
which she gave without notes or lines and in charming 
fashion. Two of the best evidences of her work and of 
her versatility were Berlioz’s “Absence” and Chaminade’s 
“Villanelle. The long list of accompaniments was given 
entirely without notes by Miss Roosevelt Fuller. 

Miss Chase has established a reputation for herself, judg- 
ing from her performances of last night. At the outset of 
the program, perhaps in a measure due to nervousness, 
she did not prove as acceptable as later. In the Brahms 
numbers, the Capriccio from op. 76, and the Intermezzo, 
which was also given, and comprised in the second group 
of her selections, Miss Chase began to evidence more 
thoroughly that of which she was capable. Later, in two 
preludes by Chopin and the Ballades, op. 47, given with 
really surprising breadth, and the Gaps comeoon op. 20, 
she demonstrated her merit as a pianist. If greater de- 
gree of temperament remains easily to be desired, Miss 
Chase, on the other hand, is possessed of enthusiasm in 


a 


The hall was filled to the doors and both artists | 
It was a program of | 





Mrs. Regina Watson lectured before the Fortnightly 
Club yesterday, taking as her subject, “Russian Music 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time.” She 
thoroughly interested the large audience with her con- 
cise account of the development of Slav music, and illus- 
trated it with selections taken from the comparatively un- 
known composers, as well as those of a later period. The 
lecture was replete with anecdote, and the appropriateness 
of the music played by Mrs. Watson evidenced her ex- 
The following is the 


performance, musicianly taste, and excellent technical 
sr etare rcpmmmaag Chicago Daily Tribune, January 
13, I 





Miss Mary Wood Chase, pianist, a comparatively re- 
cent acquisition to the musical circles of this city, and Miss 
Helen Buckley, whose voice has often been heard with 
pleasure, gave a recital at Handel Hall last evening, with 
| highly creditable results. The hall was crowded with rep- 

resentative music lovers, and the young ladies had every 
reason to be satisfied with their reception. 

Miss Chase was heard in three groups of short piano 
| compositions representing a great variety of thought and 
treatment. Such standard composers as Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Moszkowski and Chopin were represented 
in that fragmentary manner inevitable in such programs, 


treme musicianship and research. 
comprehensive program presented, the playing of which 
elicited the keenest appreciation: 

Danse polovtsienne from the opera Prince Igor, Borodine 


a manner unfriendly to any sustained effort. But in spite | Far niente, op. 40........... 00.6. ececcececnececuces Cui 
of this constant change of theme and manner, Miss Chase Intermezzo from Suite, Da. bec esvevessntetactnsebud Cui 

| easily proved herself an accomplished pianist, playing | Peasant Dance from his unfinished opera, The Fair 
i Her tone is Pe IN 6555 acm 005 p55 anceusens Moussorgsky 


| with great fluency and excellent expression. 
firm and extremely musical, and her technical skill is ad- 
equate to any reasonable demands. The strictly ornamental 
passages made no draft upon brilliancy of execution that 


; Tschaikowsky 
.. Rimsky-Korsakoff 
et Miada. 


Sonata op. 37 
SE EE eee 
Dance indienne from the opera ball 


| she could not readily honor, and her readings, although | Réverie Prelude, op. 15...... .....-Schterbatcheff 
not at all poetic or elaborately imaginative, were entirely | Clair de lune, op. 25.. eh bee socsblel Schterbatchefi 
sympathetic. In the happy fancies of the Schumann and | Une goutte de pluie, op. 13.. ....Kopylow 
Moszkowski numbers she was particularly pleasing and | Etude op. 9.............. 00: ccc cccccseeues ... Kopylow 
brilliant, exhibiting more than once a virtuoso qualitythat | Prelude E flat major...................ccccccees Liadow 
was most agreeable and promising. Miss Chase is a pian- | Une Tabatiére 4 Musique UC 
ist who will undoubtedly be heard with increasing favor, | Nocturne, op. 6.............. .....-Blumenfeld 
and with the imaginative faculty developed to correspond | Prelude C sharp minor, op. 17 - Blumenfeld 
with her technical accomplishments she should attain a | Valse de Concert, op. 41 ......Glazounow 
high position. | PeeteieC miles, Os. 2066. sss sin edie oes Scriabine 
Miss Buckley was charming in several groups of songs. | Etude D sharp minor, op. 8.. ......Sceriabine 


Her voice, without losing its brilliant qualities, is becom- | 
ing stronger, and thus her vocal work gains new beauty 
and artistic finish—L. B. Glover, Chicago Times-Herald, 


January 13, 1898. 


It will be noted that the above contains no example of 
Rubinstein. In her eulogy of the great pianist composer, 
Mrs. Watson related how he had said of himself, “The 
Russians call me a German, the Germans call me a 





Russian, the Jews call me a Gentile, the Gentiles call me 
a Jew; now what can I be?” Taken altogether, the lecture, 
recital of Mrs. Regina Watson was one of the most enter- 


In Handel Hall the young pianist Miss Mary Wood 
Chase appeared yesterday evening for the first time before 
a Chicago public. She was most ably assisted by Miss 
Helen Buckley, soprano, and Miss Roosevelt Fuller, ac- 
companist. Every number of the rather long and varied 
program was received with applause. Miss Chase pos- 
sesses a solid musical education, her touch is good, and in 
the conception of the different compositions she manifests 
a perception which is noteworthy. In two numbers of 
Moszkowski, to which an encore was demanded, and in 
the Scherzo, op. 20, of Chopin, a technic was displayed 


taining given this season. 

She is engaged to appéar at Greencastle January 18, 
New Milford (Conn.), January 21; Chickering Hall, Jan- 
uary 24; New York, January 25 and 27; Danbury (Conn.), 
January 28; Bridgeport (Conn.), January 29. 

The third class reunion of Mrs. Regina Watson’s school 


which in purity and surety left nothing to be desired. | of music took place this afternoon, when Miss Edna 
Leen oe parens Tn des Nacht Fe ee wan oe | Summy gave the following program: 

e dis n. n der Nacht, . “ ae 
markabie Gistincuo y " cg en err .. Bach 


the Nocturne, op. 62, No. 2, of Chopin, were superior 


performances, and brought the artist well-deserved ap- Allemande, Sarabande, Menuet. 


Two songs without words. . Mendelssohn 


plause. Miss Chase is a decidedly important acquisition E tm: and F 
for Chicago, and will undoubtedly soon be numbered Wal 6a. D fla — a | Cee. Chopi 

among the best pianists.—Translation from the Staats altz, OP. O4, LV) Mat MAJOT..... 1... eeeevesenees sr —_ 
Zeitung, Chicago, January 13, 1898. Rondo Brilliante, op. 109... ye dcaetipaeiumenn umme 

Se SOCCER, GIR. BB, avcrnde noes seeeneceo en Lack 

*so* | Pan’s Flute, op. 50.. Per ree Godard 

Two Impromptus, op. 94.... ....Schubert 


Miss Jenny Osborn sings at Neenah, Wis., January 19, 
and in “Judas Maccabeus” at Madison, January 24. Miss 
Osborn’s success this season has been well merited, and 
her work has shown yet one other instance of admirable 
coaching with that accomplished artist, Mrs. Johanna 
Hess-Burr. A notable example of previous work done 
with her is Mrs. Serena Swabacker, who is to sing with 
the orchestra next week. Mrs. Swabacker, who accom- | 
plished much good work in Paris, was for three years | 
with Mrs. Hess-Burr, and was known as a finished vocal 
ist before she went abroad. But, as so often happens, it 
was not until after she had been heard in Paris with suc- 
cess that she could obtain a hearing with our biggest or- | 
ganization. 


F minor, C sharp minor 


| Sonata Pathetique.... Beethoven 


Miss Summy is a very talented girl, and inherits her 
gifts from a musical father and mother, both of whom have 
been conspicuous figures in Chicago musical life for many 


years. 
* 


. * 


The Banda Rossa played to an enormous crowd at the 
Columbia Theatre Sunday and again last night in Central 
Music Hall. That such a powerfully attractive organiza- 
tion would not be long without an enterprising American 
a foregone conclusion. I hear that Mr. 
Hersey, of Cleveland, 


manager was 
Fred. Pelham, whose chief is Mr 





GUILMANT, 


The Great French Organist. 
In America December, January and February. 


Address THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


Professor of Singing to 
H. R. H. the 
9 Princess of Wales. . . 


Breitkopr & HARTEL, | 


Music Dealers and Tmporters. Mme. CELLIN | 


Oldest Established Music Publishing House. Voice Production, Voice Mending and the Eathetics of 
Pounded 1719 in Leipzig. Singing taught. All the repertoires, classic and modern, 
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Tour Post poned Until October, 1898. 
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has concluded negotiations, and that the Banda Rossa will 
henceforth be in his charge. As Mr. Pelham has the 
reputation of being a successful manager, it is to be 
hoped that the Italian visitors have seen the last of their 
woes. 

Miss Jeannette Durno announces a recital for Thursday, 
January 20. Mr. Robert Stevens makes his formal con- 
cert entree Tuesday, January 25. The Chicago orchestra 
assists him. He will play Henselt and Schumann Con- 
certos. 

Catherine Hall, the charming young violinist, fulfills an 
important engagement at Detroit next Tuesday. Although 
two well-known artists were spoken of in reference to this 
event, Miss Hall’s work has been so well regarded that she 
was engaged. 

ess 

In the cause of charity next Monday, Nordica, Ysaye, 
Plancon and the Thomas orchestra will be heard at the 
Auditorium. The occasion promises to be one of extreme 
interest, as it is rarely such a trio of artists are associated 
on one program, at least in this city. The list of patron- 
esses is large and a fine attendance is expected. 

oe £@ 


An even bigger crowd than usual attended the Satur- 
day afternoon entertainment of the Chicago Musical Col- 
The attraction was the lecture given by 
William Armstrong, “Impressions of Contemporary 
Music and Musicians in England.” It was preceded by a 
charming program of English music, interpreted by Wal- 
ter Kniipfer, Felix Borowski, Franz Proschowski and 
John Ortengren. With the exception of Mr. Proschowski, 
who may be said to be a protegé of Nordica’s, and whose 
voice is of remarkable quality and power, all the assisting 
artists are gifted members of Dr. Ziegfeld’s fine faculty. 
Therefore, it follows that the interpretation of the pro- 
gram was of a high standard. Borowski’s two composi- 
tions were exceptionally well received, and his perform- 
ance in the Macfarren violin and piano sonata, with 
Walter Kniipfer, the pianist, showed him to be a violinist 
of scholarly attainment. 

Mr. Armstrong’s lecture is the best of its kind to which 
I have listened. It at once attracts and interests. In his 
chatty, conversational way he made us acquainted 
with the English composers and their works. With here 
and there a touch of humor, anecdote enlivening the dis- 
course, now and again a note of sadness, William Arm- 
strong succeeded where so many lecturers fail—in main- 
taining interest from beginning to end. Himself an 
American of extreme patriotism, he could yet unfalter- 
ingly show the weaknesses of the American people. He 
pointed cut the fickleness of the American as contrasted 
with the steadfastness and loyalty of the English people. 
Mr. Armstrong paid great tributes to the unswerving 
fidelity of our English cousins, saying that it was this 
same loyalty which acted as an incentive for the artist 
to try and attain greatness, as once let an artist establish 
himself in the esteem of the English people, that esteem 
was his for always, while here it was but the duration of a 
season or two. 


lege to-day. 


The lecturer also spoke of the pride and patriotism 
which the English have in their own composers, clearly 
shown by the placing in every program at all the prin- 
cipal concerts (such as the Philharmonic) of composi- 
tions by native composers. “This,” said Mr. Armstrong, 
“is distinctly the opposite course to that pursued in most 
of our concerts where the American composer and Ameri- 
can art is scarcely if ever recognized.” He related how, 
when giving his lecture in England, he was desirous of 
obtaining some works of the American composers Chad- 
wick and Foote, and how, with the intention of purchas- 
ing, he went to two prominent publishers. The first said 
he had never heard of the composers in question, the sec- 
ond that their compositions were unknown in England. 

This ignorance of American music in England is truly 
lamentable, and Mr. Armstrong suggested that there 
should be some means taken to unite the English speak- 
ing races of America and England in music and make one 
great international school of composition. To this end 
Mr. Fuller Maitland, of the London Times, Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, of the Royal Academy and Philhar- 
monic Society, Sir Arthur Sullivan and other distin- 
guished composers promised to lend their aid if ever 
such a scheme could be properly propounded. 

In his lecture William Armstrong spoke of most inter- 
esting details regarding interviews had with many of the 
famous musicians of England, including two most enter- 
taining experiences with those great artists Emil Sauret 
and Mme. Adelina Patti, both of whom make their homes 
in the old country. In his graceful way, the lecturer 
paid a delightful tribute to the London Musicat Courier 
and its editor, F. W. Atwater, saying that the subject of 
American composers would be thoroughly discussed dur- 
ing the present season in his columns. Mr. Armstrong 
was frequently applauded, and at the conclusion was the 
recipient of much congratulation. The management of 
the college with the care, thoroughness and fine percep- 
tion of detail for which all its gatherings are noted, had 
arranged everything with a due regard for those artistic 
niceties which go so far to ensure success. 

Not the least of these was the souvenir photograph 
program, which, in itself, was a work of art. Not often, 
even in this age of artistic printing, does one happen on 
such an example of the possibilities of program develop- 
ment. FLORENCE FRENCH. 








Development of Appreciation. 

‘* Development of Appreciation With Special Reference 
to Interpretation,” is the title of a small pamphlet by T. 
Carl Whitmer now published. Tothis isadded ‘Criticisms 
From a Notebook,” which embo‘ly some good advice to 
teachers. 

Heinrich Meyn. 

The popular baritone Heinrich Meyn will be heard in 
‘‘The Creation” in Wheeling, W. Va., early in February, 
and in several song recitals in the West during February 
and March. He will also sing in ‘‘ Prometheus,” to be 
given in this city on February 27, by the Halévy Society, 
at its sixth anniversary concert. 


OUR INFORMATION BUREAU. 
dtissicmbbibes ce 
MAIL FOR Anrists. 

Mail addressed to the following has been received at 
Tue Musicar Courier Bureau of Information. 

Gordon Darlington Richards. 

Mme. Marie Barna. 

Martin Haurwitz. 

Mrs. Otto Sutro. 

Herr Xaver Scharwenka. 

Miss Lillian Butz. 

Jaroslaw de Zelinski. 

. Corpo. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Benzing. 

William R. Chapman. 

Clarence De Vaux Royer. 

Alexander Lambert. 

Albert Ross Parsons. 

J. J. Racer. 

Victor Thrane. 

Prof. T. E. Renzley. 

Matt ForRwWARDED. 

Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre- 
vious issue: 

Ericsson Bushnell. 

Mrs. Boxell. 

Anton Hegner. 

Secretary Manuscript Society. 

William C. Pearce. 

Fritz Scheel. 

Ernst Schelling. 

Samuel P. Warren. 

William N. Wadsworth. 

Miss Blanch Wallace. 

James Peterson. 

Earl Percy Parks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. E. Perring. 

S. H. Penfield, Esq. 

William H. Morgan. 

Henry Burck. 

Prof. A. Dyx 


Lillian Butz. 
Lillian Butz has again returned to New York after a most 
successful tournée of six weeks in the West, singing in con- 
cert and oratorio. It is not surprising that this gifted 
young soprano, whose talents won for her so many 
European successes, should be so successful in America, 
The last city visited before her arrival 


her own country. 
Engagements in 


in New York was Pittsburg, January 10. 
some Eastern cities follow. 


More Dates for the Kaltenborn Quartet. 
The quartet played at Brick Presbyterian Church last 
Sunday for the fourth time. The quartet opened and closed 
the service with the most beautiful chamber music selec- 
tions, and also played during offertory. The result was a 
very impressive service. On He te A 3 the quartet ap- 
pears in Brooklyn again. On January 27 at Huntington, 
L. I., and to-night at Naugatuck, Conn. 
The Kaltenborn Sextet has been re-engaged by Dudley 
Buck for the last Apollo concert of the season, on April 12, 
and on April 17 plays with the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
On January 24 Mr. Kaltenborn will be the soloist at 
Gerrit Smith’s organ recital. 





FEILDING ROSELLE 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Festivais, Concerts, Recitals. 
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HELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRANO. 
London, St. domes Hall, “ Pops” Crystal Palace, Queen’s Hall, 
Imperia Institute and prominent American concerts. 
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Address 140 East 53d Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


INEZ Concert, Oratorio and Song Recital. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


From Our Exchanges. 


HE Twentieth Century Club, of Buffalo, gave the first 

of a series of musicals on Thursday evening. 

Madame Blaaw, pianist, Richard Fricke, ’cellist, and Mrs. 
Alice Lathrop Scott, violinist, took part. 

Miss Julia A. O’Connor will be the soprano soloist at 
the concert to be given before Easter by the choir of the 
Central Presbyterian Church of Buffalo. 

The Buffalo Saturday Musical Club gave its third re- 
cital this week at the studio of Miss Emma L. Hayward. 

The second of the subscription musicales by Miss Alice 
Whelpton, Mr. Fricke and Mr. Malms took place at the | 
residence of Mrs. H. M. Gerrans on Thursday afternoon. 
Miss Elizabeth Argue assisted. 

The New Castle (Ind.) Choral Union, Morgan Morgan, 
conductor; Cleveland (Ohio) Singing Society, Wm. J. 
Davies, conductor; Haydn Singing Society of Homestead 
(Pa), John Francis, conductor; Youngstown (Ohio) 
Choral Union, Samuel Evans, conductor, and the Monon- 
gahela Musical Association, of Pittsburg (Pa.), took part 
recently in a singing contest, the prize being awarded to 
the Youngstown Choral Union. 

Last Sunday the new organ at Holy Trinity Church, 
Philadelphia, was used for the first time. Edward P. 
Halsey is organist, Charles A. Braun choirmaster, Miss 
Adelaide Lane, soprano, and Ashton S. Sauter, tenor. 

Prof. Theodore Finney, director of Finney’s Orchestra, 
is one of the best known men in Detroit, Mich. 

The pupils of Miss Mabel Hussey, asisted by Mrs. Eva 
Wren, H. A. Melvin and the Temple Male Quartet, gave 
a concert at the Y. M. C. A. in Oakland, Cal., a fortnight 
ago. 

Prof. John C. Fillmore, who is at the head of the 
department of music in Pomona College (California) lec- 
tured in San Francisco recently upon Indian music. 

Walter Coit Moon, organist and choirmaster of St. 
Luke’s Church, Buffalo, arranged a special program for 
the Christmas service. 

The Eintracht Singing Society, of Albany, 
cently celebrated its twenty-ninth birthday. 
is the director. 

The Getwood Club, of Watervliet, N. Y., gave an en- 
joyable musical entertainment a short time since. 

The pupils of the musical and oratorical departments of 
Manning College, Minneapolis, gave a recital at the col- 
lege last week. 

Chevalier Tirindelli is to give his one-act opera, “Blanc 
et Noir,” in Lexington and Frankfort, Ky. For these 
performances he has rescored his work for still smaller | 
orchestra, omitting the harp and using a piano. At the 
request of Mr. Van der Stucken, who proposes to bring 
it out at one of the promenade concerts, Mr. Tirindelli 
will arrange an orchestral suite from the opera. 

At Riverside, Cal., the Arlington Band (twenty-five 
pieces) is fast becoming one of the best military bands 
of Southern California. It is in charge of Professor Rey- 
nolds, who is an accomplished bandmaster and a finished 
cornet soloist. 

There was a midnight Christmas service at the Cedar 
Rapids College of Music, William J. Hall, director. 

The Troy Vocal Society has just given a fine concert 
in Music Hall under the conductorship of Clement R. 
Gale. Professor Durr was the organist. 

The Liederkranz Society of Albany is just “sweet six- 
teen,” having celebrated its birthday during the past week. | 

The women of the Twentieth Century Club of Lansdowne 


N. Y., re- 
B. Molahn 


| positions by Mr. Kelley, ‘‘ The Flower Seekers 


r 
have given a musical tea under the direction of a committee 


Benjamin Hallowell, Jr., Mrs. Mary 
Garrettson Cooke, Miss Emma Prichett, Mrs. M. H. 
Cryer, Miss Emma Knight, Mrs. Abram L. Pennock, 
Mrs. S. D. Guilford, Mrs. Edwin T. Darby, Mrs. Edward 
V. Kane, Mrs. William D. Kennedy, Mrs. William A. 
McEwen and Mrs. Robert F. Train. 

Mrs. W. B. M. Miller, of Providence, R. L., 


comprising Mrs. 


will give 


| a song recital at the Troy Young Women’s Association 


on February 3. Mrs. Miller is a daughter of W. E. 


| Hagan, of Troy. 


Hans Kronold in Maine. 

Hans Kronold, the ‘cellist, is in Maine with the W. R. 
Chapman organization on its festival tour, and is making a 
series of successes. Remembering Mr. Kronold’s superior 
merits displayed at last year’s music festival, the public of 
Maine had a cordial welcome prepared for him. He played 
in Norway, Me., on January 6, and aroused immense 
enthusiasm, having to give three encores. The following 
evening he played in Lewiston, and the next evening in 
Augusta with enormous success. Encores are the rule for 
Mr. Kronold always. His playing with orchestra of 
Servais’ brilliant fantaisie on the ‘‘Daughter of the 
Regiment” has become something which the public, 
admiring virtuosity, look forward to. 


‘* Phaudrig Crohoore’’ by Yonkers Choral Society. 

Dr. Charles Villiers Stanford’s ballad, ‘ Phaudrig 
Crohoore,” was the principal number on the program of 
the Yonkers Choral Society's first concert of the season, 
which took placeon January 11. It was sung with great 
spirit and with fine attention to the varying character of 
emotion called for in the text. Thechorusshows a marked 
improvement over its work of last year, demonstrating 
fully the skill and untiring energy of the conductor. It is 
a matter for especial commendation that this organization 
should have undertaken such an advanced work as ‘‘ Phaud- 
rig Crohoore” thus early in its existence. 

The program included classic choruses and part songs by 
ancient and modern composers, among them a charming 
composition by an American—Paul Ambrose’s *‘ Madrigal.” 
The soloists were Franz Kaitenborn, who was accompanied 
by his brother Henry, Leonard E. Auty and Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley. Mr. Kaltenborn was already a favorite in 


Yonkers and he easily added to his prestige by a superb | 


performance of his numbers, winning in one instance a 


double encore. 
bert’s ‘‘ Hymn tothe Almighty,” and gave Gounod’s ‘‘ Lend 
Me Your Aid” asasolo number. He was eminently suc- 
cessful in both, and after the latter the audience would not 
be content until he had given two Scotch songs. Mrs. 
Kelley, who also accompanied the chorus, played two com- 
” and ‘The 
Nothing on the program made a 
She is a most 


Headless Horseman.” 
better impression than Mrs. Kelley's work. 
effective accompanist and a solo performer of unusual at- 
tainments. It was altogether a most creditable concert 
The Choral Society will begin now to prepare for the 
| production in April of ‘‘ Hiawatha,” a dramatic cantata by 
| its conductor, Frederick R. Burton. This work will issue 
presently from the Oliver Ditson Company. It is designed 
for chorus, soloists and orchestra and will take about two 
hours in performance. The soloists selected for its produc- 
tion are Miss Mary H. Mansfield, soprano; Miss Mae 


| Cressy, contralto; Robert A. Shaw, tenor, and J. Stanford 


Brown, bass. 


Mr. Auty sang with the chorus in Schu- | 
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Third Powers-Mannes Musicale. 
ESPITE the pouring rain of last Wednesday morning 
the usual large audience gathered in Carnegie Ly- 
ceum to listen to this program: 


Heimliche Griisse .Von Fielitz 


Naebody Schumann 
Ergebung. . sso idl esl ale ..Von Fielitz 
Frihlingsnacht .. .. Schumann 
Aanathema Pe ; a. Von Fielitz 
Herbert Miller 
Willst Du Dein Herz Mir Schenken. ... Bach 
Oe a Pe . Farwell 
Oe he % Eee ere . . Farwell 
Miss Marguerite ‘Hall 
Breet ee. ay ee Pay bE a Ries 
Adagio 394s tks Kaede ob ended se Dbsaelubiedia Ries 
Perpetuum Mahlea 8. Wnickihnans ceknatat ciditedvmm Ries 
David Mannes 
Miss Madeline Mannes at the piano 
Herbstgefihl ch Vovscendeareevtne Nevin 
Pee Ge GaGa, 0 ics Cu a pkeavent 65 cb alba sebwesisee Johns 
My Love Is Like a Red. Red Rose . Hastings 
Mr. Miller 
Sonnet d’Amour.. -Thomé 
Embarguez Vous... . Godard 
Les Filles de Cadix ve .. Tosti 
Miss Hall 


. Tschaikowsky 
Brahms—Joach im 
. Bach-Wilhelmj 


Canzonetta, from Concerto 
Hungarian Dance 
Air on the G String... 

Mr. Mannes 

Accompanists—F. W. Riesberg and Horace Kinney 

One is almost justified in declaring Von Fielitz the Schu- 
mann of our time, so full are his songs of the beautiful 
melody, changeful rhythm and depth of harmony which 
characterize Schumann. In these songs, Mr. Miller, 
whose organ much resembles that of his teacher, Mr. 
Powers, made his best effect 

Miss Hall, not fully recovered from her recent illness, 
won three recalls after both her groups of songs, repeat- 
ing the interesting “O Ships that Sail,” by Farwell, a 
young American now studying with Humperdinck, and 
in whom Mr. Seidl has expressed a warm interest. 

Mr. Mannes gave a broad, noble interpretation of the 
Bach-like “Bouree,” Ries, his violin singing out with 
impassioned fervor in the beautiful adagio. His sister’s 
dainty and ever-sympathetic accompaniment in the “Per- 
showed to make that piece especially effective, 
to bow their ac- 


by 


petuum” 
and both were compelled repeatedly 
knowledgment to enthusiastic applause 

Miss Hall sings in German as if she were a native, and 
a young Spaniard present assured the writer that when 
she sings Spanish music (Filles de Cadix) she seems the 
genuine Spanish maid: how fine ’tis to possess such ver- 
satility! 

The deep tones of Mr 
morning impressively, all present voting the musicale the 
most enjoyable one of the lot, so far 

Mr. Riesberg accompanied Miss Hall, Mr. Powers’ reg- 
Horace Kinney playing for Mr 


Mannes’ G string closed the 


ular studio accompanist, 
Miller. 

The artists for Wednesday morning, January the 26th 
next, are: Mrs. S. H. Gardyne Stewart, soprano; Victor 
Baillard, baritone, and Harry Arnold, pianist. 


Olive Mead with Boston Symphony. 

Miss Olive Mead, violinist, will play with the Allen Club, 
Worcester, Mass, on January 29, and with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Boston on the 28th and 29th. On 
February 2 she will play at Miss Hartman's recital in 


Steinert Hall, Boston. 
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Opera in English and Its Home. 
NQUIRIES have been received at THE Musica 


dents, and some in town, in regard to the Opera in Eng- 


lish now being offered at the American Theatre by the | 


Castle Square Company. We therefore supplement the 
general information given last week by a few practical ex- 
planations which may be of use to our readers. 

The establishment of the company in New York is the 
result of successes gained by the same management in es- 
tablishing permanent opera in Boston and in Philadelphia. 
The business aspect indeed is calculated to inspire confi- 
dence; they are men of high integrity and business train- 
ing who form this joint stock corporation, under the name 
of the American Theatre Opera Company. The officers 
and directors are: President, Henry W. Savage; treasurer, 
D. B. Ogden; secretary, Herbert Parsons; Elliott Zbo- 
rowski and Arthur Clark. The general manager of the 
company is C. M. Southwell, who divides his time among 
the three companies that in Boston are now being merged 
in a dramatic company. The resident manager in New 
York is George A. Kingsbury; the general stage director, 
William Wolff, and the stage director, A. W. F. MacCol- 
lin; conductor, Adolph Liesegang; press representative, 
John F. Harley; treasurer, Harry B. Mather. 

There are many plain, every-day reasons why the house | 
is well-filled every night and so crowded at matinees that 
it is advisable to secure seats in advance. The American 
Theatre is easy of access, being situated on Forty-second 
street between Seventh and Eighth avenues. Broadway 
cars and elevated railroads, both Sixth and Ninth avenues, 
bring passengers so near that it is not needful to ride to 
the door unless in stormy weather, when the Forty-second 
street cars are available. The theatre itself is one of the 
best equipped in New York; the best of seating capacity 
and comfort combined are considered. It can seat about 
1,900, and the chairs throughout the house are comfort- 
able opera chairs of the same pattern, so that those peo- 
ple who sit in the balcony are as much at ease as those in 
the orchestra. Moreover, those in the uttermost part of 
the upper balcony are comfortable, too, and can see the 
whole stage without the least difficulty. From every seat 
in the house there is, in fact, an excellent view of the 
stage, a result due to the careful slope of the floors, a 
very gentle slope which gives an impression of space. The 
impression is added to by the space allowed for passing in 
and out. A man can go out “to see another man” be- 
tween the acts without causing feminine uprisings and 
subsequent frowns—no small item in the comfort of the- 
atre goers. 

Once seated and having time to look about before the | 
play begins, one is attracted by the pleasing new drop | 
curtain, painted by Benvenutti, and which pictures in 
delicate coloring a figure emblematic of American music. 
Across the bottom of the curtain and up the sides are 
names of composers whose operas can be given by the 
company. Not all the names appear probably (THE 
Musica Courter representative did not count them), for 
the repertory includes some seventy-four operas in all, 
light and dark, amusing and serious. The general color- 
ing of the house is a warm shade of terra cotta, a little | 
too warm in fact, but which can and will be so, it is said, 
modified next year. The lighting is most successful, the | 
electric lights being so placed as to avoid any unpleasant | 
obstrusiveness. Fire exits are ample, on every floor and | 
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be enlarged upon to a picturesque extent. 
But when mention is made of the prices and arrange- 
ments in regard to seats enough practical information has 





JOSEPH FP. SHEEHAN. 


been offered to reassure the cautious who do not like to 
take plunges in the dark. Probably there is no theatre in 


| the city to which a single woman of respectability could 


go with such absolute protection and so little discomfort 
even in the evening as to this theatre. For the American 
spirit of chivalry and courtesy to women is not lacking in 
this worthy example of an American theatre. 

The prices of the seats range from 25 cents to $5 for 
evening performances. At the Saturday matine the 
whole lower floor is but 50 cents; at the Wednesday mati- 
née but 25. By a novel arrangement subscribers can pro- 
cure the same seats for the entire season without incurring 
obligation for any performance that he does not attend. 

When it is remembered that the company is composed 


| almost entirely of intelligent Americans of good asso- 
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on both sides of the house, and lead into broad passage- 
| ways where it is practically impossible for a crowd to get 
: . | panic-stricken, seeing before them so clearly the way to 
Courter office from a number of out of town resi- | safety. The electtic elevators to every floor, the ladies’ 
parlors, the large lobby decorated with palms and comfort- 
ably furnished, the mandolin orchestra which plays in the 
lobby between the acts, the pleasant smoking room, the 
extreme courtesy of all attendants, the constant regard for 
the comfort of patrons, even to the loan of umbrellas on 
stormy nights, are a few of the many features which might 


<2 VIOLINIST. 


ciations, and good voices, and good training; that many 
of them have already won distinction in concerts, opera 
and oratorio; that even the chorus consists largely of 
soloists who are capable of stepping to the front at a 
moment’s notice, and that girls of social position are 
singing here who would not be permitted to appear in 
any other company, it will be realized that cheap seats do 
not, by any means, indicate that the performances are 
| cheap. 
| One reason why the management is able to present the 
| best performances that have ever been given in New York 
| at any moderate prices—and better as to scenery, cos- 
| tumes and general effect than some German opera per- 
| formances have been—is that many are willing to sing 
here at moderate salaries who would demand larger sala- 
ries elsewhere. The company is alive to American musi- 
cal interests, and looks to the future rather than to the 
present. 








Joseru F. SHEEHAN. 

One of the most interesting and enthusiastic members 
of the company is popular “Joe” Sheehan, otherwise 
Joseph F. Sheehan, who has become known in all im- 
portant American cities for his social qualities and his 
manly ambition, as well as for his fine voice and excel- 
lent acting. His career is typically American. He was 
born at Malden, Mass., and received a good grammar 
school education, but before the time came for college 
he found it his duty to put his shoulder to the wheel and 
assist in supporting his mother. He has sung since child- 
hood; the atmosphere of his home was musical, for his 
father had a high baritone and his mother a contralto 
voice. He expresses himself indebted for his best vocal 
training to Arthur J. Hubbard, of Boston. He was first 
introduced to the public by Mr. Seabrooke in 1892. He 
has been for a season with the Bostonians, was highly 
successful as Prince Charlie in “Rob Roy,” and last sea- 
son in De Koven’s “Mandarin.” 

Still more important parts, in which his fine personal 
appearance added to his success, were those of Manrico 

| in “Il Trovatore” and Don César in “Maritana.” He 
has also sung in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and anent the 
latter appearance hangs a tale, which matches some simi- 
lar stories in musical history. 

It is an o’ertrue tale which may be told some day. Mr. 
Sheehan commits his parts to memory with surprising 
quickness, studying first the music and then the words 
and leaving generally the dialogue to be learned on the 
morning of the first performance. He bowls fairly well 
when he has time for exercise, and reads musical litera- 
ture when he gets time for reading. He likes honest, 
fair criticism and deprecates sensationalism. He is cheer- 
ful enough to diffuse sunshine on a dark day, and cares 
«more for his art than for drawing his salary. 

He has been playing Count Malespino in “The Fencing 
Master,” and may soon appear in one of his best roles 
in “The Gypsy Baron.” 

“Tne Lity or KILLARNey.” 

The old drama of the “Colleen Bawn” furnishes the 
| libretto for this romantic opera by Sir Julius Benedict 
| Like the play, the music appeals to the heart rather 
| than to the head. It has a certain old-fashioned charm, 
which is added to by the many familiar songs interspersed 
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throughout the opera. “Kathleen Mavourneen,” for ex- 
ample, as sung by Joseph F. Sheehan, is alone worth the 


price of admission, not to speak of “Endearing Young | 


Charms” and other songs sung by Thomas H. Persse, 
who assumes the principal role, that of the picturesque, 
pathetic, faithful Myles Na Coppaleen. 

Grace Golden, as Eily O’Connor, received her share of 
applause for her opening song and for the artistic inter- 
pretation of the best solo in the opera, “I Am Alone.” 
Miss Golden also received a huge bunch of lilies after this 
solo, and Gertrude Quinlan (Annie Chute) was laden 
with roses after singing “Killarney.” It seems almost 
invidious to speak of special solos when all the solos re- 
vealed good voices and sincerity of interpretation. 
William Wolff (Danny Mann) has a particularly pleasing 

* bass voice, and barring too much of a “Dick Deadeye” 
limp, acted well. 

In general evenness the performance given by the Castle 
Square Company is so decidedly praiseworthy as to 
scarcely need commendation. “Good wine needs no 
bush.” Some crudities in the last act were evidently due 
to insufficient rehearsing and will no doubt disappear. 
No doubt, too, the orchestra will gradually subdue its 
energy in the more delicate passages. Certainly it will 
if the conductor, Mr. Liehegesang, has any command over 
it, for he is conscientious. 

The “Lily of Killarney” is admirably staged, the effects 
of color in costumes and scenery being carefully studied. 
It will be played during the rest of this week, possibly 
next week too. For with the pathetic old songs, the 
lively choruses, the tragic situations, the humorous scenes, 
and not least a genuine Irish break-down, there is variety 
enough in it to please the general public for some time. 
The next production will be “Paul Jones.” The com- 
plete cast of “The Lily of Killarney” as played Monday 
night was: 
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An addition to the entertainments by the company be- 
gan Sunday night with a popular concert. A number of 
selections from the operas were given, among them the 
“Boatswains’ Chorus” from the “Lily of Killarney,” the 
overture to “Merry Wives of Windsor,” quartet from 
“Rigoletto,” Miserere from “Il Trovatore,” air from “Der 
Freischiitz,” these being varied by monologues, popular 
songs and instrumental solos. 
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Maud Pratt-Chase. 


NEW dramatic soprano, of superior talent, cultiva- 
tion and charming personality, is an addition to 
New York musical life as welcome as it is valuable. Just 
such an artist is to be met in the person of Maud Pratt- 
Chase, who has taken up her permanent residence here 
with her husband, Lucius Chase, the baritone, and who, it 
is to be hoped, will be heard a good deal in public during 
the remainder of the season. 

Mrs. Chase stands just at the threshold of her career. 
She is young, singularly gifted in artistic intelligence and 
in person, and as earnest and conscientious as she is tal- 
ented. She possesses in marked degree the precious 
quality of enthusiasm, without which no singer’s work can 
convey genuine sympathy and conviction to an audience, 
and she has true, musical temperament. Her voice, a 
dramatic soprano of beauty, power and wide compass, is 
well fitted for opera, the end which she has set before her, 
and which, in view of her study and attainments, she is 
certainly destined to attain. 

Her studies were begun and brought to a ripe stage un- 
der Miss Clara Munger, of Boston, the teacher of Emma 
Eames. Realizing the value of the young girl’s voice and 
her strong dramatic intelligence, Miss Munger applied to 
Maud Pratt-Chase the same counsel she had years before 
given to Emma Eames, and urged her strongly to go to 
Europe for operatic study. Since her marriage, which oc- 
curred four years ago, Mrs. Chase has acted on Miss Mun- 
ger’s advice. She went to Paris with her husband, and 
the two, who are in perfect artistic sympathy, at once en- 
tered there upon a vigorous course of study. From this 
Mrs. Chase returned only last October, since when she 
has occupied herself principally with the establishment of 
her home in New York. 

Before going abroad Mrs. Chase had been a favorite 
artist at fashionable social affairs in various leading cities 
of the Union—Boston, Washington, Baltimore, &c.—and 
was widely recognized as a delightful lyric singer. Her 
European study, however, has developed her powers enor- 
mously and given her a pose, a freedom and authority as 
well as a largely increased vocal breadth, which make of 
her a singer of distinction. She has the due confidence to 
which her abilities entitle her, but this is associated with a 
well-bred modesty and simplicity which can never fail to 
make her many artistic friends. 

In Paris she studied for the voice with Bouhy and mise- 
en-scéne with Giraudet, of the Grand Opéra and Conser- 
vatoire. Her strides were rapid. Naturally possessed of 
strong dramatic talent she conquered stage methods more 
swiftly and effectively than nine out of every ten singers. 
This true dramatic capacity skillfully trained tells in her 
delivery of even the simplest song. She sings everything 
with a meaning, not over-emphasized, but singularly clear 
and expressive. Her talent is. flexible, and while she is 
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heard to most brilliant advantage in music of strong 
dramatic calibre, she can at the same time take up a little 
song of no special interest in the hands of the average 
singer and convert it into an appealing, melodious little 
story. Such versatility is exceptional, and in the case of 
Mrs. Chase is thoroughly artistic thoughout all its phases. 

Her repertory, operatic and lyric, is large. Among her 
favorite strong operatic roles are Aida, Selika in “L’Af- 
ricane,” Elsa in “Lohengrin,” and Briinnhilde in Neyer’s 
“Sigurd.” In “Sigurd,” which is a standard production at 
the Paris Grand Opéra, occurs the tremendously difficult 
aria opening with the recitative, “O palais radieux.” Be- 
cause of its severe tax on volume and breathing it is al- 
most invariably cut by sopranos, although one of the 
most effective episodes in the opera. The fact is therefore 
worth quoting that Mrs. Chase can sing this big aria with 
as much ease as power, and has sung it for musicians 
abroad with tremendous success. 

Given her voice, her musical and dramatic feeling, and 
her piquant, sympathetic and refined stage presence. Mrs. 
Chase should make a decided success in opera. But away 
from the stage she is a concert singer of particular charm, 
and whether in a broad dramatic lyric or a tender love 
song is equally affecting and sincere. All the familiar 
light operas of the French and Italian school she knows 
well, but her predilections justly and fittingly lie with the 
heroines of large vocal resource and impressive dramatic 
situations. In the impersonation of these she will be found 
at her best. 

A career lies before Maud Pratt-Chase. So far her con- 
cert work has usually been accomplished in conjunction 
with her husband—Harry Lucius Chase—who is as good a 
baritone as his wife is a soprano. Their voices blend ad- 
mirably in duet work, and separately their efforts are al- 
ways harmoniously contrasted. Together they form a 
very interesting, artistic pair, who it is hoped may con- 
stantly be met henceforward in the prominent concert- 
rooms of the leading cities. 

There is always room for a young, ambitious and well- 
equipped singer. Maud Pratt-Chase is all three and an 
interesting personality in addition. There is a place open 
for her, and she will beyond doubt do all that is artistic, 
earnest and progressive to fill it with honer. 

Mrs. Chase has placed herself under the management of 
Victor Thrane, the impresario. 


Inez Grenelli. 

Miss Inez Grenelli, soprano, has been engaged for the 
Midwinter Festival of the People’s Choral Union to take 
place on February 2. Last year at a similar festival Miss 
Grenelli sang and created such an artistic impression that 
her agreement to sing this time is made in response to a 
unanimously expressed request. Miss Grenelli always 
constitutes herself a favorite. 
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Boston Music Notes. 
JANUARY 16, 1898. 


ISS MURIEL PALMER, the contralto, made a fine 
impression at the Cecelia concert on Thursday 
evening, and received great applause for her work as well 
as fine notices from the critics, one of which, from the 
Herald, is appended: 

Miss Palmer showed the possession of a voice of de- 
licious quality, rich, warm, smooth and abounding in pa- 
thos. Her singing, in its purity, its legato, its sincerity of 
feeling and its breadth of style was worthy her voice. 

Mrs. L. B. Robinson has been giving a series of‘ Morn- 
ings of Music and Readings,” one being at the residence 
of Mrs. William Atherton, Commonwealth avenue. On 
Friday the entertainment was given at the Tulleries. 

The students of the advanced classes at the New Eng 
land Conservatory of Music gave the recital on Wednes- 
day evening in Sleeper Hall. 

Mrs. A. N. Reece and Miss Franc Reece, of Chicago, 
were the guests of honor at Mrs. L. P. Morrill’s recep- 
tion on Wednesday. Miss Reece is a very beautiful girl, 
possessing a fine contralto voice, and has come to Boston 
to reside with Mrs. Morrill while studying music with 
her. Another pupil, Miss Grace Burnap, contralto cf 
the leading church of Malden, sang two very difficult 
songs, one by Jensen, and “O Thou That Tellest Good 
Tidings” from “The Messiah,” in a broad and dignified 
manner, showing a true oratorio style and spirit. She is 
only nineteen years of age and has, it is believed, a fine 
future before her. Henry Taylor again charmed all by a 
fine reading of “The Pilgrim,” by Adams, and also in two 
duets with Mrs. Morrill. In passing it may be said that 
Mrs. Morrill’s voice is in fine condition, and she saug 
most delightfully—better than ever, if possible. Other 
pupils assisting were Mrs. H. M. Faxon and Miss Grace 
Turner, both singing finely. 

There are, as usual, to be several changes in Boston 
choirs the coming year. Already the Harvard Church, in 
Brookline, has engaged a new tenor from Minneapolis for 
its quartet, and rumors are in the air of similar changes 
in some of the city churches. 

After considerable study of the question the Twentieth 
Century Club has decided to continue the free organ con- 
certs as given last year. Up to January 3 the number o7 
aplications for tickets exceeds 4,700. (It must be remem- 
bered that these concerts are free). An elaborate and 
complicated system of tickets has been evolved which is 
expected to overcome the crowding of last Winter, and 
only tickets for the seating capacity of each church will 
be given out. 

Two of Arthur Hubbell’s pupils, Miss Louisa Guzman 
and Miss Hattie Goddard, have just scored a pronounced 
success in the production of the “Chimes of Normandy,” 
at the Bijou Theatre, this city, recently, both by their fine 
singing and graceful acting. 

The Boston Globe says: 


The honors of the evening were evenly divided between 
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Miss Hattie Goddard, who essayed the part of Germaine, 
| and Miss Louisa Guzman, whose Serpelotte, the village 

hoyden, was a charming bit of work, full of fun and frolic, 
that made her a favorite from rise to final fall of curtain. 
Of Miss Goddard’s beautiful voice too much in praise can- 
not be said, for its power does not detract from its sweet- 
ness and brilliancy, and the pleasure of the audience was 
manifested in strongly requested encores and floral gifts. 

These young ladies are away this week filling engage- 
ments in Amherst, Rockville and Worcester with the 
Boston Operetta Company, of which they are members. 
The two contraltos, Miss Jennie Paine and Helen Day, 
bassos Willard Flint and William Nye, and tenor Jerome 
Hanshue are all pupils of Mr. Hubbard. They give a 
fine program—ballads, operatic selections and operettas, 
and have made a hit wherever they have appeared. 

The Worcester Spy has the following to say about Miss 
Aagot Lunde’s concert: 

Following is the program of the recital to be given by 
Miss Aagot Lunde in Colonial Hall on the evening of 
the 27th: 


(sed BROOM, . sinnva cc encntie cnaders ees 
Miss Lunde 


The program is extremely interesting, including as it 
does several songs which are new to Worcester, a number 
of Norwegian selections and the new song by B. E. 
Woolf. This latter is still in manuscript, and Miss Lunde 
will give it its first public rendering 

The Eichberg String Quartet of ladies is the only organ- 
ization of its kind in this country. Its members, pupils of 
Mr. Ejichberg, completed their musical studies at the 
Royal High School of Music in Berlin, and have given 
nearly 500 concerts in all parts of this country. Mr. Elson 
says in the Advertiser: “Their playing is charming for its 
accuracy, precision and general unity of ensemble. Miss 
Shattuck, first violin, and Miss Laura Webster, violoncel- 
list, are both marked by the individuality of treatment and 
artistic rendering of their work.” 

Of Miss Lunde’s singing it is not necessary to speak. 
Her rich, sympathetic voice is always very pleasant to 
hear. She is an artist by instinct, an artist of feeling and 
of rare intelligence. 
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Berlin News. 

HOSE concerned, and even disinterested superficial 

observers, do not see the tragedy that is constantly be- 
ing enacted before our very eyes here in Berlin bythe legion 
of foreign students who come here each autumn, remain a 
year or two, cast a glance into the crowded world of mu- 
sic, strive frantically to become inhabitants of the exclu- 
sive sphere, realize its inaccessibility, sigh from the depths 
of a sickened heart, sink helplessly into the quagmire of 
disappointment and mediocrity, and fade from out the 
throng that stumbled on blindly, only to meet a similar 
fate in the end. 

The poor, dazed moths flicker about the light until they 
are singed. What youth, energy, health, enthusiasm, love, 
hope and money are wasted each year in the never-ceas- 
ing, gigantic struggle! Thousands working to reach m 
eminence on which only four or five can stand, on which 
not more than a dozen or so have stood since music first 
became an art. 

Doting mothers, fond fathers, loving brothers and sis 
ters are left behind and half forgotten, in order to gratify 
an ambition which, in most cases, might be constituted «s 


| nothing more than the mere selfish desire to shine forth 


from the rank and file of our fellow-creatures, as the desive 
to taste of seductive notoriety. How few of us feel the 
heat of the sacred flame, an inner spur, driving us, forcing 


| us to play, sing or compose 


Those who feel no such impulse commit a crime against 
their family and themselves by devoting their life to a 
profession which can offer them nothing but the leavings 
of others, of greater ones than they. Let them become 
good wives and intelligent mothers; striving merchants 
and sensible citizens. Why follow a pursuit in which there 
is hardly any money to be gained, which demands con 
tinual sacrifices without returning any benefits? Some of 
us are not fit to do anything but bask in the sunshine 
The possession of those proclivities does not 
They denote thet 


and dream 
always denote that we are geniuses 
either our parents or we deserve severe and constant whip 
pings. 

There are some students here, hollow-eyed, haggard, 
gaunt, broken, who always make me think of Lowell’s ex- 
pressive lines: “It is the vain endeavor to make ourselves 
what we are not that has strewn history with s many 
broken purposes, and lives left in the rough.” 
young Americans, who had been studying 


resorted to suicide as a remedy for 


Last year two 
music in Germany, 
disappointed hopes 
what ingratitude toward surviving relatives! 
all suffering, disappointment, unhealing grief and life-long 


What selfishness, what enviousness, 
They bear 


self-reproaches 

If circumstances are such that no other line of work is 
open to you, content yourself with learning as much 
music as you can, but do not despair if that should be 
little. Genius shows itself very early. Were you a genius, 
neither your friends nor you would long be unaware of it. 


If you have talent, and nothing more, be content with 
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hope for what cannot come. 





































































bition. Half an apple is better than none. 
he can find enough “beer and skittles” to make death a 
horrible contingency. 

If you meet such students whose hopes have been 
blighted, who are plodding the dark paths of misery and 
despondency, do not tell them “be patient,” “work hard,” 
“practice makes perfect,” and similar senseless platitudes; 
talk of home, of brothers and sisters, of friendship, of 
maternal longing and filial duty, of sunshine, of spring, of 
love. Those are the chords that resound in almost every 
human breast. When a man is disheartened he can often 
be more easily redeemed and brightened by a few cheerful 
words, a kindly grasp of the hand and a warm, friendly 
smile, than by whole shelves of Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche. 

os * 

Christmas influences are disastrous to the flow of the 
concert-tide. At present it is ebbing, but last week 
brought a few concerts of some interest. 

On Monday evening, in the Singakademie, Emilie 
Sauret introduced his young pupil, Aldo Antonietti, to the 
Berlin public and critics. I heard the worthy disciple of 
a worthier master play Bruch’s G minor concerto and 
Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso.” (The program con- 
tained, besides, Dvorak’s Concerto, A minor, op. 53, and 
an Elégie, op. 48, by Sauret.) Antonietti’s playing is 


of which our English equivalent, amiable, is not a satis- 
factory translation. The young Italian has a fluent, facile 
technic, which does not even border the sensational, yet 
seems ample to conquer all difficulties with utmost ease 
and grace. His tone, of the velvety kind, has a certain 
languorousness, which will always unseat the emotions 
of women and estrange the sympathies of men. 


hackneyed adagio of the Bruch concerto did the player 
for a moment waver in rhythm or drift into that sickly 
of all breadth and dignity. In the Saint-Saéns number 
plainly revealed the influence of his master, especially in 
his bowing. The finale, played with a movement vary- 
ing between detaché and spiccato, was taken at break- 
neck speed, and earned the player enthusiastic recalls. 
Sauret led the orchestra with precision and authority. 
His accompaniments were an object lesson to Rebiczek, 
the regular leader of the Berlin Philharmonic orchestra. 
In order to report two concerts on Tuesday evening, 
I heard half of each. In Saal Bechstein Felicia Kirch- 
dorffer played Brahms G minor sonata, together with 
Prof. Dr. Joachim. The G. O. M. of the fiddle was in 
superb trim, and having a worthy partner in Miss Kirch- 
dorffer, accomplished a memorable performance. I con- 
sider this work ill suited for the concert stage. It is true 
chamber music—too intimate, too personal to be played 
outside a room. In her solo numbers, of which I heard 
an intermezzo and rhapsodie by Brahms, the pianist dis- 
played large intellectual mastery and abundant technic. 
At the other concert, devoted exclusively to composi- 
tions by E. E. Taubert, music critic of the Berlin Post, 
I heard a quintet for piano and wind instruments, and a 
cyclus of songs from Julius Wolff’s “Tannhauser.” I am 
sorry Taubert is not a director, for then I should finish 


Before all, don’t regard 
suicide as the most efficacious antidote to thwarted am- 
Life may not 
be all “beer and skittles,” but if one looks about him 


aptly characterized by the German word “‘liebenswiirdig,” | seeps. 3 
as Hamburg, Dresden and Leipsic, little Paula Szalit, the | 


To me it seemed delightful, for at no time during the | : , a 
| played with phenomenal finish. Her technic is not rela- | 


sentimentality which instantly robs a violin performance | 


(which nobody plays quite so well as Sauret), Antonietti | 


this criticism in very short order by calling his works 
“Kapellmeistermusik.” He has evidently delved deep 
into the rules and formulas of musical composition, and 
knows well his Beethoven and Bach. 

In order to be a creator of works that shall not be for- 
gotten, even before they are known, it is necessary to 
possess other qualities besides industry, patience and 
technical knowledge. In place of enumerating these qual- 
ities I shall recount an anecdote told about Liszt. The 
| famous pianist was once conversing with a friend about 
Reinecke. “There are just six reasons why Reinecke 
could never become an eminent composer,” remarked the 





friend. 

“What are the reasons?” asked Liszt. ‘The first,” 
continued the friend, “is that he lacks inspiration; the 
second——” “Enough, enough!” cried Liszt, “spare 
me the other five. They are superfluous.” 

The Quintet, scored for piano, flute, clarinet, horn and 
bassoon, is a laudable attempt at the resuscitation of a 
form of composition long since become obsolete. Brahms 
did much to encourage the use of wind instruments in 
chamber music, but even that great master could not 
make the combination more than barely palatable. The 
“Tannhauser” songs, sung with lusty voice but no finish, 
by Herr Kurt Sommer, of the Berlin Royal Opera, are 
typical German music of the most pedantic kind. The 
texts have been followed so closely there is not a measure 
of spontaneity in the setting; consequently the whole 
| sounds artificial, labored. 

After a triumphal tour, embracing such critical centres 





F eleven year old Bohemian piano-playing prodigy, gave a 
concert last week in Saal Bechstein. The wonderful child 
| had received most enthusiastic praise in these columns 


| last year from Mr. Otto Floersheim and myself, and I was | f ‘ie. hi lias » teil Bazzini’ 
curious to know whether I should be of the same opinion | '2"*@!s!¢, 1s polonaises, Vieuxtemps polonaises, bazzini s 


| after her concert this year. The program opened with 
| Haydn’s Sonata in E flat major, which the tiny creature 


| tively, but absolutely perfect; her tone is large, and by 


Two of Mendelssohn’s “Songs Without Words” were 
sung with exquisite poetry and naivété, while a Suite in 
D minor, by Josef Hofmann, played with firm attack, 


| 
| changes color with nearly every phrase. 
| 





| accurate rhythm and appropriate tempi in the Allemande, |; 


Courante, Gavotte and Gigue, proved her ability to dis- 
tinguish correctly between different styles and schools. 
A Chopin nocturne (F minor) roused the audience to 
| unbounded enthusiasm. The diminutive virtuoso played 
| the piece with mature repose and rare sense of tonal 
| values. In the middle was a skillful climax, which 


| 





| dwindled away to a mere whisper in the concluding rapid | 


| figurations. Every known nuance of touch and expression 
| was employed in that one piece. No wonder the audience 
applauded itself tired and shouted itself hoarse. 


Two compositions of her own, Mazurka and Praeludi- 


to the credit of some of our best composers of salon 
music. The F minor barcarolle, by Rubinstein, and the 
Chopin-Liszt “Chant Polonaise” (Maiden’s Wish) con- 
cluded the program, and were received with such spon- 
taneous outbursts of delight and pleasure that Paula was 
forced to add Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song.” Although 
called out a dozen times, the tired child would play no 
more, and not until the piano was closed did the audience 
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um, showed considerable originality, and would redound | 


} ment. 
} young composers whose muse has not impelled him tu 


leave the hall. Truly, Paula Szalit is the prodigy of prod- 
igies, the marvel of marvels. 

At the second chamebr-music matinte of the Halir 
Quartet I heard the trio, op. 50, by Tschaikowsky. Alex- 
ander Siloti played the piano part. The performance was 
good, but by no means above reproach. The first move- 
ment, pezzo elegiaco, is diffuse in form, and unless the 
ensemble be perfect is apt to sound incoherent. The three 
instruments were not always in perfect sympathy; there 
was too much individual display, too little general effect. 
Siloti seemed indisposed, for his technic was faulty 
and his tone very harsh. Some of the variations in the 
second movement were omitted. In the finale Professor 
Halir did noble work. The other numbers on the pro- 
gram were quartets in C major and A major by Mozart 
and Schumann. 

William Bassett, the talented New York composer, pu- 
pil of O. B. Boise, has just completed a “Fantasiestiick” 
for violin, with optional piano or orchestral accompani- 
I am glad to see that Mr. Bassett is one of the few 





pour out his woes in the form of a “Romanza.” This 
“Fantasiestiick” by no means lacks the romantic element, 
but that constitutes only one of many changing moods 
I feel myself justified in predicting the quick success of 
Mr. Basset’s new work, as it contains in lavish degree the 
qualities essential for popular favor, variety of humor, sim- 





means of astounding variations in touch and pedaling, |, 





plicity of melody, titillativeness of rhythm, and, most im- 
portant of all, discreetness of proportion. In composition 
the modern tendency is toward succinctness, toward say- 
ing multum in parvo—much in little. That the taste of the 
public runs in similar lines is amply demonstrated by the 
success of such shorter violin pieces as Saint-Saéns’ “Ron- 
do Capriccioso,” Sarasate’s “Faust” and “Carmen” fan- 
'taisies. Tschaikowsky’s “Capriccio,” Wieniawski’s “Faust” 


“Rondo des Lutins,” and Loeffler’s ‘“Divertimento” 
(played recently with greatest success in Cologne by Pro- 
ifessor Halir). 

Mr. Bassett’s “Fantasiestiick” is cast in the rich key of 
|E, and opens with a bit of lyric melody especially attractive 
because of its movement, accomplished by means of flow- 
ing figuration in the violin part. The accompaniment, op- 
‘ulent but not ornate, teems with interesting harmonies and 
skillful manipulation of color. Here and there deft 
touches involuntarily reminded one of Tschaikowsky (in 
this B flat minor piano concerto), but the resemblance lies 
‘not in melodic similarity, but purely in the affluent treat- 
ment of the several themes. A quasi cadenza, based for har- 
monic support on a resounding chord of E minor, leads 
to a short epitome of the leading subject, carried out 
‘by the piano alone, and without undue suspense we are led 
through natural harmonies to the logical second part of 
the piece, in the key of A minor and rhythm of 6-8. Here 
ithe violin assumes melodic command, and for a few meas- 
ures the accompaniment serves merely to denominate the 
harmonic changes. Almost at once, however, the move- 
ment is rendered more full by ingenious contrapuntal fig- 
ures in the bass, that finally resolve themselves into an im- 


| itation of the piquant theme previously allotted to the solo 





instrument. Throughout this episode the violin is treat- 
ed most generously, scintillating spiccato passages in ac- 
cessible positions, and racy rhythmical variations, falling 
to its share in sufficient abundance to delight even the most 
selfish performer. The tonality shifts through C minor 
and A flat to D major and after a phrase reminiscent of 
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the opening melody, a broad lyrical uiiadia divides the 
brilliant middle section in two, and affords an effective 
contrast to the resumption of the airy, graceful scherzo 
mood. 
piece, and is ended quite abruptly by assertive chords, 


which introduce the opening theme for the last time. Un- | 


9 


the ending of this “Fantasiestiick 
” but consists of a short 


like most violin pieces, 
is not sweetness long drawn out, 
coda, brusque, sincere, original. 

I hope the work wiil not seek long for a publisher. It is | 
too useful to remain merely an “exercise piece” of Mr. 
Bassett. In the varying tonality and modern wealth of 
color I recognize Mr. Boise’s precepts. 

César Thomson made a “hit” last week in Munich with 
his playing of Paganini’s D major Concerto. In the same 
city Sarasate was compelled to play four encores after his 
concert. 

Saint-Saéns conducted three concerts of his own works 
in Madrid, and led the first Spanish production of his 
“Samson and Delila” at the Teatro Real. He received the 
Cross of the Isabella Order, and was elected a member of 
the Madrid Academy of Arts. 

I hear that Kiefer, the “wizard of the violoncello,” at 
present with the Winderstein Orchestra at Leipsic, has 
been engaged as first violoncellist of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, in place of Jacques van Lier, resigned. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Eva Gardner Coleman. 


This prominent soprano and pupil of Townsend H. 
Fellows has been chosen as the new soprano of the Col- 
legiate Church, Fifth avenue and Forty-eighth street. She 
resigns her position as soprano of Bloomingdale Reformed 
Church and goes on tour previous to assuming her du- 
ties at the Collegiate Church 


Henri Marteau’s Dates. 


Marteau’s dates are as follows: January 18, New York 
(private musicale); Troy, 19; Buffalo, 21; Cleveland, 24; 
Oberlin, 25; Pittsburg, 27 and 28; Detroit, 31; Louis- 
ville, February 2; Indianapolis, 3; Nashville, 4. The last 
three concerts with the Thomas Orchestra. February 
6 he plays in the Liederkranz, 1oth with Seidl in the 
Astoria concert, and the afternoons of the 8th and roth 
Marteau plays in two recitals with Siloti in Mendelssohn 


Hall. 
Howard Forrer Peirce. 


At the Ohio State Music Teachers’ Meeting, which was 
held at Delaware during the holidays, Mr. Peirce gave a 
piano recital, of which one of the special correspondents 
present had this to say: 


The recital of the morning was given by Howard Peirce, 
of Dayton, who rendered a choice piano program illustra- 
tive of Russian and Polish compositions. Mr. Peirce is 
an accomplished player with a quiet, composed, what I 
would like to call American style. His selections were 
taken from Chopin, Tschaikowsky, Glinka and Balakireff; 
and were naturally tinged with the melancholy supposed 
to belong to this Slavic type. Emotion and dramatic ex- 
pression were illustrated rather than technic, but the ori- 
ental fantaisie of Balakireff which closed the list was a 
notable exception, being a great exhibition of bravura 
playing, and winning enthusiastic applause from the con- 
noisseurs present. 





The following clippings are from Dayton, Ohio, papers 
in regard to a concert given’ in that city on December 27: 


Mr. Peirce, who is one of the exceptions to the rules that 
a prophet is not without honor save in his own country, 
was warmly welcomed after his New York successes. The 
prelude by Rachmaniroff was majestic in style and Mr. 
Peirce played it most effectually, yet without the pound- 
ing some pianists seem to think necessary. The tone was 
broad and sustained, and the performance reached that 
acme of piano playing, the disguise of the percussive char- 
acter of the instrument. 

The other selections were well received.—Dayton Even- 
ing News. 





. r | 
This predominates almost to the close of the | 


| continent. 


Georg Liebling and Royalty. 
BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
1 


PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, > 
LONDON, December 24, 1897. } 


has the charm of personality necessary to make him 
a favorite with royalty. In a little chat with Georg Lieb- 


ling he told some of his experiences with distinguished 
personages whom he had met in his travels all over the 
When asked who had interested him the most, 


to him charming. 

“Perhaps,” said he, “the prettiest impression I ever car- 
enna, where I was presented to that lady who had been 
gifted with beauty and visited with affliction, the Crown 
Princess Stephanie, whose charm of manner I cannot suf- 
ficiently extol. See what a pretty souvenir of her I pos- 
sess,” and he showed me a dazzling diamond breastpin. 
Mr. Liebling is now on a visit to Algiers with his 
of the princes who are visiting there at the same time 
Reports of his doings in the Southern capital will appear 
in the columns of THe Musrcat Courier. 


People’s Choral Union in “‘ The Messiah.” 


N Saturday evening last, the 15th inst., at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, “The Messiah” 
the People’s Choral Society of New York, Frank Dam- 
rosch director, and the New York Symphony Orchestra 
(?). The soloists were Mme. Emma Juch, Mrs. Josephine 
Jacoby, Evan Williams and Mr. Charles W. Clark. Mr. 
Will C. Macfarlane was at the organ. 
and signed, “The People’s Choral Union,” alluded to “The 
Messiah” as “the well-worn oratorio.” 
who feeds his flock, and would no doubt approve of feed- 
ing them with good music, well knows that “The Messiah” 
is so “well worn” as to be worn out. Why not, in the name 
of progress, pack away the old elaborately frilled garment 
Leave it to England to haul forth as 
many times per year as she wants. She has genealogical 
interest in it. It was fashioned for her. But give the 
young American something which may be relied on to 
last. Handel in harness with sacredness is exploded long 
ago. 

Frank Damrosch conducted with great earnestness and 
vigor, and got prompt, if colorless, results from his 
chorus. This chorus mustered an advertised thousand 
strong and presented an imposing aspect to the audience 


in this new country? 


impressive by any means, and there were no really stirring 
effects in climax or effective episodes of contrast. The 
principal merits of the body were pure intonation, correct 
phrasing and a certain virtuosity in the florid numbers 
The female attack was often timorous in the matter of 
the men had more vocal courage. Taken all in 
however, and as a representation purely of “the peo 
ple,” the work was clear and creditable. If in the test 
chorus, “For Unto Us,” the hushed mystery of the open- 
ing phrases was absent and the dramatic outburst of 
“Wonderful” lacked spirit, it must be remembered that 
these choristers are not singers cultivated to control of 
musical light and shadow, but New York’s earnest young 
men and women drawn from the masses and taught thus 
far to read at ease the music which they sing—a suf- 
ficiently remarkable achievement. 

Emma Juch sang with the purity and exceeding polish 
which always mark her work, but there was at times an 
attenuated super-etherealized sentiment savoring more of 
theatre than oratorio. This same theatre experience, how- 
ever, served well in her delivery of recitative, which was 
dignified and emphatic. 

The contralto, Josephine S. Jacoby, whose luscious 


volume; 
all, 








There was only one complaint heard about the concert, 
and that was that Mr. Peirce had not played enough solo 
numbers. It did seem too bad that after an absence of 
months, he had to put us off with three dainty little se- 
lections, which were most exquisitely given. 

But here is a prophet that is not without honor even 
.n his own country, and it is possible that the Dayton peo- 


ple feel that they can never get quite enough of Mr. Peirce. 


eee Evening Herald 
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voice can be imbued at will with the sombre tinge effective 


ried away with me was after my visit to the court of Vi- | 


Considering its size the tonal impact was not wonderfully | 
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| in oratorio, sang with remarkable breadth and intelligence. 


‘He Shall Feed His Flock” was delivered with serious, 
impressive feeling, and artistically phrased in tones of 


| most mellow power and beauty. 


EORG LIEBLING is one of the few pianists who | 





charming wife, and will, while there, play before several | 


| ish. 


was given by | 


A brief address to the public, printed on the program | 


The just Lord | 





he replied that it was difficult to say, as all nobility seemed | fluently to the agile Handelian demand. 


Evan Williams sang with intelligence and vibrant effect, 
‘ing his vocal gymnastics with ease and distinctness, 
The same 


cov 


and leaving no one in doubt as to his text. 


| may be said of Mr. Charles W. Clark, whose voice, pure 


and of solid, sonorous quality, is also flexible and yielded 
His diction was 
good 

The orchestra worked carefully, called on with taste and 
discretion by Mr. Frank Damrosch, under whose beat the 
Pastoral Symphony flowed with a really delicate suavity 


Metropolitan Sunday Concert. 


HE last of the Sunday night concerts under the man- 

agement of R. E. Johnston & Co., at the Metropoli- 

tan, brought forth the Seidl Orchestra in a more solid 

program than usual, Wagner predominating. The solo- 

ists were Mlle. Alice Verlet, soprano; Mrs. Josephine Ja- 

coby, contralto; the Sutro sisters, ensemble pianists, and 
Leon Marx, violinist. 

Mile. Verlet made a brilliant impression, singing the 
“Come per me Sereno,” from “Sonnambula,” and the 
“Bell Song,” from Lakmé, with marvelous fluency and fin- 
The voice was flute-like, her trills, runs and staccati 
admirably executed, and the ease and grace of her deliv 
ery bespoke plainly the artist of experience. A clean, 
more even instrument united to such brilliant coloratura 
power is not often heard on the boards of the Metropoli- 
tan. 

Mrs. Jacoby sang Gounod’s “Stances de Sapho,” and 
had a double encore. The English song, “Under the 
Rose,” she gave beautifully, with feeling and excellent dic- 


tion. Mlle. Verlet gave in encore Massenet’s “Serenade 
de Passant” and a Tarantelle of Rossini. 
The piano accompaniments of Aimé Lachaume were 


delightful. Nothing else in the program calls for spe- 
cific mention except the playing of the Sutro sisters. Or 
their high standard of interpretation, although not called 
into requisition by the program numbers of Sunday night, 
enough is known by the European and American musicil 
world, and there was some evidence exhibited in the en- 
core number. They will probably give a recital here in 
the near future 


Gwylym Miles. 


Miles has been engaged by the St. Louis 


Choral Symphony Society to sing the “Golden Legend” 
He will also sing the “Elijah” 
In the Spring Mr. Miles will 
Handel and 


Gwylym 


in the middle of February 


25 


in Pittsburg February 
sing in a number of festivals and also with the 
Haydn Society in Boston 
Carl EB. Dufft. 

Dufft’s work in “The 
are noticeable: 

Nothing but praise could be bestowed upon Mr. Dufft 
for the capable manner in which he handled the bass solo 


The following criticisms of Mr 
Messiah,” in Pittsburg, Pa., December 31, 


work. His voice was heard to good advantage, especially 
in the solo, “Why Do the Nations.”—Pittsburg Press, 
January 2, 1898 





in the solo 


the basso, “Why Do the Na- 


that he could 


Carl E. Dufft, 


revealed a voice of great intensity, 





tions,” 
| use to do anything with.—Pittsburg Dispatch, January 1, 
1808. 

Carl E. Dufft, the basso, was in excellent voice last 


night, and his singing as a whole was even more artistic 
than on former occasions.—Pittsburg Times, January 1, 


1808. 


Carl E. Dufft, the basso, is well known in Pittsburg, 
and last night’s engagement will certainly not detract 
from his popularity. He sang “Why Do the Nations Fu- 
riously Rage?” in a masterly manner.—Pittsburg Leader, 


January 1, 1808 











Sousa’s Concerts. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor. 


MAUD REESE-DAVIES, Soprano. 





Jan. 27, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Jan. 27, Youngstown, 0. 
Jan. 28, Saicm, 0. 

Jan. 28, Canton, 0. 

Jan. 29, Bucyrus, 0. 

Jan. 29, Marion, 0, 


Jan. 22, Philadciphia, Pa. 
Jan. 23, New York City. 
Jan. 24, Lancaster, Pa. 
Jan. 25, Pottstown, Pa. 
Jan. 25, Reading, Pa. 
Jan. 26, Tyrone, Pa. 
Jan. 26, Altoona, Pa. 








JENNIE HOYLE, Violiniste. 


Chickering & Sons’ 


Grand Orchestral Concerts. 





ANTON SEIDL, Conductor. 


‘CHICKERING HALL, 


Tuesday Evening, February tI, at 8.30. 
Tuesday Afternoon, March 1, at 3:00. 
Tuesday Afternoon, April 5, at 3:00. 


SOLOISTS FOR LATER CONCERTS 


FRANZ RUMMEL, 


XAVER SCHARWENKA. 
Reserved Seats, $1 and $1.50; admission, 50c.; Course Tickets, 
$5 and $7.50. 
Now on sale at Box Office, Tyson’s, Manhattan and Windsor Hotels 
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589 FULTON STREET, January 17, 1898. 


bi HE great events of the past week were the organ 
recital of Guilmant, Sousa’s appearance at the 
Academy of Music and a fine chamber music concert by 
the Kaltenborn organization. 

Of the Guilmant program, there could be little doubt 
as to the numbers most pleasing to the large audience 
which gave a cordial reception to the venerable artist. 

The only classics given were the second concerto of 
Handel and a Chorale of Bach. 
were by French composers, who were contemporaneous 
with Guilmant; of these his own sonata in C minor and a 
finale in B flat by César Franck were by far the best 
works played. One of the selections, evidently intended 


as program music, was named “Fiat Lux,” by Theo. Du- | 
bois, and in an explanatory note appeared the translation | 


with the remark “Let there be Light—A tone picture 
which will need no explanation.” 
As a matter of fact, the composition was about as far 


away from any connection with the name as it was possi- | 


ble to get, and brought very vividly to my mind a defini- 


tion of program music as offered by Henry Holden Huss | 


in his own words: “Program music is good when the 
music elucidates the text, but is very bad when it requires 
the text to elucidate the music.” 

“Fiat Lux” did not elucidate anything except that Guil- 
mant is an artist. 

Of all of the chamber music course the program offered 
by the Kaltenborn Beyer-Hané String Quartet was certain- 
ly the best fitted to the comprehension of those less famil- 
iar with chamber music. There were only two numbers on 
the program, but they were melodious, and therefore in- 
teresting in a high degree. The Septet of Beethoven is 
so well-known that many feel familiar with the magnificent 
work. In the Octet of Franz Schubert, the Kaltenborn 
organization had the assistance of Herman Dutschke, 
horn; Carl Reinecke, clarionet; Otto Winkler, bassoon, 
and August Kalkhof, double bass. The work seemed to 
have undergone thorough rehearsing, and was in a fine 
condition. The scherzo and the andante convariazione 
were dainty and played with much delicacy. 

May I call the attention of many of our modern writers 
to the fact that neither Beethoven nor Schubert were 
afraid of being melodious; they gave us melody, and they 
gave it to us straight. Saturday afternoon and night the 
weight of the music of the past few weeks was lightened by 
the concerts given by Sousa and his band. There has 
been a slight change in the personnel of some of the im- 
portant instruments since this band was last heard in 
Brooklyn and at Manhattan Beach, and as it now stands, 
it would be difficult to conceive anything more artistic or 
more enjoyable. 

The program contained many novelties, all of a high 
order of music, acceptable to everybody, whether ultra- 
cultured or not. “The Bride Elect” march was received 
with great enthusiasm and applause, as was also the 





QUINTANO, 


Renowned Italian 
Violinist. 
SEASON 1897-98. 


Sixty concerts booked, includ- 
ing tour with Mme. Trebelli 
through Canada. 


Address 


Henry Woltsohn Musical Agency, 


131 East 17th St., New York. 


Flavie Van den Hende, 


The Belgian ’Celliste. 


Soloist with Thomas, Damrosch. 
Van der Stucken and other noted 
orchestras. 

“That nage eon artist. Miss Van 
den Hen played three composi- 
tions for the 'cello with delightful 
tone and expression.”"—New York 
Herald, April 23, 1897. 


Address FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 
73 West 89th St., New York, 

















All the other numbers | 


“Stars and Stripes”; in ain, I can tei say as Elson said | 
also, speaking of Sousa, “Whatever did not get two en- 
cores, got three.” 

Sousa has two fine soloists with him on this tour. 


mounix” in perfect style. She has a voice of delicious 
purity and sweetness. Jennie Hoyle is a dashing little 
violinist, with a large tone and a faultless intonation. Both 
ladies were recalled numerous times, and were gracious 
in their response. 

Sousa is off for a long tour, and the knowledge of the 
overwhelming success of his new opera, “The Bride 
Elect,” is something which his friends take as an omen 
of the success of this tour and the great European tour 
which will follow this. After the return of the band to 
America Sousa will fill an engagement in St. Louis at a 
larger price than has ever been paid to any organization. 

The music announced for this week is of exceptional in- 
terest. 

The Boston Symphony in afternoon and evening, with 
the lecture by Krehbiel on Thursday preceding the con- 
certs, of course takes precedence. Teachers please tell 
your pupils to remember the 25-cent tickets. 

In the department of pedagogy of the Brooklyn Insti- 
| tute Miss Alice Judge’s girls, of the grammar grades of 
public schools, will give a song recital. Miss Judge will 
| have the assistance of Frederic Reddall, bass, and Albert 
Burgemeister, pianist. The entertainment will occur «t 
the Baptist Temple on Thursday evening. 
| Invitations are out for the first concert of the Prospect 
| Height Choral Society, a mixed chorus under direction of 
| H. E. H. Benedict, to occur on Wednesday night, with 
| Mrs. Jacoby and Victor Herbert as soloists. 

On January 18 at 3 P. M. Mrs. J. Williams Macy, wich 
the assistance of William Barber, pianist, will give a song 
recital in Memorial Hall. Mrs. Macy and Mr. Barber 
| will be heard in a delightful program, and Mrs. Macy, who 
is a pupil of Albert Gerard Thiers, will have her instructor 
as accompanist. 

On Sunday night the Brooklyn Saengerbund, with 
Louis Koemmenich as director, will present two musical 
comedies: “The Music Hater,” “Genee” and one of Of- 
fenbach’s works. As may well be expected from Koem- 
menich, they will be well presented. 

Last Tuesday night Carl Fiqué gave a pupils’ recital in 
Wissner Hall, which was interspersed with enjoyable 
numbers by E. A. Kent, tenor. Mr. Fiqué’s pupils show 
the amount of careful work which is bestowed upon them, 











and these recitals always draw large crowds, and send 
them away delighted. This program was given: 


SON FE snes cease caiencd ee byes Mendelssohn 
For two pianos. 
Miss Jennie S. Liebmann, Miss Eleanor Treadwell, Mrs. 
Katherine Noack-Fiqué and Carl Fiqué. 


I ee ocak oud pos aie kbd’ Soalbee Rubinstein 

NE Se IE oso 6a sraseesasesess ake eredeuede Denza 

SE Soo eka) Ga nab do ced bags vit oecneeunen Schubert 
Edward Kent 

NE CE Eos od ichniinwhileainetenuidieses Kees <ibeel Rubinstein 

ee Os Fatedati ts naakeeiterntine echtesn de needs Ritter 


Miss Katie Hammerer. 


Two Movements from Seventh Symphony. ....Beethoven 
Allegretto. 
Scherzo. 
For two pianos. 

NN 0 Es ba cceucesec cts setss ons eet cvseseeh Tours 
ee Pe rer eer ey Donizetti 
Edward Kent. 

GE, DAE... ccccunb cmchicne kei tor + Liszt 


With orchestral accompaniment on second piano. 
Miss Jennie S. Liebmann. 


Maude Reese-Davies sang an aria from “Linda di Cha- 


NN i iiss Lew tivities veeduadaabebae’ Verdi 


IY No ro hin eme oc neeseee saensebe Bohm 
Edward Kent 
SE MIN Gs 0 G06 des tps ona odes ion cv Moszkowski 


For two pianos. 

Invitations are out for the first concert to be given by 
the Clinton Vocal Club, which is under the training and 
| leadership of Frederic Reddall, the very successful vocal 

teacher, and is composed of members of his class and 

many other singers around the Clinton avenue district. 
| The Clinton Vocal Club will give: 
Chorus, Sir Knight, O Whither Away. . . Macirone 


Madrigal, Awake, Sweet Love....... John ‘Dowland, 1507 
Ballet, Now is the Month of Maying. . Thos. Morley, 1595 


RS BONO SINE os bc bcc cdeecdusevccue e's Barnby 
Came wee Penet OF Adams, .....00ccccccscsccsas Jensen 
ee snails pcSe sme ws cesceeed 64s Mendelssohn 


In the Woods. 
An Old Romance. 
Humoresque, The Boy and the Bee............Caldicott 

The club will be assisted by Miss Rebecca Holmes, 
violinist, who will play “Ballade et Polonaise,” by Vieux- 
temps, and “Spanish Dances” No. 8, by Sarasate; and 
Miss Magdalena Perry, contralto, who will sing “Ach, 
Mein Sohn,” Profeta, Meyerbeer; “Verwelket,” Proch, 
and “Sunrise,” by Wekerlin. 

Last Sunday night the Arion Society, under the baton 
of Arthur Classeen, gave a very enjoyable program in the 
clubrooms of this society, to a very large audience which 
seemed to fully appreciate the music. The participants 
were Marie Rappold, Elsa von Moltke, William Xanten, 


Hugo Troetschel and Otto L. Fischer. This was the pro- 
gram: 
ESE OIE SEE OCCT TOT OTE T E. Grieg 
Arion. Solo, Herr Wilhelm Xanten. 
We SE, “SS io oc owe ngapesgces vcccs Wieniawski 
Fri. Esla von Moltke. : 
Mannerchor, Frithlingsahnen (new)...........--- Spielter 
Dedicated to the Arion. 
Arion. 
Tenor solo, Arie aus Faust..............++--00+> Gounod 


Herr Wilhelm Xanten. 
Frauenchor, Frihling (new). cee ie 
Arion Damenchor. 

Gemischter Chor und Solo, Quartet, Mein Alt Ken- 

tucky Heim. . Foster 

Arranged by ‘Arthur ‘Claassen. 

Solo, quartet, Frau Marie Rappold, Fr. 

rum, Herr Wilhelm Bierschenk, Herr Phil. 

Damenchor and Arion. 


. Bargiel 


Bertha Gund- 
Jung, Arion 


Violin solo, Elegie, op. 46........-. ine dae eid Zcellner 
Violin solo, Les Fileuses............--++eeeeeeeee Hubay 
Fri. Elsa von Moltke 

Mannerchor (a capella). 
Dic Helmath (Mew)... 0. 0cccccccccc cc +s Claassen 
Nachtgruss .........ccccccccecccccccrcccvecesens Kroegel 
Mutterliebe (Auf Verlangen).. .. Voigt 
Arion. 
.. Schumann 


Tenor solo, Wanderlied. . 
Herr Wilhelm Xanten. 
Mannerchor und Soprano solo (mit orgel und klav- 
ierbegleitung), Jubilate Amen (new).. .Gelbke 
Frau Marie Rappold and Arion. 

The Twenty-third Regiment Band, under Thomas F 
Shanon, has come into a good deal of prominence re 
cently. On Saturday evening they were heard in a large 
concert and reception at the Armory. At the reception 
given by Elbridge Gerry at his home January 7, the 
magnificent effect of this band was the subject of much 
comment. Shannon always furnishes the music for the 
Amaranth entertainments, and there is not much doubt 
that it is the best music heard in any of the theatres 

The orchestral numbers to be given at the next concert 
of the Seidl Society will be the overture to “Marmion,” 








GEORGE LEON MOORE, 
TENOR. | 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
H, M. HIRSCHBERG, Impresario, 
36 West 15th Street or 189 West 41st Street, New York. 


INNES 
as FIFTY. 


HIS 
THE BEST CONCERT BAND IN AMERICA. 


Winter tour, January, February, March, New York to 
Cincinnati, thence South, playing all leading Southern cities, 
arriving Norfolk, Va., March 5. Home via Washington, Penn- 
sylvania points, Rochester, Buffalo, Syracuse and intermedi- 
ate cities. 


HOWARD FLANAGAN, Manager, 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY. 

















| Studio: 


In addition to their regular series of Evening Concerts, 


THE KNEISEL QUARTET, OF BOSTON, 


will this season give Three Chamber Music Matinees on the 
following dates: Tuesday, January 25; Thursday. 
Februarg 17, and Tuesday, March 29. 
Rafael Joseffy will assist the Kneisels on two of these occas’ons 
Subscription sale is now going on at Schuberth’s. 


CLEMENTINO DEMACCHI, 


PIANIST. 


130 West 13th Street, New York. 
Music Rehearsing Club for Opera and Oratorio. 


OLIVE 
MEAD, 


Violinist. 


Solo Violinist, season 1897-8, with 
the BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Address 
121 West 90th St., 
New York, or 


Remington Squire, Mgr. 


126 East 24th Street, New York. 
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by Dudley Buck; “Les Preludes” of Liszt, “Heart 
Wounds,” by Grieg, and “Dwarfs and Elfs,” by Olson. 
This is the occasion upon which Joseffy will play two 
concertos—the great Chopin-Tausig in E minor, and the 
A major of Liszt. 

Speaking of Joseffy brings Albert Mildenberg to mind. 
His success in the Classical Seminary for Girls has been 
something remarkable. He has made a great advance in 
the beaten paths of piano teaching by presenting before 
his class such organizations as the Kaltenborn’s, the New 
York Ladies’ Trio, and other musicians, whom it can only 
be a benefit to hear. I have heard that he is also con- 
nected with the Comstock school, of which Miss Day is 
principal. As this school is undoubtedly one of the fore- 
most girls’ schools in New York I can only say that if 
this be true, the success of its musical department is 
assured, for Mildenberg is one of the most successful 
teachers in New York to-day. 

EMELIE Frances BAUER 


Just as Bad as It Can Be. 
BOSTON, January 9, 1898 
Editors The Musical Courter : 

How is this for musical Boston? At the Henschel con- 
cert yesterday, just before Mr. Henschel came on the stage, 
a lady crossed over the centre aisle and began talking toa 
friend. There she remained, still talking, during the ap. 
plause which greeted him. He seated himself at the piano, 
played a few bars, and when he found that she still con- 
tinued talking he stepped to the front of the stage and 
requested her to be seated. Yours sincerely, 

One Wuo Was THERE. 
Broad Street Conservatory Recital. 

On Wednesday evening, January 12, a recital was given 
by a number of the pupils of the Broad Street Conservatory 
of Music, Philadelphia, of which Gilbert Raynolds Combs 
is director, in the concert hall at No. 1331 South Broad 
street. The following was the program, which was per- 
formed in a manner which certainly reflects great credit 
upon the conservatory : 

Piano (eight hands), Overture Euryanthe........... Weber 
Miss M. Wright, Miss F. Dale, Miss, N. Werner, 
Miss M. Temple. 


Piano solo, Marcia Fantastica...................-- Bargiel 
Miss Emma Shelly. 


Soprano solo, Thine Eyes So Blue and Tender. ...Lassen 
Miss A. Nipe. 
Piano solo, Polonaise Militaire.................... Chopin 
Miss S. Whitaker. 
Violin solo, Zigeunerweise .............cccseeee Sarasate 
John K. Witzman, Jr. 
Piano solos— 
Prelude, op. 28 ........ / : 
Valse, op. BA, No. 2... (°°rrr rr ererceees eee Chopin 
Miss S. L. Rhoades. 
Tenor solo, Thou Art Mine All................-- Bradsky 
O. Harrison. 
ee ee ne Godard 
Miss B. Frysinger. 
Bohm 


Soprano solo, My All............... 
Miss I. Sargent. 
Violin solo, Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, 
Saint-Saéns 


John K. Witzman, Jr. 
Piano solo, Spinning Song (Flying Dutchman), 
Wagner-Liszt 
Miss G. Humphrey. 


Duo for tenor and bass, Lost Proscribed........... Flotow 
J. A. Smith and D. Houseman, Jr. 
Pino S000, HOTRND, OB. BB. 600 cr ccscvessecsecccess Chopin 


Miss E. O. Manning. 


Soprano solo, Se Saran Rose................sese00- Arditi 
Miss C. Nipe. 
Trio, Piano and Strings, op. 28.................- Reissiger 


First Movement. 
Miss Minnie Wright, John De Angeli, Mr. Combs. 

John K. Witzman, Jr., played the Saint-Saéns number in 
a graceful and brilliant manner, displaying great technical 
ability, depth of tone and artistic bowing. 

The Chopin ballade was played by Miss E. O. Manning, 
a pupil of Mr. Combs, with a poetic sentiment and abandon 
seldom found in amateurs. 
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D—D* MROSCH and Ellis’ season of French German and 
Italian opera opened last Monday night at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Verdi’s “La Traviata” was 
sung, with this cast: 


MEN © co Dcxcaacs sneer th en ie Melba 
Pn oe oe ...Van Cauteren 
pe eee ar oe epee fe .+-...-Mattfeld 
Alfredo ‘ Salignac 
Na ie Sle ee to eee a Campanari 
SINE hu a< Gewhe cs ts beep othe > Vanni 
| Sr ee Viviani 
Marquis ..... peoees err 
SS ay arene Ce ee ....Stehmann 


Conductor—Bimboni 


The adventures of Dumas’ pulmonary harlot have ceased 
to bring tears to the eyes of the most sentimental, and Ver- 
di’s music sounds ridiculously commonplace and in spots 
suspiciously comic. There is that hellish brass band on the 
stage in the first act, with its yawping and rasping ap- 
pogiaturas; there is that same awful band in act two, with 
its snorting and galumpping appogiaturas and only the cost 
of the conveyance prevents it from turning up and sere- 
nading the salacious couple in the country. 

But there are a few gems of melody in the piece, and 
the finale of act three is distinctly dramatic. But the 
opera is hopelessly old-fashioned, and now that Patti is 
artistically dead, Melba is about the one soprano—always 
excepting Sembrich—who keeps “Violetta” on the boards. 
Of course, we do not count the Opéra Comiqué of 
Paris—the repertory of which is a curious mixture of daz- 
zling novelties and the fade. So Monday night must be 
emphatically given over to a consideration of Melba, for 
“Traviata” is a one-role opera, given but dubious chances 
to the other characters, most of which are mere dummies. 
There is something disconcerting in the way Flora, An- 
nina, Gastone, Baron Douphal, the Marquis, the Doctor 
and even Germant and Alfredo play the part of “feeding” 
The book is very bad, and the exits and 
The letter scene, that 


the principal. 
entrances are clumsily managed. 
counts so much in the play, is nothing in the opera, while 
the death scene is conventional. Even the duologue of 
Germont and. Violetta is in the air, the beginning of it 
being a bold crib on Verdi’s part from that antique air 
in “Belasario,” “On the Field of Glory.” 

Melba has been in better voice, but then she was suffer- 
ing from the after-effects of a severe cold. Melba is al- 


ways Melba; never dramatically satisfying, but a singer 


37 


without a superior. She has grown thinner and seems 
more supple and graceful. She evidently labored to put 
some intensity in the part, and at the close of the second 
and third acts she did very well. Her death scene, miles 
asunder in artistic excellence from Darclée’s remarkable 
reading, was yet not without merit. She 1s also rather 
too healthy, too buxom to suggest lung trouble and the 
last rites accorded to the dying. She sang the “Ah Fors 
é Lui” with great finish, but also with extreme care— 
something new for Melba.. Her trill is as delicious as 
ever, and her scales and arpeggios miracles of ease and 
lucidity. But where a forte passage oecurred, wherever 
the upper notes were used, there was a suspicion of cloudi- 
ness, and in the second act duo with Germont she un- 
doubtedly flattened. Her swift pace across the stage at 
the finale of act one also caused the flattening of her 


last tones. 


But who shall gainsay the buoyancy of “Sempre 
Libera”? and the ejaculation “Morte” was almost dra- 
matic. Melba is at her best when radiantly attired, with 


jewels blazing at stomach and neck, she sings the florid 
music of Donizetti or the earlier Verdi. She is not an 
actress; let us be grateful that she is still a great singer, a 
rare and delightful song bird! 

With his slim opportunities Campanari did wonders. 
He, too, was a trifle hoarse at the start, but he sang the 
“Di Provenza” with admirable finish and feeling, and in 
the episode with Violetta he acted and sang with great in- 
Salignac was a fair Alfredo. He was earn- 
forced his voice in the concerted numbers. 
His “Libiams” was not lacking in enthusiasm. He igs 
far from being a remarkable tenor, but he will pass. The 
rest had nothing to do and did it well. The chorus was 
ungainly and shouted, probably being in ill humor at the 
awful clothes it wore. We cannot blame it. The scenery 
was the same old dull sets of the regulation Metropolitan 


telligence 
est, and he 


Opera House. The ballet was amateurish. 

Signor Bimboni’s conducting deserves only the warm- 
He knows his score and he has esti- 
mated the capabilities of his band. The latter he kept 
well in hand for it was not in brilliant form. The brass 


band on the stage was the same old German brass band 


est commendation 


that sails the ocean blue to the Coney Island pier. It 
rattled and roared, but then Verdi is to blame for the 
rubbish it utters, almost as evil as the amazing rubbish 
poured out by Meyerbeer’s brass band in “Les Hugue- 
nots.” 

The house was crowded; there were no hitches in the 
performance; fashion sat in the boxes and the loungers in 
the lobby seemed happy. There was a notable absence 
of the German element. Altogether Mr. Damrosch 
opened his season very creditably, but “Traviata” is not 
the Trilogy and the end is not yet. Here is the program 
for the balance of the week: 

Wednesday evening, January 19, “Tannhauser.” _Mmes 
Gadski, Barna, Mattfeld; MM. Kraus, Fischer, Bispham. 


Van Hoose, Staudigl, Rains, Sharo. Conductor, Dam- 
rosch. 

Friday evening, January 21, ‘Die Meistersinger.”” Mmes 
Gadski, Staudigl; MM. Fischer, Kraus, Stehmann, Rains, 
Breuer, Staudigl, Van Hoose and others. Conductor, 
Damrosch. 

Saturday afternoon, January 22, “Faust.’ Mmes. 
Melba, Toronta, Van Cauteren; MM. Ibos, Boudou 


resque, Campanari, Viviani. Conductor, Damrosch. 
Louis G. Muniz Changes Studio. 


Louis G. Muniz has West Forty-eighth 
street to his new studio at 72 West Fiftieth street. 


moved from 
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ticularly entertaining, especially the reference to the mod- 
ern Russian school of composition, which in Mr. Hale’s 
view is destined to assume authority and importance 
commensurate with the Czar’s political power. 

Ethelbert Nevin gave a recital in Carnegie Music Hall 
on Wednesday night, which was attended by some of 
Pittsburg and all of Sewickley. Mr. Nevin sat at he 
piano, and the other performers kept their seats on the 
stage during the entire program, which, by the way, 
was made up entirely of Nevin compositions. 
was quite informal, but none the less enjoyable. Francis 
Rogers, a baritone living in Boston, sang Nevin songs in 
At one time the composer forgot his 


| accompaniment to “Ropelle Toi,” but in the light of pre- 


RS. JOSEPHINE S. JACOBY has come, sung and | 


conquered in Pittsburg. The two performances of 
the Pittsburg Orchestra last week, in which she was one 
of the soloists, scored as many complete triumphs for this 
young contralto with the rich voice of velvet. Mrs. Jacoby 
proved her right to have and to hold the position of first 
contralto in the United States. 

Local critics agreed, first of all, that she possesses a | 
grand voice of liberal range and under perfect control; 
they united in praising her interpretations, and all fell 
captives to her rare beauty and personal charm. She | 
sang with the orchestra “Connais tu le pays?” from 
Thomas’ “Mignon,” and “Love, Thy Help,” from Saint- 
Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” and as encores, with J. H. 
Gittings at the piano, gave two ballads. In the two first 
named works the singer was sorely beset by an accom- 
paniment which seldom kept in sympathetic touch, being 
sometimes too loud, but never too soft. However, in spite 
of these difficulties, the singer’s inevitable talent and con- | 
summate art won prolonged, spontaneous applause from | 
her every hearer at the close of each song. 

Mrs. Jacoby is fortunately endowed with that rare gift | 
“la feu sacree,” which is an indispensable essential of the 
singer’s art. With her youth, physical beauty, and truly 
superb voice she is already equipped to conquer other 
countries, but as an American singer, cultivated and 
coached only by American teachers, America wants Mrs. | 
Jacoby to remain at home and sing to American audi- 
ences. She is just entering upon a career which promises 
great things, and the reception accorded this artist in 
Pittsburg indicates that she is always sure of a royal 
welcome in this community of smoke, fog and Carnegie. | 

Appearing as soloist at the same concerts was Mrs. | 
Kate Ockleston-Lippa, a well-known local pianist, who 
played Paderewski’s celebrated Polish Fantasia with or- 
chestra. This lady is an accomplished artist, but phy- 
sically unable to give the forte passages in concerted 
piano works the necessary dynamic force, particularly 
when playing with an orchestra which never offers a fair 
example of delicate effects. As an encore Mrs. Lippa 
gave an effective rendition to a lighter composition by | 
Thome. 

One of the most interesting affairs pertaining to mat- 
ters musical that has been given here in a long time was 
the lecture by Philip Hale at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday 
night last. Many Pittsburg people know Mr. Hale 
through his clever, newsy letters to THE Musica. Covu- 
RIER, and notwithstanding the extremely vicious weather 
the Art Society’s guest was welcomed by a good house. 
His topic was “The Development of Modern Opera,” a 
theme upon which the Boston critic was fortified with 
much interesting data. Some of his digressions were par- 





vailing informality this contretemps was overlooked. Miss 
Genevieve Weaver, of Bradford, a soprano with a vibrato 
voice, sang some songs, while Messrs. Kunits and Heindl 
played the violin and ’cello assignments most admirably. 


Mr. Nevin’s beautiful touch and delicate expression were | 


universally admired, the audience refusing to cease ap- 


plauding one number until “Narcissus” was given as an 


encore. X. 
Miss Cady’s Subscription Piano Recitals. 

Miss Harriette Cady announces three subscription piano 
recitals at the Waldorf-Astoria on the afternoons of Tues- 
day, January 25; Thursday, February 10, and Saturday, 
February 26. 


| concerts will no doubt prove highly interesting affairs. 


Van den Hende at AZolian Recital. 


Mme. Flavie van den Hende was the soloist at the | 


Eolian recital on Saturday afternoon, January 8. This 
excellent cello artist played a Romance of Mendelssohn, 
Godard'’s Berceuse and Pierné’s dainty serenade. Her per- 
formance was expressive and finished and her success a 
marked one. 
Margaret Reid. 

A London paper prints the following of Miss Margaret 
Reid, which is good news to her numerous friends here: 

Miss Margaret Reid, whose portrait was taken in the 


costume of Paquita in Baron d’Erlanger’s opera, ‘Inez | 
Mendo,” which was brought out last summer at Covent | 
| Garden, is a Kentucky girl. 


Her first appearance on any 
opera stage was made in the Metropolitan Opera House in 
the spring of 1892, when she sang Ophelia in Ambroise 
Thomas’ *‘ Hamlet” on two days’ notice, Messrs. Abbey & 
Grau having tired of waiting for Miss Marie Van Zandt to 
get ready to sing the role. Miss Reid was not a member 


| of the Metropolitan Company, but she had come over from 


Europe on the same steamer with Signor Vianesi, who was 
then conductor at the Opera House, and he had heard her 
sing. Mr. Grau held up his hands in horror at the sugges- 
tion that this untried young American girl should make her 


| début on the sacred boards of the Metropolitan. No 


American singer had ever appeared there until after the 
approval of foreign audiences had been gained. But Miss 
Reid persuaded him to give her a chance, and she made 


| such good use of it that the opera was repeated for her a 


few days afterward. Miss Reid was then engaged for the 
next Metropolitan season, but the burning of the house that 
summer led to the cancellation of all contracts. 

Miss Reid returned to Europe and has since sung at 
Covent Garden for two seasons in the light soprano roles of 
Zerlina, Nedda and Micsela. At Cannes last winter she 
made her first appearance as Marguerite in ‘‘ Faust,” also 
singing in ‘‘ Mignon,” ‘‘Romeo et Juliette,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
‘ Tannhauser” and “ Mefistofele.” This winter Miss Reid 
is making Paris her headquarters, singing often at Ver- 
sailles, where what are called ‘‘ representations” are given, 
no regular company being organized, but singers for every 

tformance being engaged separately. In this way Miss 

eid has gained large experience, and her repertory is be- 
ing constantly increased. As it is not unlikely that Miss 
Reid will be a member of Mr. Grau’s company at the 
Metropolitan Opera House next year, this gain in repertory 
will stand her in good stead, as operas are chosen and cast 
there only about ten days before being performed. 


The affair | 


Miss Cady is an accomplished artist and her | 





| Warning! 

USICIANS in this city have beenapproached by par- 
ties representing themselves as solicitors of a paper 
| called The Musical News. The Musical News title and 
| good will were purchased by Toe Musica Courter Com- 
pany from its former proprietors, located at the time in 
Carnegie Music Hall, where they issued that publication 
on the pretense of having a large circulation, whereas the 
paper had virtually no subscribers at all. These men suc- 
ceeded in securing a good deal of money from musical peo- 
ple in this city through their association at the same time 
with the musical agency business, which was as unsub- 
stantial as The Musical News itself. 

This whole story is one of the unpublished chapters uf 
the history of musical history in this city, and some day 
the full story will be published. 

One of the partners of this combine is still at large in 
the musical field, but it is not known whether he has re- 
vived the original publication, which under the law is the 
property of THE Musica Courter Company. 

In case musicians are approached by solicitors of The 
Musical News the former may secure any information nec- 
| essary by addressing this office. 


| 
| A Mariner Pupil. 


On January 12 Robert Colston Young, pupil of Frederick 
| Mariner, assisted F. H. Tubbs at the first of a series of 
| Wednesdvy evening gatherings given at his studio, 121 
| West Forty-second street. 

Mr. Young’s piano selections, played with artistic effect, 
gave evident enjoyment to all. Mr. Young is engaged to 
play at a concert in Brooklyn on the 31st. 


Philip Hale, of Boston, the well-known music critic, spoke 
last night in Carnegie Music Hall. Mr. Hale took for his 
subject the ‘‘ Development of Opera,” and said this par- 
ticular form of music must always be spoken of as ina 
state of development, never as something completed. He 
said we have no opera in this country, the nearest approach 
to passable presentations being at New Orleans, where a 
| stock company is kept; but even this will soon be a thing 
| of the past. New York, Boston, Philadelphia or Wash- 
| ington has failed to reproduce the musical opera as ren- 
| dered in Europe. Florence is attributed the birth of the 
| opera in 1594, the dramatist being a Florentine monk. The 
Jews had no drama, and he quoted De Quincey, who said 
|in his quest after the principles of Greek music that in 
studying book after book he vastly improved in ignorance. 
| The form of music in vogue at the dawn of Christianity 
was forbidden to the faithful, and a couple of centuries 
passed before the Biblical opera or drama was produced in 
| the monasteries of Italy. Mr. Hale traced the progress of 
the work down tothe sixteenth century, when opera became 
the pastime of the lords and ladies of the courts of Europe. 
In those days the production of a single performance cost 
about $300,000, and then, as now, the box office was the 
tribunal by which the artists were judged. He related the 
| production of one opera where twenty-six cardinals ap- 
peared on the stage and Pope Clement wrote complimentary 
sonnets for the artists to sing. The first records of a 
woman singing alone in opera was in 1673. 

Mr. Hale expressed it as his opinion that the Russian is 
the coming school for music. This sentiment is not generally 
accepted by musicians—in fact, he said, it is more likely to 
be ridiculed; but, in his opinion, the Czar and his music 
will have as fixed a place in the future of art as he has now 
| in the politics of the world .—Pittsburg Exchange. 


Hale Lectures. 
| 
| 
| 
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Forrest D. Carr. 


The basso Forrest D. Carr sings in Albany, N. Y., 
next Thursday evening. 


Ernest Gamble. 


The basso Ernest Gamble left Sunday evening for Pitts- 
burg. He gives a series of song recitals throughout Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, and will return to New York January 
30 to join Mlle. Verlet on her concert tour, beginning 
February 1. 

Gottschalk in Town. 

J. V. Gottschalk has just returned to the city. He vis- 
ited New Orleans, Memphis, St. Louis, Chicago and 
Cleveland the past week in the interest of Mr. Thrane’s 
artists. 

A Hofmann Circular. 

A handsome illustrated circular of the great pianist 
Josef Hofmann has just been issued. Applications for 
copies, free of charge, can be made to Miss Annie Millar, 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago, IIl. 


Marguerite Hall, Powers and Others. 


Thanks to the noble efforts of Mrs. Edward M. Knox 
and those associated with her, the concert given in one 
of the halls of the Metropolitan Opera House on Thurs- 
day afternoon last, at which Miss Marguerite Hall, Fran- 
cis Fischer Powers and others were the artists, was a suc- 
cess in every way. The beneficiary—Miss Horne—appre- 
icates the efforts of her friends and is deeply grateful to 
them all. 

Mrs. Knapp’s Musicale. 

Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp’s musicale on Tuesday evening 
last at the Hotel Savoy was ideal in the musical as well 
as in other senses. The program of music was under the 
direction of Francis Fischer Powers, as usual, and some 
of our best artists were heard, among them the popular 
baritone Townsend H. Fellows, who in German lieder 
and other songs pleased everyone, and Stella Hadden- 
Alexander, the pianist, who played works by modern 
composers and aroused marked enthusiasm 


By Wire from Cincinnati. 
CINCINNATI, January 18, 1808 

Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson, the distinguished so- 
prano, has returned from her Western trip, and is spend- 
ing a few days at home. 

In Minneapolis she sang with the Apollo Club, also at 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Chicago, Orange, N. J., and Cincin- 
nati. She will sing on next Thursday in “The Creation,” 
at Bridgeport, Conn., under Frank Damrosch. She re- 
turns to the East in a few days, where she will remain 
for three weeks. She goes on another concert tour West 
in February. The singing of Mrs. Lawson was never so 
much admired, and her reputation as an artist is on the 


increase. HomMAN. 


Anna Burch. 


The notable concert given in Mendelssohn Hall last 
evening by Herman Hans Wetzler was made still more 
enjoyable by the assistance given by David Bispham and 
Mrs. Anna Burch. Mrs. Burch’s singing of the long solo 
from Gluck’s “Alceste” was marked by extreme beauty of 
voice and a broad and comprehensive reading. This is 
the first time that we remember to have heard Mrs. Burch 
sing in French. When it is said that her French diction is 
as beautiful as her English we can say no more. Her part 
in the quartet was sustained with splendid power and 
vigor, and the strong impression which she made so 
recently in Massenet’s “Eve” was fully equaled by her per- 
formance of last evening. 


A Severn Musicale. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Severn gave a musicale and 
reception to their friends at their studio, 131 West Fifty- 
sixth street, on January 11. Among those present were 
Mrs. Edward Knox, Mrs. Cook, Mrs. George G. Trask, 
Mrs. Belleville, Mrs. Crane, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Ranger 
and Nat Brownell, Mr. Gillette, Mrs. Viola Pratt-Gillette, 
Miss Frances Miller, Miss Bishop, Miss Belle Miller, 
Dr. Louis Mason, Mrs., Miss and Mr. Pinner, Mrs. 
Arthur Severn and Dr. Davenport. The guests were 
delightfully entertained by the charming singing of Miss 
Frances Miller, who sang songs by Von Fielitz, Chadwick 


| trained by Mr. Powers during the last year. 
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and Bartlett. 
by Chopin, the “Spinning Wheel,” by Chaminade, and, 
with Mr. Severn, his own “Sonata Romantique.” Beside 
the above mentioned guests several of the pupils of Mr. 
and Mrs. Severn were present. 


” 


Symphony Society. 

Brahms’ Symphony No. 1, C minor, will be performed 
at the concerts Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
this week. Joseffy will play a concerto by Tschaikowsky. 

A Von Klenner Pupil Teaches. 

Miss Lulu Porter, the highly trained pupil of Mm 
Katharine Evans von Klenner, has been engaged as v» 
cal teacher at the Peace Institute, Raleigh, N. C., and has 
already entered on her interesting duties as exponent of 
the far-famed and invincible Garcia method. 

Adele Laeis Baldwin. 

The well-known contralto, Adéle Laeis Baldwin, who 
has been spending a week at Lakewood, N. J., has re- 
turned to New York, and is once again overwhelmed 
with work. Her season has been thus far a busy one, 
and from the outlook promises to continue one of ex- 
ceptional musical activity. 

Clementino de Macchi Represents Sonzogno. 


Clementino de Macchi, the well-known pianist and mu- 
sician, has been appointed exclusive representative in the 
United States for Edoardo Sonzogno, music publisher 
in Milan, Italy. 

Particulars can be obtained by application directly from 
Mr. de Macchi, at his studio, 130 West Thirteenth street, 
New York. 

Grace Gregory’s At Home. 

A delightful evening was spent at the home of Miss 
Grace Gregory, the charming contralto, last week. An 
informal program was accorded by the gracious hostess, 
Harvey Worthington Loomis, Walter H. McIlroy, Her- 
man Beyer-Hané, and comicalities by Charles Loomis 

The guests who enjoyed Miss Gregory’s hospitality 
were Mr. and Mrs. Baumgarten, Miss Bauer, Miss Har- 
riet Barnes, Miss Schmider, Mr. Luérre, H. Beyer-Hané, 
Charles and Harvey Loomis and Walter H. McIlroy 

Alma Powell. 

The Cinderella performances for charity at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House have included the services of 
some of the best-known artists, who have lent their time 
and musical talents to aid so worthy an aim Sut none 
have achieved a more remarkable success than Mme 
Alma Powell, Friday afternoon. 

The audience, at first occupied with the brilliant stage 
effects that had just passed before their eyes, were some- 
what disinclined to listen; but she compelled, first their 
attention, then admiration, then a spontaneous outburst 
of applause and a recall, to which she wisely did not re- 
spond. Her pure, clear tones, her perfect ease in de- 
livery, her distinct enunciation and accurate intonation 
awakened interested comment from many directions. Her 
selection, Erkel’s “Hungarian Airs,” well displayed the 
unusal even compass of her voice and her skill in vocali- 
zation. 

Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hane Quartet at Brooklyn Institute. 

Here are some clippings from the Brooklyn papers 
anent the work of this organization: 

The audience which assembled last night was rewarded 
by one of the daintiest and most beautifully played pro- 
grams of the winter. * * * The performance last night 
was superb. There was beauty of individual tone, par- 
ticularly in the violin, horn and clarionet; there was pre- 
cision and clearness in the concerted playing and there 
was a sparkle and vivacity which came from enthusiasm, 
perfect accord and sympathy among the performers. It is 
a pleasure to hear music which is so rarely played, and 
very rarely so well as it was last night.—Eagle, January 13. 


Franz Kaltenborn is an artist of temperament as well as 
the most conscientious in thoroughness. He inspires his 
men, and the result is ensemble playing that is truly beau- 
tiful and artistic. * * * The Adagio, which opened 
the Beethoven Sextet, was rendered in the poetical strain 
in which the great composer wrote the music. A fascinat- 
ing part in the Schubert Octel was the minuet, which came 
after the andante. The audience manifested the heartiest 
appreciation and warmly applauded the artists.—Standard 
Union, January 13. 


The artists played the two works with discrimination 
and feeling, entering into the spirit of the poetry that filled 
the minds of both composers.—Brooklyn Citizen 


Herbert Miller, Powers’ Pupil and Assistant. 

The Wednesday morning musicales are unique in that 
they serve to introduce to a very critical audience Mr 
Powers’ most advanced pupils, one of whom appears at 
each morning, and, alternately with artists of eminent 
ability, interprets the program. The audience was more 
than usually expectant on the last occasion, as Herbert 
Miller, Mr. Powers’ most representative baritone, and 
assistant in teaching, was to appear. No pupil ever did his 
teacher prouder than did Mr. Miller. His voice is a bari- 
tone of uncommon beauty, and has been most carefully 
Well may 
Mr. Powers call him an artist-pupil, for he has much of 





Mrs. Severn played the G minor Ballade 


| musicales, concerts, &c 





the artistic finish and style of Mr. Powers himself, and is 
recognized in the musical world as an artist of ability. His 
appearance on this occasion was a most flattering one. 
His splendid baritone rang out ntlgr ee in the difficult 
“Von Fielitz” and Schumann songs, the singing of which 
caused more than ordinary pe a on the part of the 
audience, and earned for him many recalls. 
Richard Burmeister’s Musicale. 

Richard Burmeister will give his first musicale of this 
season at his handsome studio, 604 Park avenue, on Tues- 
day afternoon, February 1. The eminent pianist himself 
will play some numbers of the program. 

Antoinette Trebelili. 

Trebelli sang in Plainfield and Troy last week, and will 
be the soloist of the Boston Apollo Club early next month. 
She is now negotiating for a long tour in Spring, extend- 
ing into the middle of June 


Guilmant Remains Till March. 


Guilmant will positively remain in this country until 
March 12, when he will return to Europe. His whole 
time is booked, save a few dates in February and March. 
Arrangements are now being made to have the great 
organist give one or two farewell recitals in New York. 


Ffrangcon-Davies in Germany. 

The following cablegram was received Saturday: 
Henry Wolfsohn, New York: 

Immense success Berlin Ffrangcon-Davies. Three en- 
cores. Fifteen recalls. HERRMAN WOLFF. 

Ffrangcon-Davies, who will arrive some time in March, 
will first appear with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
He will be the lead- 


ing baritone in most of the spring festivals 
Musicale Under Mr. Mulligan’s Direction. 

On Saturday next, the 22d, an important musicale will 
be given at the residence of Dr. and Mrs. J. Rylance, 
11 Livingston place, under the direction of Wm. Edward 
Mulligan, choir director and organist of St. Mark’s. The 
artists are Miss Caroline Mihr, soprano; Miss Clara A. 
Jewell, contralto; John C. Dempsey, bass-baritone; Mme. 
Le Clair-Mulligan, contralto, and Clarence de Vaux 


make a short tour through the West. 


Royer, violinist. 
Siloti’s Concerts. 

Siloti will make his first appearance in America next 
Tuesday evening, January 25, in the Astoria concert, 
under the direction of Anton Seidl. The pianist will 
then play the Wanderer Fantaisie, Schunert-Liszt, with 
orchestra, and two solo numbers, one of which will be 
Liszt’s Rhapsody, No. 14. On January 26 he plays in 
Brooklyn, and then will go West for a short tour, playing 
in Cincinnati, Chicago, Toledo and Buffalo. On Feb- 
ruary 8 and 10 he will give two recitals with Marteau in 
Mendelssohn Hall. 

Lewis Williams in Omaha. 


These are some of his press notices: 

Mr. Williams is the possessor of a remarkably melo- 
dious baritone voice. He sings with ease and a conscious- 
ness of the character of his selections.—Bee, December 18. 

Mr. Williams sang the Prologue from “I Pagliacci” as 
his first number, and showed considerable range, a melo 
dious voice and a musicianly training.—Homer Moore, in 
Bee, December 19 

Mr. Williams has a voice of sympathetic quality and of 
unusual range and power. His selections were in excel- 
lent taste.—Critic, December 19. 

Alice J. Roberts’ Sixth Musicale. 

Following is the program of Miss Alice Jane Roberts’ 
sixth Saturday morning musicale, given by her piano 
pupils, with the assistance of Miss Clara Grannis Reid, 
contralto, and Reinhold Ivanovitch Norlich, violinist: 
Bomein, HO. tikceciecsssenesccss eeryeyy . Beethoven 

Miss Palmer, Mr. Norlich 
What the Chimney Sang................-. 
Miss Reid. 

‘Miss Haskin 
Siegmond’s Love Song from Die Walkure.... 
(Transcription for piano)—Miss Chaffee 
oe ote eee . ; Bach 
Mr. Norlich. 

Gratitude Th sukecese sca .. Grieg 
Orientale ‘Sicherbatcheff 


. Griswold 


Mazourka Chaminade 


Wagner 


Miss Mixer 
Old French Song, 
Miss Reid 
Norwegian Bridal Procession. . Poa 7 Grieg 
Miss Guyer 
Florence Buckingham Joyce. 

Florence Buckingham Joyce, the accompanist, is more 
than busy these days, both with private work and with 
Some of her recent engagements 
were Miss Niebuhr’s recital at the Waldorf, December 
15; Miss Kate Percy Douglass December 31; Mrs. An 
tonia Savage Sawyer, January 3; the College Women’s 
Club at Sherry’s, January 4, and the Manuscript Society 


on January 5. 





Mrs. Joyce’s Monday afternoons at home are becoming 
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very popular. Her friends find it pleasant to drop in, Liebe Dich.” She is engaged to give a recital at Peabody 


hear some good music and meet bright, clever people. 


On a’ recent Monday some of those who sang were Miss | 
Helen Niebuhr, Miss Kate Percy Douglass, Miss Effie | 


Stewart, Frederick A. Chapman, J. Stanford Brown, and 
Miss Agnes Mathilde Dressler played a ’cello solo. 


Normal Course Lectures by Hans Schneider. 
Hans Schneider has begun a course of twenty-five lec- 
tures on “Music,” ten on “Pedagogy,” and five each on 
“Harmony,” “Aesthetics” and “History.” They will be 
given at his studio, Conrad Building, Providence, R. I. 


Meredith-Mulligan-Mchinley-May. | 


This combination of high class talent, with others to be 
announced later, will be heard in Assembly Hall on Mon- 
day evening, January 31, at a concert given by the New 
York City Nurses’ Training School Alumni Association. 
It promises to be a notable affair. 


Powers’ “‘Big Four’’ at the Chiropean Club. 

On Tuesday evening of last week Francis Fischer Pow- 
ers and his “big four,” Franklyn Van. R. Bunn, John 
Fredericks, Herbert Miller and Percy Stephens, with Vic- 
tor Baillard, wended their way to our borough of Brook- 
lyn and sang at the Chiropean Club dinner. “The Chiro- 
pean” is the Sorosis of Brooklyn, and Mr. Powers, who 
sings but too rarely these days, was himself heard at this 
function in conjunction with his pupils. His appearance 
and singing created an unbounded enthusiasm. 

Marcella Powell with Sousa. 

This singer, of whom we last week published a short 
sketch, is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Bacon, 
who are pioneer citizens of Colorado. She desires it 
known that she studied with Marescalchi for some time 
in Chicago. Bandmaster Sousa heard her sing recently, 
and she expects to sing in their Washington, Philadelphia 
and Boston engagements in March. The Powell is a 
coming singer, and ere many moons is sure to be known 
everywhere. 

Mattie Dorion Lowe. 

Mrs. Mattie Dorlan Lowe, who has always been regarded 
as one of Brooklyn’s most prominent and prosperous 
teachers, has opened a studio at 539 Fulton street. Mrs. 
Lowe has for some time taken up residence in New York, 
owing to the studies of her son then attending Columbia 
College; but now that he has passed through his work 
so successfully, it is with pleasure that she again takes up 
residence where she has such a large circle of friends and 
pupils. 

Kate_Chittenden Lectures. 

A large audience of deeply interested people gathered in 
Assembly Hall last Thursday afternoon to hear Miss Chit- 
tenden’s lecture on “The Relation Between the Poetic 
and the Musical Foot in the Scanning of Melodies;” the 
following illustrations being given, either by the quartet 
choir of Calvary Baptist Church or the separate members, 
Charles Mali, ‘cellist, and Lesley Weston, pianist, also as- 
sisting: 

The Pentameter confined to four measures, The 
Friend Unseen..........Hymns Ancient and Modern 


Mrs. Macy. 
Alternate crescendo and diminuendo— 


i Oe I cn wac cece Baacoa'e o's 9 < 6.40 6 irene Hopkins 
CO ERE ener ee ay} Pai? Tufts 
Middle cadences, More Like Jesus................ Naylor 


Mr. Bushnell. 
The motive of acceleration, Fernando Po.— 


oo a! Ee ae ee eer ee Chittenden 

OE Seale ind irs cep +40 ..-H. B. Judd 
Mr. Young. 

Pe 0 sais acrisle nk Wenien cnitinssacwhs <is4 Chittenden 


Illustrating Cretic and Amphibrach. 
Pe Ee ..++++...Mendelssohn 
1. Come Stay with Me. 
2. One Night. 
3. Over Their Grave. 
The sixteen measure stanza, Aus Meinen Thranen 
Spriessen diss agin ok Gi eae’ 00 perk « 6's oO 
Miss French. 
The thirty-two measure stanza, My Little Barque..Ford 
The two small-stanza or antique binary piece, with- 
out rhymes; with syncopations, Themes from 
Variations Serieuses.....................Mendelssohn 
The two stanza, or modern binary piece with rhymes, 
Phew, Op. Os. iicscsvsivcsscapeersaeee Mendelssohn 
The two large-stanza, or binary piece, Nina... .Pergolesi 
Mr. Mali. 
The three small-stanza, or ternary piece, Morning 


SORE 6.0 ssovssvnsesece nips ees -oeeehetines sie 
The three large-stanza, or ternary piece, with pro- 
logue and epilogue, Viola Melody......... Thalberg 


Mr. Weston. 
The five stanza, or rondo piece, with epilogue, 


Cee DES yo oo 85 e eR PdM aN hs oO SON ecenenes Pinsiiti 
The three canto, or large ternary forms, 
BE SIRE EE pe RES Se Mozart 
NN a nls ws vega poe ea Cena Davidoff 
Mr. Mali. ; 
CR che ciecccmese sao eeweddaieen dae magne all Chopin 


Mr. Weston. 
Frances Miller Busy. 


Miss Miller last week participated in a delightful musi- 
cale given in Baltimore, Md. She sang songs by Von 
Fielitz, Bartlett’s “Love’s Rhapsody” and Forster’s “Ich 


| Institute January 28. Last week she sang in Montclair 
| for the Choral Society, at which was given Mendelssohn’s 
Forty-second Psalm, when the local papers commented as 


follows: 

The solo parts were taken by Miss Frances Miller, of 
New York, who possesses a clear and flexible voice of 
great power, and was heard to good advantage paryicularly 
in “Love’s Rhapsody,” by Homer Bartlett, which gained 
her an enthusiastic recall.—Montclair Times. 





Miss Miller met with a warm reception from the start. 
Her charming manner and delightful stage presence, 
united with her brilliant voice, which she uses to ad- 
vantage, won for her much deserved admiration. The sec- 
ond part of the program opened with a soprano solo, 
“Love’s Rhapsody,” which called forth prolonged ap- 
plause, to which she graciously responded.—Montclair 
Herald. 





Miss Miller pleased her hearers in Gounod’s great ca- 
vatina. She has a beautiful voice, especially in the upper 
register. She sang Mrs. Beach’s song delightfully, and 
had to respond.—Newark Sunday Call (correspondent). 





Miss Frances Miller sang the soprano role. Her work 
was very satisfactory. Faultless to a degree, her tones 
were clear and sweet, and her composure showed her to be 
a singer of more than ordinary experience.—Daily Reg- 
ister, Newburgh. 

A Jeanne Franko Pupil. 

A concert was given on Saturday evening last in Stein- 
way Hall by Master William Shaevich, a child of seven 
and violin pupil of Mme. Jeanne Franko. The child is re- 
markably gifted, and showed most careful and skillful 
training. He was assisted by Miss Cora Le Bel, soprano; 
Miss S. Barth, mezzo soprano; Miss Jeanne Franko, vio- 
linist, and Eugene Bernstein, accompanist, in the follow- 
ing program: 


Aria con Variazioni (Harmonious Blacksmith)... Handel 
Master William Shaevich. 


Ee SR rrr Oe RS Ree ey Moszkowski 
Miss Cora Le Bel. 
Romance et Gavotte (Mignon).................. Sarasate 
Jeanne Franko. 
BGG i TNR eo v.e hin cd Elected ns as aenis cia Gounod 
Miss S. Barth. 

Venetianisches Gondellied No. 12........... Mendelssohn 
ee ee ee oe eee eee ee Chopin 
Master William Shaevich. 

Duo, Guarda che Bianca Luna................. Campana 
Misses Le Bel and S. Barth. 

Die Rs inst cic vapbecriedins +o sien ae Bach-Gounod 


Master Shaevich and Jeanne Franko. 
Blue Mountain College Recital. 


A teachers’ recital, embracing piano, violin, vocal and 
recitation numbers, was given on Friday evening, Deceim- 
ber 18, in the college hall at Blue Mountain, Miss. The 
program passed off smoothly and was a great success. 


Clara A. Korn Visits Chicago. 


Mrs. Clara A. Korn, the composer and teacher, will visit 
Chicago the last week of this month to atttend the con- 
vention of the National Federation of Women’s Musical 
Clubs. As Mrs. Korn has been requested to officiate on 
the Nominating Committee she will be obliged to leave 
New York one day earlier (January 22) than the majority 
of the delegates. She will return January 29. 


Van Yorx, Tenor, at Milwaukee. 


The Seebote, the leading German newspaper of Milwau- 
kee, said this of his singing in “The Messiah” (trans- 
lation): 

To W. Theodore Van Yorx, a singer as yet unknown 
here, was intrusted the tenor part. The gentleman is well 
known in the East, and his beautifully sympathetic and 
strong voice, excellent method and intelligent conception 
won him here as well many friends. 

Mr. Van Yorx sings a return engagement, in Hegar’s 
““Manasse,” in Milwaukee, early in February, singing the 
entire part in German. ’ 

Mary Louise Clary. 


Mary Louise Clary sang in “The Messiah” with the 
Ottawa Choral Society, Ottawa, Canada, on January 11, 
with her customary success, as evinced by the following 
criticisms: 

Miss Mary Louise Clary, of New York, is a young con- 
tralto who has been less than five years before the public. 
Her rich, broad and sympathetic tones reveal an organ of 
uncommon power and excellence, and enabled her to do 
full justice to the pathetic beauty of such an air as “He 
was Despised and Rejected.” There is probably no better 
contralto of her age in America.—Ottawa Citizen, Wednes- 
day, January 12, 1808. 





Miss Mary Louise Clary, the contralto, was received 
with a great deal of enthusiasm. Her voice is deep, firm 
and well sounded, lacking in no sympathetic or magnetic 
quality. The contralto voice is very rare, and hers is 
distinctly commanding in its fibre. Her singing of “He 
Was Despised” was one of the most pleasing features of 


| the program, and that other exquisite air, “He shall Feed 


| His Flock,” laden as it is with intense feeling, met with | 
unqualified approbation.—Ottawa Daily Free Press, Jan- 


‘ 


uary 12, 1808. 





Miss Mary Louise Clary, heralded as she was by tri- 
umphs in every musical centre in America, proved at once 


in “O Thou that Tellest” how well deserved they were, an 
impression that was deepened by each subsequent solo— 
a voice of great volume, singular beauty of tone, combined 
with a sympathetic temperament, made her interpretation 
of “He Was Despised” one of the features of the evening. 
—Ottawa Evening Journal, January 12, 1898 


Townsend H. Fellows. 


Townsend H. Fellows has not entirely given up his 
hours of teaching for business. His mornings are de- 
voted to his pupils, and he continues instruction to a 
limited number. His intention is to finish the excellent 
work begun iwth some promising voices, and, through 
his extraordinary facilities for placing a singer, see that 
the worthy ones are properly launched upon a successful 
career. 


Synthetic Guild Affairs. 


The monthly meeting of the Synthetic Guild was held 
Tuesday in Miss K. S. Chittenden’s studio, and was fol- 
lowed by piano selections by Harry R. Baker and Miss 
Maude Des Rochers. Charles M. Mali contributed five 
violoncello numbers, accompanied by William F. Sher- 
man. 

On Saturday thirty-five little children gave an informal 
recital in the Guild Hall, Fifth avenue and Forty-second 
street. 

On February 19 the annual artists’ recital will be given 
at the Waldorf-Astoria by the Kneisel Quartet. Albert 
Ross Parsons will play the C minor trio, by Mendelssohn, 
with Messrs. Kneisel and Schroeder, and also the Cho- 
pin Concert-Allegro, op. 46. There will be other num- 
bers by the quartet. 


Leontine Gaertner. 

The success won by Miss Leontine Gaertner, 'cellist, at 
recent concerts in the provinces is quoted in the following 
criticisms: 

Miss Leontine Gaertner gave several 'cello numbers most 
brilliantly, the varied nature of her selections giving her full 
scope to prove her understanding of the different emotions 
to be expressed.—Toledo Commercial, December 29, 1897. 





Miss Leontine Gaertner, a ‘cellist of great ability, 
pleased her audience immensely by her masterly handling 
of the difficult instrument. She was repeatedly called 
back.—Toledo Daily Blade, December 29, 1897. 





Fraulein Gaertner, the star attraction, found favor with the 
audience atonce. She 1s said to be the finest lady ‘cellist now 
before the public. To this her listeners of last night are 
ready tocertify. Her playing was pronounced perfect in 
technic and expression. Miss Gaertner while performing 
seems entirely oblivious of everything but the work in 
hand, a fact that stamps her an artist for art's sake, and the 
silent aud rapt attention given her during the rendition of 
every number was far more complimentary than the ap- 
plause that followed, demanding encores.—Williamsport, 
Pa, January 15, 1898. 

Ferrari Dead. 

News of the death of Signor Ferrari, one of the best 
known impresarios in Europe, was received in this city 
Sunday. Signor Ferrari was the last Italian operatic man- 
ager of a kind that was familiar enough a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. He was sixty-six years old at the time of death, 
two weeks ago, and forty-five years ago had gone from 
Italy to the Argentine Republic as a music teacher. Ten 
years later he formed an Italian opera company, and soon 
he became the leading impresario of South America. The 
sums which he paid to his singers were enormous. The 
singers were nearly always Italians. Every spring Fer- 
rari went to Milan, where he formed his companies and 
secured new operas for the South American season, which 
began usually in July. Then he took his troupe to Buenos 
Ayres, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro and Valparaiso. At one 
time Signor Ferrari took the direction of the Scala, in 
Milan, but his extravagant methods, which had made him 
rich in South America, were not adapted to Italy and he 
soon retired. Sigaor Tamagno was to have gone to South 
America under his management this spring and was to 
have received $100,000 for the engagement.—Sun. 


Torriani Dead. 


Carlo Torriani, the well-known musical director, died of 
consumption yesterday morning at his residence, 204 West 
Thirty-fourth street, after a lingering illness. 

He was born in this city in 1852, and was a son of the 
late Angelo Torriani, the composer and conductor, who at 
the time of the birth of his son was conducting grand opera 
at the Academy of Music here. Young Torriani at an 
early age evinced the possession of musical talent of a high 
order, and was carefully instructed by his father until at 
the age of sixteen he was sent to Stuttgart. He studied 

| the piano under Liszt, and at the age of twenty became a 
musical director. 


Nicolini Dies Suddenly at Pau. 


[Spectra To THe Musicat Courter. } 
Lonpon, Wednesday. January 19. 


IGNOR NICOLINI, husband of Mme. Adelina Patti- 
Nicolini, died to-day at Pau, France. 
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Chicago News. 


[By Wire.] 
CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
224 WABASH AVENUE, January 18, 1808. f 


IX thousand people attended the Auditorium to-night 
for the biggest musical and social event of the sea 
son. Nordica, Ysaye and Plancgon were the soloists, with 
the Thomas orchestra. All were rapturously applauded. 
Every box was occupied, at $150 each. 
FLORENCE FRENCH. 


In Memory of Adolph Neuendorff. 


AE arrangements for the memorial performance for the 

late Adolph Neuendorff, the conductor, which will 

take place at the Metropolitan Opera House Thursday 
evening, January 27, are almost completed. 

An orchestra of 150 musicians, consisting of members 
of the Philharmonic Society and representative orchestras, 
under the direction of Anton Seidl and Walter Damrosch, 
will participate. A number of the foremost foreign as well 
as American artists have volunteered their services, prom- 
inent among whom are Mme. Marie Barna, E. Leon 
Rains, Ellison Van Hoose and other eminent artists 
whose names will be announced later, by special permis- 
sion of the Damrosch & Ellis Opera Company. The artists 
and chorus of the Temple Emanuel (where Mr. Neuen- 
dorff was conductor for three years), under the direction 
of Heinrich Zoellner, as well as Nahan Franko, will ap- 
pear. All the artists have volunteered their services for 
this occasion. It is expected that the Metropolitan Opera 
House will be filled with the numerous friends and ad- 
mirers of the once popular conductor 

The Committee of Arrangements consist of the follow- 
ing: Edward Lauterbach, Theodore Killian, Hon. Oswald 
Ottendorfer, ex-Judge A. J. Dittenhoefer, Jacob H. Schiff, 
Randolph Guggenheimer, Anton Seidl, Charles F. Trebar, 
Walter Damrosch, Frank K. Sanger, Heinrich Zoellner, 
Julius Lorenz, August Spanuth, John Wyman, H. E 
Krehbiel, M. Auspitz, Gallus Thomann, Nathan Strauss 


and others. 


W ANTED—Piano teacher of experience, first-cla 
concert pianist, with European education; a fine 

position for the right man. Address with full particulars 

Conservatory of Music, University of Denver, Denver, 


Col. 

W.* IMAR, Lisztstrasse 15—Family pension of Frau 
lein Gliem; information given by American Consul- 

ate; superior recommendations 


PIANIST, lady violinist and a gentleman who can 
A arrange guarantees for a concert company can se- 
cure an engagement by stating terms, age and experience 
by addressing Elmer A. Powers, 145 North Aker street, 
Dallas, Tex. 


XAMINATIONS for Associateship and Fellowship 

of the American Guild of Organists (Incorporated) 
will be held in New York city January 25 and 26, 18908 
Particulars on application to 

Wit C. MAcFARLANE, Secretary, 
511 West 145th St., New York 

CLEMENT R. GALE, 

Chairman Exam. Com., 

Calvary Church, New York. 


| 
| 





$1,000 for His Voice, 


Tuompson Says His Arrest AT BACKERT'S INSTIGATION 
CAUSED 1HE Loss. 
JURY in the United States Circuit Court, Judge 
Wallace presiding, has awarded $1,000 damages to 
James Fitch Thompson, a singer, who sued Max Backert 
for $15,000 for alleged malicious arrest, owing to which, 
the plaintiff alleges, he lost his voice and was unable -o 
fulfil his musical engagements. 

Thompson says he was arrested for debt, at the instance 
of the defendant, in Boston, in December, 1883. He was 
released under the poor debtor law, but in March, 1896, 
Backert again caused his arrest, in violation of a Massa- 
chusetts law which prohibits a second arrest upon the 
same execution for debt On this second occasion, 
Thompson says, he was taken from his hotel to jail 
through all the inclemency of a cold, snowy winter’s day, 
the injury to his voice resulting. 

Backert pleaded ignorance of the law.—New York Sun, 
January 13. 


Correction. 
HE notice regarding Mr. Martinus van Gelder’s 
sacred concert in Philadelphia in the last issue of 
this paper, should have been Mr. van Gelder’s Sacred 


Cantate. 


Elliott Schenck. 
LLIOTT SCHENCK gives on Thursday his first con- 
cert of this season in Albany. The chorus is in fine 
shape and ready even to outdo its work of last year. A 
very interesting program has been chosen, and with the 


| assistance of the New York Symphony Orchestra and 
| some eminent soloists Albany will not fail to have a very 


interesting and artistic concert 


August Spanuth with Van der Stucken. 


Mr. Spanuth is to be soloist at a symphony concert in 


| Cincinnati next month. He will also be the instrumental 


soloist at the next (third) Arion concert, on February 3 


Bloodgood in Great Demand. 

The contralto Katherine Bloodgood is indeed in great 
demand, as through the efforts of Impresario Victor 
Thrane her time has been entirely filled for January, and 
we learn of numerous engagements being booked in Feb 
ruary and March. 

Endowed with a charming personality, as well as a 
beautiful voice, Katherine Bloodgood has endeared her 
self to the American public, and secures return dates 
wherever she appears, prominent among which are her 


| return dates in Chicago, where she will sing twice this 


month. In March Impresario Thrane has arranged for 
numerous dates in the South, beginning in New Orleans, 
where he has had a representative for the past three 
weeks 

She is booked at the following places this week: Co 


lumbus, January 17; Toledo, January 18; Chicago, Janu- 


ary 19; Kansas City, January 20, and Evanston, January 


22 


Here are some press notices of a song recital by Mrs 


| Bloodgood at Grand Rapids, given last Friday afternoon: 


While a good deal was expected of Katherine Blood- 
good, the contralto singer of New York city, who gave a 
recital yesterday afternoon at the St. Cecilia Building, she 


| happily disappointed her audience. The attendance was 


large, and of all the many fastidious music critics present 


not one spoke save in terms of enthusiastic appreciation 
of the talent and agreeableness of the young artist. Her 
charming personal appearance gained the admiration of 
all, and before she had finished the second line of her first 
song she was set down as an artist richly meriting all the 
kindly things said about her in the newspapers all over 
the country. She so completely won her audience that 
there was nothing to do but for her to grant an informal 
reception after the concert, when everyone gladly received 
an introduction from the president of the society, Mrs 
Frank P. Davies, assisted by the vice-president, Mrs 
Charles B. Kelsey. 

The program was neither too long nor too short, but 
just right. The artist obligingly responded to the many 
insistent encores, and evidently appreciated the friendly 
cordiality with which she was greeted. The program was 
under three groups of songs, the first group being the 
Italian, the second and the longest in English, and the last 
in German. A nocturne, by Nevin, was the artist’s own 
favorite, and she had to sing it twice to satisfy the audi- 
ence. It was a splendid song and one in which the power, 
scope and sweetness of the voice was shown off to best 
effect. Mrs. Bloodgood’s voice is distinctly contralto, but 
there is a captivating quality about it, even in its strongest 
tones, suggestive of airiness and of a reserve force even 
richer than the present effort, which scarcely seems like 
an effort, but rather like a spontaneous outpouring of a 
song more artistic than cultivated art. She is a born ar- 
tist and has sung all her life. She has received the greater 
part of her training from the famous voice instructor 
George Sweet, of New York, who says her voice is not ex- 
celled in this country—The Democrat, Grand Rapids 
Mich., January 15, 1808 


A superb recital, thoroughly finished and artistic in 
every detail, was given by Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood at 
the thirty-second artists’ recital of the St. Cecilia Society 
yesterday afternoon. The Auditorium was well filled, the 
audience including most of the representative musicians 
of the city, and a demonstrative appreciation of the artist 
was enthusiastically shown. The society consider them- 
selves fortunate in securing Mrs. Bloodgood, who is one 
of the leading American contraltos. Besides possessing a 
magnificent organ, Mrs. Bloodgood is a most intelligent 
and conscientious artist. The rich and majestic quality of 
her voice is, throughout its wide range, held in masterful 
control. The cola quality and delicate shading of tone 
were all indicative of the thorough artist. Mrs. Blood- 
good is a fine specimen of the American vocal artist. She 
is an American woman, a native of California, and is a 
pupil of George Sweet, of New York city She has 
reached the high development of her art independent of 
a European education. The audience yesterday afternoon 
was instantly won by the charming presence of the artist, 
in whose rendition of her songs, personality and facial ex- 
pression and voice were blended as parts of one instru 
almost faultless rendition of the program of 
llenstein accompanied with his 


ment in an 
songs Prof. R \ We 
usual strong and musicianly style 

Mrs. Bloodgood is under the concert management of 
Victor Thrane, of New York, and is said to be one of his 
leading attractions this season, being almost constantly in 
demand. Mrs. Bloodgood came here directly from Troy, 
N. Y., and goes from here to Columbus, Ohio. Her work 
this season has been largely of a miscellaneous character 
Mrs. Bloodgood was entertained by Mrs. Clara Morley 
The Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich., January 15, 1 


SHOIRMASiERS and organists wishing to engage 
good church singers should apply to the New York 
College of Music, 128 East 58th street, New York 





MENDELSSOHN HALL, ‘ 3i‘" 


Friday, January 2t, at 8:15. 


TSE KNEISEL QUARTET 


OF BOSTON. (Sixth Season in New York.) 
FRANZ KNEISE!., Ist Violin; OTTO ROTH. 2d Violin: Louts SVECEN- 
SKI, Viola; ALWIN SCHR®EDER, Violoncello. Assisted bv K Kel 
LER. Double Rass; L. PouRTAU, Clarinet; H. LirKe, Bassoon: A 
HACKEBARTH, Horn 





MAY BROWN, 


JULIUS LORENZ 


Conductor Arion Society. 


GEORGE E. LASK, 


Mrs. JENNIE KING-MORRISON, 


Contralto 


Violinist. 


Musical Agents, or 
121 West 7ist Street, New York. 


KATE STELLA BURR, 
Instruction—Piano and Organ. 
Accompanist, Song Interpretation. Organist- 


director Grace M. E. Church 
1338 West 83d street, New York. 


71. HARRY WHEELER, 

Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated sfrictly in the Italian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others 

Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street. New York. 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 
Teacher of Singing. 
1211 and 1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
179 East *4th Street, New York 
Ww. M. SEMNACHER. Director 
Thorough instruction given in Piano, Violin and 


other instruments; also Vocal Culture and Com 
p sition. Harmony in class free to pup'!s 





Instruction : Piano, Composition, Voice. 
63 East 128th Street, New York City. 


FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Under theauspicesof ANTON SEIDL. Thorough 


instruction in all branches - 
S. FROEHLICH, Director. 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 337 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


ARNOLD KUTNER, 
TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Pupil of Professor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher 
of Klafsky, Olitzka. Kutscherra, Dippel and other 
great artists). 18 East 23d street, New York. 


CARL L FIQUE > 
Piano, Harmony and Composition. 
Studio: 539 Fulton Street. Brooklyn. N. ¥ 


Stace DrrRecTor. 
Grand or Comic Opera, 
Trvo.tt Opera Houses, SAN Francisco, Cal 
Season 1897-98. 


EMILIO AGRAMONT E, 

Vocal Instruction. ' 
For Terms, &c., address 

110 Lexineton Avenue, New York 
NATHAN GANS, 
Pianist 
Pupils in Piano Theory and Virgil ethod 
Studio: 165 West 48th St.,. New York 


MISS ISABEL HIRSCHFELD, 


PIANIST 
Prine ipal London and Provincial Concerts. For 
mer pupil of Moszkowski and Klindworth. Open 


for engagements for season 1898-9 
Address principal London Agents, or care 
THE LONDON MUSICAL COURIER 
London, W 


Concert Soloist. 
Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER 


FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 
ConcerT SINGER. 
Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 


Stephanie of Austria 
Von DER HeEYpDsTR. 4, BERLIN, W 


EMIL RHODE, 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, COMPOSER 
Instruction—Piano and Harmony 
Studio, 107 East Eighty-fifth street, New York 


FRANK E. WARD, 
Organist and Accompanist. 
For Concerts, Musicales and Receptions. Lessons 
in Piane and Orean Playing 
121 Fast 77th Street. New Vork 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, 


year 47 different branches taught. 


Thirty-cighth 
for Theoretical branches are Felix Drdseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Pro 


GERMANY. 


Last year, 780 pupae 88 teachers, omeng whom 


Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano 


Prof. D&ring. Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi- a Prof. Schmole Sher- 


wood, Tyson- Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.: for Organ, Cantor and Organist, Fahrman 
Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal 


usic Director Hdpner, 
ourt 


Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutz- 
masher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Oreni 
Ronnuberger. &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. Edu- 
cation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times. 


bes ay eh April and beginning of September. 


Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 


of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 


Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


FREDERIC LILLEBRIDGE, 


PIANIST; 


Mrs. Charlotte Lachs-Lillebridge, 


SOPRANO. 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, &c. 
For terms and dates address 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


224 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL 


MISS HARRIETTE CADY, 


PIANIST 
Three Subscription Recitals 
January 2%, 2.30 P.M february 10, 2.30; February 
. 26, 3.30 


at Schuberth’s and 


| Ticket 
; f-Astoria 


We 





Waldorf-Astoria 





FRANK SEALY. 

Organist New York Oratorio Society 
Conductor Newark, N. J.. Madrigal Ciub. Instruc- 
tion—Piano, Voice, Theory. 

Room 10, 9 East 17th St.. New York. 








i DRAMA AND LITERATURE. 














E are pleased to learn that our demand that Captain Dreyfus be tried in 
the open—that his innocence or guilt be clearly shown—is not to go 
unanswered. Two days after our article appeared, the cable advises us, a 
definite movement was started in Paris for a retrial of the prisoner of the 
Devil's Island. M. Zola boldly accused the Government of having impris- 
oned an innocent man, and dared the Government to try him for /se majesté— 
for libel—for any crime they pleased. His object, of course, is to secure 
the publicity which THE CourRIER, in common with all honest men, has 
demanded. 

We may add that M. Anatole France, of the Academy, has joined hands 
with M. Zola in this final attempt to secure a fair trial for Captain Dreyfus. 
Other prominent men, soldiers, scholars, members of the Institut, have 
joined them. M. Anatole France, by the way, is known in private life as 
M. Thibaut; he is a son of Dr. Thibaut, the distinguished Hebrew philologist 
and librarian. M. Zola is of Greek descent. It speaks well for them that 
they are the first who demand that the honor of France shall be cleared of 
the scandal. 

Months ago THE COURIER took its stand in this matter. 

We stated then and we state now: 

We do not know—and we do not care—whether Dreyfus is guilty or guilt- 
less, a martyr or a traitor; we do know, however, that no evidence has been 
brought against him, and that until he has been fairly tried his imprisonment 
is a disgrace to France, a disgrace to modern civilization, an infamy and an 
outrage. Now that the great men of France have come forward and echoed 
THE CourieER’s demand for a fair trial, we trust this blot on the ’scutch- 
eon of the most civilized of modern nations may be wiped away. 





THE STAGE ABROAD. 


ACK of space in a previous issue compelled the omission of a résumé of 
the play ‘‘Mauvais Bergers.” In a letter to the /Journal M. Octave 
Mirbeau explains his title: ‘‘ The title of ‘ Mauvais Bergers’ (Bad Shepherds) 
applies to deputies, socialist or radical, monarchist or opportunist, as well as 
to employers of workmen, to heads of the army, to priests, to Jean Roule, 
who excites the crowds, as well as to Madeleine, who leads them to death, to 
all bad shepherds of souls, to all who rule or direct.” 

He objects to the criticism that his piece offers no solution of the problem; 
that to solve in five acts, in one evening, a question that has occupied so much 
thought, would be impossible. But the final act of it offers no solution; 
offers a conclusion marked by a philosophy which may be judged too dark, 
but which no one can deny the sinister grandeur and terrifying veracity. 

Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, he adds, deserves praise for not only incarnating 
with her stblime and unique genius the sad, tender, proud and savage soul of 
Madeleine, but for having the courage of accepting such a work. ‘In this 
age of cowardice such courage is a miracle.” 


* 
* ” 


At the risk of some repetition let meclipa synopsis of :‘Mauvais Ber- 
gers.” The play opens in the interior of the house of an old workman, the 
Pére la Troude. He has three daughters, Madeline, a work girl, and two 
young children. The mother is dying. Two young people arrive—Gene- 
viéve and her brother Robert, the children of M. Hargand, the owner and the 
manager of the works where Pére la Troude has worked for thirty years. 
They come to bring consolation to the sick woman and to try to comfort the 
old workman, who is in despair. In acorner of the room is seated a work- 
man named Jean Roule, who upon the arrival of the young people wishes to 
withdraw, but is prevented by Robert. Is not he Robert, the friend of the 
workmen? But Jean Roule almost brutally repulses his overtures. He knows 
that Robert lives in Paris, that he is awriter, a philantropist, but he despises 
the frien ‘ship of the son of a patron, Finally he consents to give him his 
hand. 

As soon as Geneviéve and her brother have left La Troude returns in 
tears. His wife has died. Jean consoles him and tries to profit by his grief 
and by his sufferings to persuade him to consent to a strike. Pére la Troude 
consents, but delays the execution of the project. 

The second act shows us the luxurious studio salon, where the daughter 
of Hargand, the master of the works, is painting. The strike which Jean 


Roule has been hatching is on the point of breaking out. The strikers call 
upon Hargand in a very fine scene in the third act. 

The fourth act passes at night in the forest. 

Some people like this kind of dissection, so let them have it. 


* 
* * 


Jean Roule is the hero. He is a citizen of the universal country of Poverty. 
He isadreamer. He dreams that what is not good is bad, and that what is 
not just is unjust, such as the hunger of the poor, the thirst of the poor, the 
death of the poor after all their struggles. He is an apostle who proclaims a 
coming god. He has atender heart, he loves Madeleine. She is a sewing 
girl, not strong, not pretty, a poor little thing who thinks of nothing but 
doing ovet and over again the tasks she has todo. He loves her, and his 
love compels hers. ‘ 

7 * 

The strike is declared, Jean Roule addresses 5,000 workmen. They sing 
‘‘La Carmagnole ” in the streets, and then Hargand, the employer, comes on 
the stage. Catulle Mendés considers him one of the most tragic personages 
created by a dramatist. All his long life he has been an employer of labor, 
has been the type of an employer, the example for all others, and now he is 
confronted with his son, who advises concessions to the strikers. He has to 
contend not only against his son, but against his own better self, and when 
he repulses his son Robert, he flings away his conscience, and then the irre- 
vocable is heard in the notes of the bugles of the soldiers who come to 
‘‘pacify ” things. 


* 
+ * 


But the strikers lose confidence in Jean Roule. They are starving, they 
reproach him with rejecting the aid of the socialist deputies in the House of 
Representatives, who offered some funds. Then at the foot of the Cavalry, 
he pours out his scorn for the men who, professing to serve the people, make 
the people serve their ambitions. c 

* * 

Around the Cavalry there is turmoil and confusion when Madeleine rises 
up to intercede. She is the Ewig-weibliche. She is the woman who bids 
men lay aside anger, bear hunger, become martyrs. She is brave, ready for 


death, and future victims learn from her lips the ecstasy of sacrifice. 


Then comes the fire of the workshops, the crash of bullets. Then the sur- 
vivors look for the slain. 

‘*My son, my son Robert !” cried Hargand the owner of the works. 

‘Jean, Jean!” cries Madeleine, wounded herself. 

Two litters are brought in. In one lies Jean, in the other Robert. The 
father is sobbing over one, Madeleine over the other. She has one hope left. 
Jean’s son, the child in her womb will be his avenger ! 

But no, she dies of her wound; there is no future for her or her hopes. 

So ends the tragedy. 


* 
* * 


Guitry was a manly Jean, Deval played Hargand, but Sarah Bernhardt, of 


course, carried off all the laurels. 
a 
* * 


The scene in the second act, rather episodical, is very striking. Genevieve 
Hargand, the daughter of the owner of the works, is an amateur artist, and 
has a studio as fine as can be made. She is going to paint a picture of an old 
orange seller, one of the old women you see peddling such things. She 
engages as her model Mere Cathiard, a genuine old woman, a genuine pauper. 
As Genevieve looks into her eyes and studies her expression, she was aston- 
ished in finding there such real, unconscious hatred of all who belong to the 
class of oppressors, even of the girl who is out of sympathy paying her the 
money she needs. H. C, 





GNATIUS DONNELLY has issued a book, in which he claims that 
Bacon wrote—not only—the plays of Shakespeare, but did also write 
‘*Don Quixote.” 
This is well. 
Now let the Ignited Donnelly prove that Bacon wrote the ‘‘Grand Testa- 
ment” of Villon and the ‘‘ Encheiridion” of Epictetus, and his life’s work 


will be completed. 
By the way, is there no Bedlam out in that Ignited Western part of the 


world. 
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SARDOU is the Impenitent Thief of the drama. 
And Paul Potter robs Sardou! 
What do you think of it? Is this not chousing the Turk 
and picking the pocket of the Artful Dodger ? 


* 


* . 


A very pretty story might be written on the history of 
‘*The Conquerors’"—the Paul Potter play which Mr. C. 
Frohman is now ‘‘running” at the Empire Theatre. Let us 
look at the more noteworthy facts: 

In the first place, the play was put together by Paul Pot- 

We all know Paul Potter; we all like him. He is an 
Englishman of gentle birth, and is, as well, one of the best 
Latinists in this country—as good even as Hamilton Will- 
iams. The man is a scholar. One night—for a wager—he 
recited the first part of the fifteenth Satire of Propertius; I 
do not think there is anyone in the United States who could have done as 
much. And so you have Paul Potter, a learned man, a man of good birth, 
literate, well-bred—and he writes (for C. Frohman) a play called ‘‘ The Con- 
querors.” 


ter. 


* 


* * 


The genesis of ** The Conquerors,” one might imagine, is something like 
this: 

Mr. Potter wanted a subject; he thought of ‘‘ La Faenza” of Jean Moreas, 
in which, if you remember, the crime of love halts at the door of intention 
(as in ‘‘ The Conquerors”). Then, having read the ‘‘ Peau d’Ane,” Mr. Pot- 
ter felt that he might as well go back to the original, and bought a copy of 
‘‘La Haine.” This is one of Sardou’s earlier plays; it followed ‘‘La 
Patrie”; it dates from December 3, 1874. In adapting this play Mr. Potter 
saw the need of a new first act. Did he write one? It was far simpler—as 
the thrifty boy stole his brooms ready made—to steal one, and therefore Mr. 
Potter stole Oscar Metenier’s dramatization of Guy de Maupassant’s short 
prose tale ‘‘ Mlle. Fifi.” 


* * 


All this is very roguish, is it not? Very roguish, and not at all the sort of 
thing we should expect from an erudite Englishman, who recites (in odd 
moments) the Fifteenth Satire of Propertius, which bears hard upon literary 
thieves. 

You fancy there may be an explanation? Possibly. A friend of Mr. 
Potter told me that the adapter wished to acknowledge the sources of the 
play on the programs, and that his managers advised him against it. Of 
course I do not know what truth there is in this statement, but certainly a 
manager of even fair intelligence must have known that ‘‘The Conquerors” 
was merely a translation of ‘‘La Haine,” and an attempt to hoodwink the 
public was not creditable. 


- 


. * 


If Mr. Frohman was deceived by Mr. Potter, he should say so; it will 
clear his name of the discredit, though it will be no great compliment to his 
intelligence to plead guilty to being 
deceived. 
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* * 


It was the intention to produce 
‘*The Conquerors” in London; I need 
hardly say that if the play is done 
there it will be done openly and plainly 
as an adaptation. 





_ 


* * 


I thought of taking this stolen play 
broad- 
arrowing each piece for its larceny. 
But I am not quite sure that it is worth 
while. 

The first act (as Mr. Potter is only 
too ready to admit) was built up on a 
chromo and a short story—‘‘ Mlle. 
Fifi’—of De Maupassant. The suc- 
ceeding three acts are almost literally 
translated from Sardou's ‘‘La Haine.” 
The slight changes that Mr. Potter has made are not noteworthy. I took the 
trouble the other night to compare the French text with the words spoken on 
the Empire stage—Mr. Potter has merely translated. To give the readers of 





apart—picking it into pieces 






ll 
THE COURIER the data for such a comparison would be merely to save them 
Mr. 
Stealing plays 


the 45 cents the Sardou play will cost them. That is unnecessary. 
Potter dare not deny; even Mr. C. Frohman dare not affirm. 
is a practice so common that the different States here have had to pass laws 
whereby a 
laid upon the thief. 
weeks ago Mr. T. Henry French 
went to Chicago to shut off some 
of these ‘‘ play pirates 
Of course 


severe penalty is 


Only a few 


"as they 


are called. in pro- 





ducing Mr. Potter’s stolen play 
Mr. Frohman escapes all legal 
complications—for the copyright for the old French play carries no weight in 
America. The law cannot punish this plagiarism 
of literary honor—and it may well be left to the personal regret of the trans- 


It is a question merely 


lator and his manager. 
So I shall not translate for you 
‘‘Haine ” of M. Sardou. If it is ever 
I shall be only too pleased to do it. 
In the meantime let me discuss the curious way in which the psychology 
of a French play is cut to fit the American figure. 


either Maupassant’s short story or the 





necessary—ah, then! 


a 

As an illustration—— 
Imagine that we are in Paris; a few years ago; in Alexandre Brisson’s 
apartments, au troisiéme; Mr. C. Frohman is there, and his interpreter, for 
Mr. Frohman does not speak French. The play to be bought is ‘‘ Mr. Wilkin- 


The first act is read. Mr. Frohman asks: 


son's Widows.” 
‘‘But there are two women ? 
‘‘Yes,” says M. Brisson; ‘‘you see the hero is married, and the other 
woman is his mistress.” 
‘‘That won’t do—that won't do in America,’ said Mr. Frohman. ‘ They 
won't stand a mistress in America. You must make him commit bigamy.” 
And even so it was. 


* * 


Let us study for a moment the psychological scenario of ‘‘ La Haine,” and, 
then the psychology of Paul Potter's Americanization of the theme, and I 
fancy we shall have a corrosive comment 


on the two civilizations —French and 
American. 
. * 
¢ ENSep * * 
Sardou had written ‘‘La Patrie.” A 


He queried for his next play. 
the horror of 
se- 


success. 
‘‘Patrie” he had shown 
What the logical 
quence? Surely having shown 
what men might suffer in war, he would 
take up the difficult problem of woman's 
suffering. 


In 


civil war. was 


after 


7 


* 7 


Sardou wrote: ‘‘At the risk of appear- 





ing a bit simple I may admit that I am 

devoted to Woman, and that my esteem for her grows every day.” 
He looked about 
the only lovable thing he saw was the Eternal Goodness of Woman. 


over France—still raw from the wounds of war—and 





He 
cried: ‘‘As man’s spirit sinks and darkness, Woman's heart expands, glows, 
ao" “The 
sister; the father is not the mother’s equal!” 

These things were said by Sardou—perhaps they were a prophecy of these 


husband is not worth the wife; the brother is not worth the 


matriarchal days, when the man has enthroned the feminine ideal and wor- 
ships it. 
* 


7 * 


‘‘In all my plays,” M. Sardou writes, ‘‘the woman has always the dcau 
role; that of good sense, of tenderness, of devotion. I say nothing of my 
young girls! It is a collection of which I am proud. Aside from one or two 
Americans and the Benoiton woman, you would be willing to marry almost 
any one of them. No slight praise that!” 


* 


* * 


And so for 
Under what circumstances would the native good—the essential charity 
woman appear to best advantage ? 


‘‘La Haine” Sardou set himself this problem 
of 
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iii 
For answer he found this thesis: 
When she, having been the victim of an outrage worse than death, ts touched 
with pity for him who has ill-used her and out of sheer kindness comes to his aid. 
This was the embryo of ‘‘La Haine”: La femme versant a boire a son propre 


bourreau. 
* 5 * 

Sardou sought a historic environment, and very wisely he sought it in 
civil war—in the fraternal wars of medizval Italy. He set for us a turbulent 
scene in Sienna, patrician against the common 
man. His hero was a young man of the peaple, 
who have suffered much at the hands of the 
patricians; especially at the hands of Cordelia, 
of his enemy’s house. The demagogue and his 
fellows conquer. They are indeed the con- 
querors. Cordelia, however, bars them from 
the fruits of their victory, and the mob demands 
her death. Here it is that Sardou, with a sav- 
age brutality that may be true of the Middle 
Ages, gives one to understand that the man of 
the people, while he saves the life of the patri- 
cian girl, makes her the victim of an outrage 
worse than death. 

Let us follow the trend of events. Cordelia 
stabs the man who has wronged her. Then pity flashes up in her. He 
moans for water. She gives him to drink. She hides the wounded man in 
her own apartment. 

Her brother, the patrician, is in danger of his life, and his way of escape 
lies through her apartments. So subtle is her woman pity that she prefers to 


send her brother to his probable death rather than disclose her ‘‘hangman’s 
place of hiding. 





a m a 

The reasonableness of Sardou’s thesis is buttressed up by the fact that this 
is an episode of civil war. These two are of one race and one blood. The 
patrician might well love the demagogue, in spite of all, were he to prove 
himself worthy. And this he does, leading out his forces against a common 
enemy that threatens the town. Moreover, Sardou’s theatrical logic—theat- 
rically impeccable—discerned that between these two, the man and his 
victim, there can be love, perhaps, but never happiness. So he gives them 
love—and, as well, the solace of death. 


* 
* * 


What has Mr, Potter done with this thesis? 

In the first place, he has made his patrician girl a French woman and his 
boor and demagogue a crude and violent German. There is no kinship, no 
race between them—only the natural hatred of the well- 
bred race for the ill-bred race, of the conquered for the 
conqueror. His German is no hero, merely a drunken, 
destructive boy—with the manners of a bull and the in- 
instincts of an ourang-outang. To add to the infamy he 
is a guest in the French maiden’s ancestral home. 


wy 
HOW Te See 
THE Conquerors” 
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Biusuime, 






* 
- * 


And here’s the weakness in Mr. Potter’s adaptation. 
No one has any interest in his Uhlan. The fellow is so 
gross a brute that he is outside—not only your sympa- 
thy—but outside the pale of interest. You simply donot 
care what becomes of him any more thau you care what becomes of Ratcliffe. 


” 
¥* ” 


The woman is maltreated as in ‘‘ La Haine ’’—save that it is a crime that 
stops at the door of intention. The girl then has nothing to forgive—and yet 
she follows Cordelia’s plan and stabs and rescues and pardons and loves, and 
instead of death there is marriage feasting. 


* 
* * 


Faise, quite false. 

Things are not accomplished thus. Based on a real crime the play is 
theatrically reasonable; when there is no crime, why pray should there be a 
play? 

Surely Mr. Potter’s crime of plagiarism will not suffice! 


a 
* * 
The gypsies, when they steal children, disfigure the wretched brats in 


order that they may not be recognized. 
Mr. Potter has tried this plan—unsuccessfully. 


* A * 

My erudite confrére, H. C., tells you all about ‘Les Mauvais Bergers,” 
in which Sarah Bernhardt has astounded the Parisians. 

Incidentally—— 

Have you noticed that this play is only one of the tokens that the drama 
is coming home again to men’s bosomsand business? Once more, it would 
seem, the drama is to concern itself with the great problem of the age—and 
in our age the great problem is the sociological question, with all its subdi- 
visions of capital and labor, supply and demand, want and waste, the greed 
of the unintelligent rich and the despair of the unintelligent poor, the danger- 
ous inequality of life. 

In ‘** Die Weber” in ‘‘Les Mauvais Bergers” we are brought face to face 





with these problems. The serious drama is again in touch with the serious 
problem of the age. 


* 
. * 


This age is not religious; for good or ill it is anti-religious—branded with 
science, stained with materialism as were dying Greece and decadent Egypt 
and Rome. There can be then no religious drama. The serious drama can- 
not be careless of science; it must concern itself with the essential question 
of the day—the social question. 

I wish to record my belief that the ‘‘ Weavers” and kindred plays are the 
forerunners of a new drama, a drama which (unless the ruling classes sup- 
press it) is swollen and big with danger to the existing organization of society. 


+. 
* * 


At this moment I have neither space nor time to go into the subject as I 
should like, but I may call your attention to the analogy presented by the 
serious drama of the religious age. 


* 
* * 


The efforts of the Church to establish itself in pagan Europe were sec- 
onded—indeed were made successful—by the common people through their 
dramas. While the entertainers of the upper classes were imitating Eurip- 
ides and Menander, the lower orders were devising the crude religious plays 
that were to spread the new religion from one end of Europe to the other. 


* 
* * 


I believe that the common people are once more to have a serious drama; I 
believe that these pictures of the life of the proletarians will be no less effec- 
tive than the dramatic sermons that brought home to the ignorant and lowly 
the religion of the new Christ. 

The upper classes—those who profit by the present organization of society 
—would be well advised to suppress these plays. The truth is never so 
dangerous as when it is told inaction. There is more 
revolt in ‘‘ The Weavers” and ‘‘ The Bad Shepherds” 
than in all the illogical bombs thrown by all the 
anarchists. 

A word to the wise. 


- 
* * 


The revival—if we can call by that term the first 
performance of a piece in any American theatre—of 
Congreve's ‘‘Love for Love,” at the Empire Theatre on 
Thursday, the 13th, deserves a favorable notice and 
commendation of all concerned. 


* 
. * 


Congreve’s plays are, we know, not exactly 
adapted for presentation before the ‘‘ young person,” 
or perhaps any other person of this century. They deserve all the censure 
that Jeremy Collier gave them when they were first produced, and Charles 
Lamb's ingenious plea that they were not immoral, but unmoral, like the 
blessed gods of Greece, or our modern fairies, does not excuse them, even if it 
was true, which it is not. Prof. L. du Pont Lyle deserves, therefore, all 
praise for the manner in which he has expurgated without emasculating 
the old comedy. 





* 
7 * 


The performers, the senior students of the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts, also deserve great credit for the progress they have made under 
Franklin H. Sargent’s tuition. Of course they must not be judged from a 
professional standpoint, but the whole performance was decidedly clever. 
The adapter has made up a pretty love story with Jeremy and Prue and 
cut the piece down to three acts. 

The audience was distinctly appreciative of the efforts of the young per- 
performers, but its enthusiasm rose too high when they called out the author, 
who has not materialized since 1729. 

Owing to indisposition, Miss Harnemann was unable to speak Prof. Isaac 
Flack’s program, which was given by Miss Macgregor. V. T. 





66 | EWIS CARROLL” is dead. We could have better spared a greater 

man. The author of ‘Alice in Wonderland,” ‘‘The Hunting of the 
Snark,” ‘‘ Alice Through the Looking-Glass "’ and the other delicious whimsies 
stand far better chance of immortality than anything that has come out 
of Oxford in the Victorian era. 

The Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, M. A. (** Lewis Carroll’’) was born in 1830, 
and was graduated from Christ Church College, Oxford, in 1854. From 1855 to 1881 he 
was mathematical lecturer at Christ Church. The man who wrote ‘* The Hunting of 
the Snark” also wrote ‘‘A Syllabus of Plane Algebraical Geometry,” and contributed 
many works to the literature af mathematics. 

Mr. Dodgson was tall and spare, with a clean-shaven face, half humorous, half mel- 
ancholy. His manner was shy, yet precise. He wasaclergyman in deacon’s orders; 
he was never ordained a priest owing, it was said, toa slight hesitancy in his speech 
which prevented his speaking in public. 

It was for the sake of Miss Alice Liddell, the beautiful daughter of Dean Liddell, of 
Christ Church, that ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland” was written, and it is this same young 
lady who at one time was engaged to Lord Rosebery, and with whom Prince Leopold 
carried on so desperate a flirtation when at Oxford that there was talk of a marriage 
taking place, who figures as the heroine of ‘‘In the Looking Glass.” 
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Tue SONG OF THE JELLYFISH, 


As the waves slip over my cuticle sleek, 
They tickle my soul with glee, 
And I shake with a visceral, saccharine joy 
In the place where my ribs should be. 
For I'm simply a lump of limpid lard, 
With a gluey sort of a wish 
To pass my time in the oozing slime— 
In the home of the jellyfish. 
But I’m happy in having no bones to break 
In my unctuous, wavering form, 
And I haven't a trace—nor indeed any place 
For the dangerous vermiform. 
For I'm built on the strictest economy plan 
And the model was made in a rush, 
While essaying to think almost drives me to drink, 
For I'm simply a mass of mush. 


At night when I slide on the sandy beach 
And the moonbeams pierce me through, 
The tears arise in my gelatine eyes 
And I gurgle a sob or two. 
For I wonder—ah, me!—in the time to come, 
When the days are no longer young, 
What fish’s digestion will suffer congestion 
When the end of my song is sung. 
—/Jarvis Keiley, in Life 
> ” 7 


6¢ |] THINK Mr. Comstock ought to read ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 
Why are nasty old things any more palatable than nasty new things? 
Jessie Woop.” 
I found the above pearl in the Evening /Journal. Does Jessica mean Com- 
stock when she mentions nasty old things? Look out; that;may cost her nine 
cents damages in a libel action. The law is very severe just now, Jessie! 


+ 
7 * 


Barrymore, Maurice the witty, is inthe grandfather way. His girl Ethel’s 
engagement is announced to Laurence Irving. Thus doth matrimonial en- 
gagements tread on the heels of a theatrical one. Cablegrams were handed 
to Mr. Barrymore at the conclusion of the first act of ‘*‘A Ward of France,” 
in which he appeared during the week at the Columbus Theatre. The first 
envelope he opened contained this message: 

‘Engaged to Laurence Irving. Have both written. ETHEL.” 

The message in the other was as follows: 

‘* Hope you will approve of my engagement to your daughter. 

° LAURENCE IRVING.” 

Barrymore sent the following cablegram immediately to his daughter: 

‘*May God bless you both; you have my approval.” 


7. 
* * 


Andrew Lang is rather late in taking his shot at the ‘‘ English Academy” 
nonsense, but this is how he does it in the January Longmans : 

‘*If we had an academy in England, angry passions would arise in popular 
and other breasts. Unkind things would be written every day about my 
Immortals, and about whomsoever they chose to fill a vacant place. He 
would be a cleric, a professor, a peer, or a scientific character; he would 
never be a creation of ‘‘ booms” and puffs, never an idol of the circulating 
libraries, or a pillar of the 6 shilling novel at the bookstalls. I do not say 
that popular novelists and minor poets in limited editions always deserve 
exclusion. Very far from it. There are pleasant writers in the French 
Academy—M. Anatole France and M. Jules Lemaitre, for example—but they 
would have rather less chance in our country. My list, I repeat, is not that 
which I would make to suit my private taste, and ladies are omitted in defer- 
ence to French precedent. Of one thing I am certain: an English academy 
would not lend a breath of favoring gale to many of the writers whose names, 
like patent soaps and fountain pens, and for the same reason, are most 
familiar to ‘the reading public.” Nonconformist, dissenting, unofficial 
academies would have to be got up for the benefit of these persons of genius. 
Everything would be jealousy and envy; and then imagine the pleasure of 
of going canvassing! I think of presenting myself, for instance, before Lord 
Kelvin—or Max Miiller—or a bishop, unless he were an old friend of unre- 
generate days. Long haired poets would get little encouragement out of 
Herbert Spencer and the clergy would soon dispose of your emancipated 
novelists. Mr. Henley soliciting the vote and interest of a bishop would be 
an example of unappreciated greatness. Many of the academicians would 
never have heard the names of the literary candidates. Then the books that 
would be couronnés—the literary gentleman would never have heard of them. 
In brief, an academy does not exist in the interests of what the public calls 
literature, but in the interests of learning, research, science, style and such 
trifles. The French Academy has refused to sit in judgment on music hall 


songs and assign a prize to the best. Thus do they regard their austere 
duties.” 
* ¥ 7 F 

Judge Madden, says the Saturday Review, has given remarkable proofs of 
the superiority of the Folio of 1623 to the Quartos, on which most modern 
texts are founded. Our space forbids us to add more than a couple of exam- 
ples to those already given, where the reading preferred is one in which the 
Folio differs from the Quartos: 

‘There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 

The quartos, followed by the Cambridge editors, give ‘‘ your philosophy,” 
thus marring a distinct point. Hamlet and Horatio had been fellow students 
of philosophy at Wittenberg. 

In ‘*‘ Hamlet,” IV., 7, 61, the; folio gives: 

‘If he be now return’d 
As checking at his voyage.” 

Checking is a recognized term in falconry. The Quartos, not understanding 

the word, give, by an obvious conjecture, ‘‘as liking not his voyage.” 


* 
* o 


She (reading)—‘‘ Mice are fond of music, and will get as close to it as they 
can.” He—** Just cut that out and I'l] send it to the girl in the next flat.” 


7 
* * 


As press agents go, this story isn’t so awfully awful. Besides it hasn't 
been told for several years now; not, in fact, since Mr. Hoyt's press agent 
told the ‘‘true”’ story of how ‘‘On the Bowery ” came to be written. 

‘Art is always interesting and stories of genius are ever attractive. Un- 
conventionality is indissolubly connected with the stage. Meissonier out- 
lined some of his greatest pictures on his thumb nail, while Mascagni com- 
menced the score of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ on the back of a bill of fare. 
Reginald de Koven had an exceptionally odd experience with the music of 
‘The Highwayman.’ Mr. de Koven was traveling between New York and 
Chicago at the time when a theme suddenly occurred to him. His ticket was 
one of those mileage books that are nicely bound, and are torn out by the 
conductors in accordance with the number of miles traveled. An old envel- 
ope was quickly utilized by Mr. de Koven to drop down the first bars of the 
scene, but this was quickly covered, and no other paper was available. He 
happened to think of his mileage book, and quickly began writing music on 
the reverse side of the pages, which are blank. Then came a serious predic- 
ament. The conductor came along and demanded his ticket. The song, 
‘Oh, Promise Me,’ was originally written on one of the composer's cuffs, and 
many times has he been caught and found himself at his wit’s end for any- 
thing on which he could transcribe his musical thoughts.’ 

This is from the Davies column in the Avening Sun. 


bd 
* * 


Under the title of ‘‘ The Revolutionary Pictures” a collection has 
been made of the original paintings and drawings illustrating Senator Lodge's 
‘Story of the Revolution,” now appearing in Scribner's Magazine. This 
collection of pictures forms an impressive gallery of revolutionary art, worth 
many thousands of dollars. They are now being exhibited in various cities 
throughout the country under the auspices of the local patriotic societies. 
Strangely enough, this is the first time all the modern forces and resources 
of the illustrative art have been brought to bear upon this subject, and the 
score of artists who undertook the work discovered a comparatively 
untouched field. The pictures represent the talent of many celebrated 
artists. 


* 
* 


To the Editor of the New York Times : 

It has been a matter of some newspaper comment, with more or less good 
natured badinage that, in the brief remarks I made recently at Carnegie 
Hall on the comparative study of literatures, I proposed the foundation of a 
sort of French Academy in this country. 

Naturally, having a desire to preserve the respect of my acquaintances, I 
am unwilling to be credited with such an absurd attempt. In fact, I made no 
such suggestion. I was careful to say that no one expected such an institu- 
tion, but that a conference of literary workers, like the one under considera- 
tion, might possibly grow into national importance, and that such reunions 
might be of service to an important interest—that of literature in America. 

It seemed unnecessary to explain that the French Academy is a peculiar 
historic growth not to be successfully repeated elsewhere. 

Cuas. DUDLEY WARNER. 

NEw YORK, January 7, 1898. 


* > 


A new and complete edition of the ‘‘ Bab Ballads” has appeared in Lon- 
don from the press of George Routledge & Sons. In reference to it the Daily 
News reviewer says: 

Mr. Gilbert’s style and method are perhaps more strictly his own than 
those of any other of our comic poets. They do not remind us of Hood, of 
George Colman the Younger, of Praed, of James or Horace Smith, of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, of Thackeray, of Hosea Biglow, or, indeed, of any of his 
contemporaries or predecessors. There have been burlesques of sailors’ 
yarns, no doubt, before ‘‘The Nancy Bell,” but none that have amused by 
so daring an exercise of the reductio ad absurdum. Mr. Gilbert has been 
said to base his humor upon a sort of ‘‘topsy-turveydom” in morals and 
social practices. Topsy-turveydom is, indeed, the direct subject of ‘‘My 
Dream”; it flourishes again in that delicious piece of nonsense ‘*The Peri- 
winkle Girl” and her aristocratic lovers, and is traceable in ‘‘ Blue Blood,” 
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from ‘‘Iolanthe,” which imagines a state of existence wherein a title and a 
vast rent roll are positive bars tosuccess in love; the touching appeal belongs 
to the ‘‘Songs of a Savoyard,” and, if we mistake not, is now for the first 
time, brought into the present association: 

Bug BLoop. 


Spurn not the nobly born 
With love affected, 
Nor treat with virtuous scorn 
The well connected. 
High rank involves no shame— 
We boast an equal claim 
With him of humble name 
To be respected ! 
Blue blood! Blue blood ! 
When virtuous love is sought, 
Thy power is nought, 
Though dating from the Flood, 
Blue blood ! 


Spare us the bitter pain 
Of stern denials. 
Nor with low born disdain 
Augment our trials. 
Hearts just as pure and fair 
May beat in Belgrave square 
As in the lowly air 
Of Seven Dials ! 
Blue blood ! Blue blood ! 
Of what avail art thou 
To serve me now? 
Though dating from the Flood. 
Blue blood ! 


+ 
* * 


The keenest interest is taken in literary circles in the award of the 
Academy (journal) for the best books of 1897. The opinions of leading men of 
letters differed so hopelessly that the Academy undertook the choice itself, 
and selected Stephen Phillip’s volume of poems for the first prize of 100 
guineas, and W. E. Henley’s ‘‘Essays on Burns” for the prize of 50 guineas. 
Mr. Phillip’s poetical rivals in the final choice were Francis Thompson, 
William Watson and H. Newbolt. Mr. Henley’s rivalsin prose were W. P. 
Ker, Walter Raleigh and Arthur Symons. Mr. Henley’s health is improving 
so much that he is able to contemplate important literary work on a weekly 
journal into which the monthly Mew Review is now being developed. 

. o 

The above was cabled to the Lvening Post. 

* " * 

And now the season approaches for what Joe Arthur would call ‘‘ The 
Malt of the Earth,” in a word, Bockbier from Munich, is on tap at Liichows. 
Beware, the Ides of March! 





THE SEAT OF THE SOUL. 


And even as there is a round, dry grain 

In a plant's skeleton, which being buvied 

Can raise the herb’s green body up again; 

So is there such in man, a seed-shaped bone, 
Aldabaron, called by the Hebrews Luz, 
Which, being laid into the ground, will bear 
After 3,000 years, the grass of flesh, 

The bloody, soul-possesséd weed—called Man. 


* 
* * 


N reading ‘‘ The Fool’s Tragedy ” one is irked by this learned reference to 

Hebrew lore. One wonders what this osteological subtlety Luz was in 
the old days or may be in these days of a more difficult science. 

What is this seed-shaped bone, ‘‘called by the Hebrews Luz?” 

I took the problem to the most learned among the Gentile scientists—Dr. 
W. J. O'Sullivan. He put me off with a quibble and a Latin epigram—Mordbos 
imaginationis, aut rationis lesa. 

‘* Diseases of the imagination,” said he, ‘‘ or sickness of the lesioned mind.” 

* i * 

So I turned again to Beddoes and to his commentator, Bernhard Reich, 
the Russian osteologist. 

Read here: 

‘‘The bone Luz is, according to the Rabbins, the only one which with- 
stands dissolution after death, and out of which the body will be developed 
at the Resurrection. A curious passage on the subject occurs in Berestiath 
raba (sec. 28): 

‘**Even the Luz of the Shedrah (backbone), out of which God will here- 
after raise the son of earth, is annihilated.’ ” 

+. 7” * 

According to the best Rabbinical learning, this bone is the os coccygis of 
the osteologists and lies, as the Rabbins say, under the eighteenth Chulia 
(vertebra). On this see Maaroch Hamarachat. It also appears from various 
Rabbinical writers jthat jthere is an etymological authority for this theory: 
Luz is an ‘almond; the Targum Jonathan translates in many places the He- 
brew Shaked (almond), plural Sckedim, by Luz and Luzin—see Numbers, 17, 
23, &c. The form of the bone, moreover, is really similar to an almond. 

Is this really the seat of the soul of man—the os coccygis? 


An interesting query ! V,:.% 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


Two members of the French Academy lately appeared in a court of justice. 
The plaintiff was M. Alfred Dupont, a gentleman who last spring wrote a 
drama in verse entitled ‘‘ Frédégonde,” a lady who troubled the repose of 
King Chilperic. 

The defendants were M. Brunetiére, the editor of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, who lately paid us a visit, and his critic, M. Jules Lemaitre. 

* S 7 

M. Lemaitre in the course of his duties had to review the production of 
‘‘Frédégonde.” For two pages he wrote in a tone of most ominous gentle- 
ness, but in the next he made up for this weakness by a page of biting 
irony. 

M. Dupont’s feelings as a poet were hurt by seeing his piece described as 
a ‘‘tissue of absurdities,” and as adramatist he was annoyed by the criticism 
of his actors. M. Lemaitre spoke of Mounet-Sully’s ‘‘nasal twang,” of Le- 
claire’s ‘‘ stammering ” and of Mlle. Dudlay’s ‘‘ intolerable lisping ”; he added 
that the applause at the end of the fourth act was a ‘‘lamentable evidence of 
the low level to which public taste had sunk.” 


* 
” * 


M. Dupont wrote politely to M. Brunetiére, offering to play the whole act 
and let the public judge. 

M. Brunetiére declined, and added that if free criticism was banished 
from the whole press it should still find an asylum in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. 

The bold Dupont then asked for liberty to reply to the attack in the pages 
of the Revue. 

M. Brunetiére politely refused permission. M. Dupont went to law, and 
applied to the court to order the Revue to insert his reply and pay a fine of 
one franc. 

The real contest was between Brunetiére’s words, ‘‘ Criticism is free” and 
Dupont’s question, ‘‘ Whether of all the works of men, of poets, musicians, 
painters, novelists, historians, scholars, criticism alone, free from all control 
and responsibility, can by appeals to freedom set itself above ail freedom.” 

Brunetiére defended himself. The magic of his eloquence held enthralled 
for an hour a crowd of advocates, the usual frequenters of the courts anda 
bevy of ladies, the usual frequentess of his lectures. 


. 
* * 


Another French celebrity made his appearance in the Assize Court in the 
Panama Canal affair. This was M. Clovis Hugues. 

I have always admired Clovis 
Hugues. I like his name or rather 
names. I like his verses. What a 
relief they are after a dose of Mal- 
larmé ! 

He is a very poetic figure. He 
came into court in a long overcoat 
with a deep fur collar, he strode up 
to the bar, one hand holding his hat, 
the other left free to emphasize by 
gestures hisevidence. He looked the 
poet, all radiant, with his long hair, 
now growing gray, falling down to 
his neck. 

He was questioned about the pro- 
ceedings in a lower court respecting 
the bribes paid by Arton. ‘‘ They 
asked me why my name appeared in 
Arton’s notebook as ‘Clovis 3.’ I 
answered that perhaps that person 
was devoting himself to historical studies on the Merovingian kings.” He 
had been asked why he voted tor the Canal bill. ‘‘ Nothing but respect for 
my colleagues prevented me from saying that one does not always know 
what one does, especially in the Chamber of Deputies. I really did it to 
please my electors. The fear of the elector is the beginning of wisdom. 
I did it, too, because during the election I had been represented as a poet 
incapable of serious affairs, or a dreamer—and I wanted to prove that I 
knew something of maritime and commercial affairs.” 





M. CLOVIS HUGUES, 


+ ™ + 

As to the sum of 3,000 frs. against his name in Arton’s book, he had 
neither asked nor received anything. 

Arton in his evidence declared that he had given 3,000 frs, to a M. 
Saint-Martin for Clovis Huges, and that the former had said he would hand 
it over in instalments, otherwise Clovis would squander it. 

“I like,” he exclaimed. ‘‘that sieve of a Saint-Martin looking after me! 
With 3,000 frs. in my pocket I would have gone on a spree for ten years.” 


Clovis Hugues is a typical Southern, as typical as Tartarin of Tarascon. 
To some remarks about his speeches and declarations he replied: 
‘When a Southern speaks, the listeners very often feel themselves more 


Southern than he is himself.” 
The jury acquitted the whole crowd. 
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REICHER, from the ‘Deutschen Theater” (Dramatic School), OTTO SINGER (Klavier), HANs 
PFITZNER (Composition, Theorie Klavier), enter the staff of teachers of the Conservatory 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA, GERMANY). 


Organ, Orchestra 





String and Wind Instruments—Piano, 
Theory and Conducting School. Twenty-three teachers. Complete education for the 
calling of a performer as well as of teacher. Many Americans (one-fifth of the number 
of pupils) in the Conservatory. Prospectus and school report to be had free of charge 


Vocal and Operatic School. 


| from the Secretary’s office. 


nination takes place | 


Director: Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder. 


METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE OF MUSIC CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
9 & 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
DUDLEY BUCK, President 
JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer 
By special arrangement 
Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL 


will receive a limited number of pupils at the 
College studios during the season. For dates and 
terms address the College. 


VOSse 


[ANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 

any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 





(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 
Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 


Vocal and Instrumental 


SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 


224 Regent St., London, W. 


ABCCode. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 





Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBEPG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








